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The Shannon Report 


UBLIC competition with 

private business was not 

exactly excused by the 
Shannon Committee report; but 
the blarney of the recommenda- 
tions is rich as cream. It is sug- 
gested that ‘‘the heads of the 
various departments be directed 
to order immediate investigation 
of any activities competitive with 
private business carried on by their 
respective departments and report 
to Congress their conclusions from 
the standpoint of cost, economy, 
and public policy, to the end that 
there may be a liquidation of all 
such bureaus under their control 
competing with private trade, the 
operations of which are not in the 
public interest.” 


Human ingenuity could hardly in- 
vent a more silly proposal. The late 
Mayor ‘‘Jimmie’’ Walker’s inves- 
tigation of public fees splitting by 
his precious brother is a very fair 
sample of what we might reason- 
ably expect were these recommen- 
dations actually to be put into effect 
by Congress. The evasion and 
insincerity of such a report should 
brand for life any Committee 
which in such times dares to waste 
the nation’s time and money. 


Such a report should have at least 
one valuable result. It ought to 
convince the business and profes- 
sional men of the country that if a 
check is to be put upon the growing 
power of bureaucracy and a stop 
made to the increasing competition 
which citizens must meet from 
their own Government, the initia- 
tive must come from them and 
reform must be forced by them. 
To expect relief from Congress is 
vain, and the battle will be harder 
fought even than the efforts to get 
the budget balanced through econ- 
omy measures. 


Industrial, agricultural and profes- 
sional groups throughout the 
country should appoint represent- 
atives to scrutinize those activities 
of the government, which purport 
to be done for their especial 
advantage, and declare not which 
of them they like to have done at 
public expense, but which of them 
absolutely cannot be done by 
private agencies. Only in this way 
can the bureaucrats’ claim that 
they are forced into their multi- 
tudinous activities by popular 
demand be spiked. Thunderous 
agitation and plenty of hard work 
is needed to stop these encroach- 
ments of the Government. 
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RAISING THE 


STANDARDS OF WHOLE INDUSTRIES— because 


of Better Aeid and Better Phosphates 


ky the twelve years that Swann 
Phosphoric Acid has been avail- 
able, the standards of whole in- 
dustries have been raised, new 
products have been created and 
old products have been improved 
because of better acids and phos- 
phates. 

Swann Phosphoric Acid is pro- 
duced in the clean, white heat and 
under the accurate control of the 
electric furnace. This method still 
stands as the highest development 
of the art. 

The purity of Swann Acid insures 
better Phosphates. The Phos- 


phates listed below will indicate 





PARTIAL LIST OF SWANN 
PRODUCTS 


Phosphoric Acid 75% 

Phosphoric Acid 50% 

Mono Sodium Phosphate 

Di Sodium Phosphate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 

Mono Ammonium Phosphate 
Di Ammonium Phosphate 

Mono Calcium Phosphate 
(H T Phosphate) 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
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the wide scope of the Swann con- 
tribution in this field. 

Swann Research is constantly 
studying the needs of industry in 


an effort to find a better way to 





produce essential ingredients—to 
make purer and more adaptable 
materials. 

Many Swann chemicals are made 
by entirely new processes, afford- 
ing purity and uniformity never 
before attained. 

Perhaps some product of yours 
may be improved by a Swann 
material. Our nearest office will 


be glad to furnish full data. 


Accurate control, constant laboratory watchfulness, 
assure phosphates that fit your needs precisely 


- sg * 
Fo FIND 
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CHARLOTTE 
DALLAS 


CINCINNATI 
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NEW YORK 


District Offices: 
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“Fetched Those who have been waiting 


for a sign that the low point of 
the depression has been reached 
ought to be satisfied. Historically, going off 
specie payment has been the bottom of bad 
times in this country, and while the rate of 
recovery has often varied greatly, and few 
are foolhardy enough to promise when the 
recovery will have established something like 
normal business, nevertheless, there is a wide- 
spread cheerfulness in the face of the financial 
crisis which recognizes that bottom has been 
fetched. 

The closing of the banks came opportunely. 
It gave the new administration a chance at 
its outset to make a decisive move which the 
whole country applauded. Deeds have fol- 
lowed so quickly upon President Roosevelt’s 
stirring promise of action that the psycho- 
logical effect upon the country at large has 
been tremendously beneficial. He could not 
have gotten off to a better start, and we cer- 
tainly need someone to “start something.”’ 


Bottom’”’ 





Benzol Rumors of war and the growing 
Supplies “° of synthetic resins promise to 

so increase the demand for phenol 
as to strain our supplies of benzol which have 
been sharply curtailed by the virtual shut- 
down of our by-product coke ovens. Add to 
these, the prospect of a large new use in 
blending aleohol with gasoline, so that it 
appears that we are about to write a new 
chapter in the fascinating history of this in- 
teresting coal-tar by-product. To this indus- 
try it will come as a welcome supplement to 
the recent story of diminishing demand due 
to the growing popularity of “ethyl” as a 
motor fuel blend. 

In this issue we publish two articles depict- 
ing at close range different phases of the 
changes through which the British coking 
industry is passing. In comparison with our 
own situation the British problem is most 
interesting. The failure of ammonia recovery 
to furnish a needed profit is common to both 
countries; but the attempts to meet the crisis 
are obviously more in chemical fields here and 
more as fuel in Britain. New outlets for ben- 
zol in the United States are important, for the 
recent strict pronouncements in Massachu- 
setts to regulate the solvent uses in general 
industry and the decline of the motor blend 
demand have threatened the whole domestic 
supply of erudes and intermediates. Many of 
our closed by-product recovery ovens will 
need extensive repairs and relining before 
they can again be operated, and unless a good 
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market at fair prices is to be forthcoming for 
the by-products, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that the old beehive oven, with 
some simple recovery of the gases to be 
burned as fuel, will prove profitable and again 
popular. 





Motor-fuel When we begin to consider the 
Alcohol farm problem it seems inevi- 

table that common sense should 

get so jumbled about with dollars and cents 
that nonsense results. The recent proposal 
to oblige by law the mixture of a certain 
proportion of alcohol with our motor fuel 
gasoline is not going to be any exception to 
that rule. The wildest sort of claims both 


pro and con are being made. The most 
straightforward chemical causes and_ their 


economic results are being blissfully ignored. 
The real facts in the case are extremely 
interesting. , 

Our average consumption of motor fuel 
gasoline is about 15 billion gallons. Our pro- 
duction of ethyl alcohol last year was just 
under 150 million gallons of which 125 million 
gallons were made from molasses; six millions 
from grain; 14 millions synthetically, and the 
balance from various sources. Present plant 
‘sapacity is estimated at some 450 million 
gallons; and the present supplies of molasses 
are sufficient to produce some 250 million 
gallons of aleohol. If ten per cent. aleohol 
were required by law for motor fuel there 


would be shortage of 1.2 billion gallons. In 


reckoning with this, however, one must not 
overlook the rapid growth of synthetic aleohol 
to a tenth of our stocks and capable of very 
rapid and almost unlimited expansion. 

But it is, of course, proposed to prevent 
this natural chemical development by pro- 
viding that the alcohol blend must be pro- 
duced from grain, in which case, at the 
conversion rate of two and a half gallons of 
alcohol from a bushel of corn, there would 
be created a market for 4.8 million bushels, 
or about 20 per cent. of the corn crop of 1930. 

With corn at 25 cents a bushel the raw 
material cost alone of grain alcohol is double 
the tank wagon price of gasoline. But the 
object of such a law is avowedly to raise the 
price of corn to at least 50 cents, in which case 
the raw material cost would be four times that 
of gasoline allowing not a penny for conver- 
sion, denaturants, and marketing. A ten per 
cent. blend of alcohol would raise the tank 
wagon price of gasoline by at least two 
cents, and probably add 50 per cent. to the 
gas station price of motor fuel. This is 
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obviously a heavy tax on the general public 
in order to market only a fifth of the corn 
crop. Moreover, unless the farmer has changed 
radically, a reasonable assurance of 50 cents 
a bushel for corn would doubtless bring the 
crop back to the average of 2.8 billion bushels, 
creating a surplus greater than the demands 
of the motor alcohol demand. Then we should 
be able to start all over again. 

Furthermore a ten per cent. alcohol blend 
would require carburetor adjustment, and de- 
spite many claims to the contrary the knock 
rating would be slightly greater. Unless the 
aleohol is water free, benzol would have to 
be added, and if the aleohol contained more 
than one per cent. of water the blend would 
separate at zero. To be practical the blend 
should contain less than five per cent. of 
absolute aleohol and might be enforced by 
a punitive tax on unblended gas. There have 
been less sensible chemical efforts at farm 
relief than this put into effect. 





The Executive Just what sort of a man 
Temperament is “So and So”? It’s a 

common, specifie question 
to which an uncommon general answer has 
recently been found. Dr. Donald A. Laird, 
up at Colgate University, who has a flair 
for conducting all sorts of psychological in- 
vestigations which touch the public fancy, 
has recently been conducting a survey of 
executive traits. He discovered that there are 
certain unmistakable characteristics possessed 
by outstanding executives which appear to 
account, at least, for some of the abilities that 
go with keen management and efficient leader- 
ship. 

But, put under the psychological micro- 
scope, the important and successful executive, 
as summarized in Dr. Laird’s article in the 
Office Economist on the basis of this investiga- 
tion is far from the noble, magnanimous 
‘aptain of business portrayed in Forbes’ and 
the Satevepost. 

Quite the contrary, nearly half of the suc- 
cessful executives who were studied know 
nothing and care nothing about the home 
conditions of their employees. A considerable 
number of records evidence dislike of their 
associates. As a group they have man-size 
tempers and display impatience, intolerance, 
argumentativeness, and conceit. Apparently, 
there is little of the well known ‘“‘smooth as 
silk” personality or the friendly confidential 
spirit among these leaders of American 
business. 

One thing, we’d like to know—what would 
the same investigation show in “good times’’? 
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Quotation Marks 


Some of the remedies proposed for ending the 
depression are like the theory of the thrifty Scot who 
bought only one spur. He argued that if he could get 
one side of the horse to move, the other side would 
have to go, too.—The Kalends. 


Imperial Rome used some 50 gallons of water per 
capita daily. Medieval Paris used but one quart. 
Today, Naples uses about 20 gallons, Paris, Berlin 
and London about 45, and larger American cities 
range from about 48 gallons daily, at Fall River, to 
430 gallons at Tacoma, averaging some 140 gallons.— 
The Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


The society is not proposing the discharge of 
necessary and useful employees from governmental 
jobs, but it does advocate dispensing with the waste 
of duplication, useless functions and political sine- 
cures. The society urges adjusting the cost of neces- 
sary functions to conform with the times.—Hlon I. 
Hooker, American Defense Society. 


Declining revenues from both motor license fees 
and gasoline taxes are being experienced for the first 
time since the automobile became such a _ prolific 
source of income for State and local government. 
There are probably 1,000,000 fewer cars now in use 
than in 1931. Indications are that gasoline consump- 
tion will be reduced in 1933 by at least 500,000,000 
gallons.—Manufacturers’ Record. 


Any conceivable method of handling a “‘manufac- 
turers’’”’ sales tax would appear to lead inevitably 
to confusion, hard feelings between manufacturers 
and their customers, a bitterly fought struggle be- 
tween them as to who should pay the tax, and an 
increase in retail prices to the consumer much greater 
than 2% per cent. of the manufacturer’s price.— 
American Dyestuff Reporter. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issues of March 1918) 


Stein, Hall and Co. of Manhattan, chemicals, have been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $2,000,000. 

The U. 8. Industrial Aleohol Co. for the calendar year of 1917 
reports the largest earnings in its history, profits amounting to 
about $55.75 a share on common stock, as compared with $36 
a share the previous year. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announce increase in salaries. 
On the first $100 the percentage is 35 per cent., on the second 
30 per cent., on the third 25 per cent., and all above that 22 
per cent. 

More than $5,000,000 worth of fertilizer mixtures are said to 
be tied up in Baltimore and vicinity awaiting cars for shipment. 

Monsanto Chemical Works purchases Commercial Acid 
Company, East St. Louis, consolidating the two incorporations 
in one company with authorized capitalization of $5,000,000. 

The Government will take over the Dow Chemical’s plants 
at Midland and Mount Pleasant, advancing $2,000,000 for en- 
largement and new equipment in order to adequately supply 
the chemicals needed for manufacture of munitions, 
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Synthetic Yarns’ Growth 


in World Industry 


By Dr. Charles E. Mullin 


HE United States produces—and consumes— 
almost as much synthetic yarn as the next two 
largest producing countries combined. In 

America the industry is only twenty-two years old, 
little more than half its age in Europe. A few years 
ago America was producing as much synthetie yarn 
as the next three largest producing countries (EKng- 
land, Italy and Germany) combined. Our consump- 
tion was also equal that of these three countries; but 
recently neither production nor consumption has 
increased as rapidly as in the other countries men- 
tioned (see Table I), so that America is losing its 
tremendous lead. The rayon industry in Japan, the 
only producing country in the Far East, is the young- 
est, but is growing more rapidly than in any other 
country. 

American synthetic yarn plants are widely scat- 
tered over the Eastern states but about half of them 


southern plants account for about two-thirds of the 
American production (See Table IV). It is probable 
that more than this proportion, even as much as 
three-fourths, is used in textile plants located in the 
South. 

Both in the United States and the entire world, 
during recent years, improvement in quality has been 
just as great as the increase in synthetie yarn produe- 
tion. In fact improved quality has been one of the 
major factors in the steadily increasing demand. <A 
few years ago I discussed the early commercial de- 
velopment of the first synthetic yarn, Chardonnet’s 
“Artiseta,” with the late Prof. Dr. Emil Bronnert, 
who was associated with the pioneer in some of the 
‘arliest work upon the first (nitrate) process. Prof. 
Bronnert pointed out that for years Chardonnet was 
unable to produce even two lots of five pounds each 


of uniform yarn. This early yarn was so weak, 
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even in the laboratory, without the skeins falling 
apart in the dye bath. 

Today the tensile strength of the synthetic yarns 
has been improved to the point where the best prod- 
ucts equal or excel the natural fibers in strength, and 
it is possible, by sacrificing certain other properties, 
such as elasticity and softness, to manufacture a syn- 
thetic yarn with a tensile strength far surpassing that 
of the natural fibers. All these improvements have 
been made concurrently with very drastic reductions 
in price. 

Only seven years ago, during the first six months of 
1926, first quality, 150 denier viscose yarn was selling 
for $2.00 a pound. In July 1926, the price of this 
yarn dropped to $1.65 a pound, and again in Novem- 
ber to $1.45 a pound. In March 1927, the price was 
increased to $1.50 a pound, but in February 1928, the 
price dropped to $1.30. In June 1929, the price went 
to $1.15, where it remained until July 1930, when it 
was reduced to $0.95; and in January 1931, was cut 
to $0.75 a pound. During 1932, the list price dropped 
to $0.55 for first grade 150 denier viscose yarn, but it 
is stated that large quantities were sold below this 
More recently the prices have advanced 
somewhat. 


figure. 
A 72.5 per cent. decrease in price in six 
years, together with the remarkable improvements in 
strength, elasticity, and other properties, has prob- 
ably not been equalled in any other industry. 

Only a few years ago, ordinary 150 denier yarn con- 
tained only 25 filaments. Today the standard 150 
denier viscose yarn has 40 filaments, and 90 filament, 
150 denier yarn is on the market. One synthetie yarn 
with filaments almost 2'% times finer than those of 
natural silk is available commercially. It requires 
4227.5 miles of one of these single filaments to weigh 
a pound, and much finer filament yarns have been pro- 
duced experimentally. In no other country are the 
fine filament yarns as widely used. 

To dye rayon piece goods a level shade was at one 
time impossible and even yet this difficulty has not 
been entirely eliminated, but American yarn is cer- 
tainly now far superior in this respect. At the same 
time, many special dyestuffs for rayon are now avail- 
able. We understand rayon dyeing better, and are 
able to select the most suitable dyestuffs so that much 
less difficulty is encountered in dyeing than formerly. 
On the other hand, the best grade of acetate silk dyes 
quite evenly and, although most of this material was 
at one time yarn-dyed, most of it is now also dyed in 
the piece. 

Without any doubt, the bulk of the American syn- 
thetic yarns, and the materials made from them, are 
far superior to the European products. This is prob- 
ably at least partly due to the fact that the American 
public pays more money for its clothes, and gets 





*As used in this paper, the term synthetic yarn includes all of the man-made 
fibers, that is the acetate, nitrate, cuprammonium, and viscose ‘‘silks,’’ which 
were at one time collectively known as the artificial silks. Later they were col- 
lectively called rayons but more recently this word has been applied generally 
to yarns of the regenerated cellulose type (nitrate, cuprammonium, and viscose) 
and more particularly to that produced by the viscose process which process 
_ accounts for almost 88 per cent. of the world’s total synthetic yarn pro- 
duction. 
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better materials and styles, than any other country. 
However, price is a more important factor in the sale 
of these yarns at present than ever before. The price 
received largely governs the quality of the merchan- 
dise available, and this gives the American manufac- 
turer a tremendous advantage over his foreign com- 
petitor. The cheapest yarn is the Japanese and the 
quality is generally just as low as the price. 


Statistics 


Chart I shows the synthetic yarn production of the 
world, and in the United States from 1911, to date. 
Note that in 1928 the United States alone produced 
as much synthetic yarn as the entire world only five 
years earlier. Between 1928 and 1933 the increase in 
production in the United States was about 32 per 
cent., while that for the entire world was almost 
41 per cent. so that we are losing our lead. 

Table I shows the estimated production and con- 
sumption of the synthetic yarns by the principal pro- 
ducing countries of the world for 1932. Table II gives 
the estimated 1932 synthetic yarns production by 


TABLE I 
Estimated 1932 Synthetic Yarns Production and 
Consumption by Countries* 
(In thousands of Ibs.) 


Country Production Consumption 
Belgium..... 9,218 5,600 
Britain..... 74,700 66,700 
Canada. 7,161 8,365 
France. .. 36,993 19,800 
Germany. . 51,161 63,500 
Holland... 16,148 3,000 
lh a 77,209 26,000 
Japan..... 61,699 54,000 
Switzerland..... 11,264 5,700 
United States... 119,388 120,000 
Others. . 18,291 98,000 

Total. <..... 483,232 470,665 


*Textile World 82, 147 (1932.) 


TABLE II 
Estimated 1932 Synthetic Yarns Production by 
Countries and Processes* 
(In thousands of Ibs.) 


Country Viscose Acetate Cupra Nitro Total 
Belgium..... 8,602 616 9,218 
Brazil. ... 524 156 Ce 680 
Britain..... 59,935 13,940 825 74,700 
Canada. . 5,676 = 1,485 7,161 
Czechoslovakia... . 3,916 ee 3,916 
France...... 34,133 2,860 ey 36,993 
Germany. ‘42,280 2,464 6,417 51,161 
Holland. .. 16,148 aeaye en 16,148 
MMAlY..;..+.. 73,414 2,079 1,716 77,209 
Japan. .... 58,619 3,080 61,699 
Poland.... 7,304 7,304 
Spain. . 6,116 6,116 
Sweden. Zio Re 275 
Switzerland... . 10,868 396 ‘ 11,264 
United States. . 97,003 14,380 3,725 4,280 119,388 


Total............ 424,813 38,376 15,763 
*Textile World 82, 417 (1932). 


4,280 483,232 
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countries and processes. Table III shows the world’s 
production of the different types of synthetic yarns, 
in thousands of pounds and in percentages for 1928 


to date. Table IV shows the location of the American 
plants, the type of yarn manufactured, and the daily 
capacity of the plants. Table V gives the synthetic 
yarn consumption by the different branches of the 
American textile industry for 1912 to date. Table VI 
gives the percentages of the different sizes (denier) of 
yarns produced in the United States for 1929 to 1932. 
By far the most popular size of yarn, (some 65 per 
cent. of the total American production), is the 150 
denier size. Chart II gives the American exports of 
synthetic yarns (practically all viscose) for 1925 to 
1932. 

An interesting development in recent years is the 
52.5 per cent. increase in the production of acetate 
yarn in the world from 1929 to 1932, while nitro silk 
production decreased about 73 per cent. in the same 
period, with only a minor change in the production of 
cuprammonium yarn. The figures for acetate and 
nitro yarn may be taken as an indication of the future 
trend. They indicate the great world-wide interest in 
acetate silk, due to its high quality and wide adapt- 
ability to many uses, special finishes, and other 
processes. The future of the cuprammonium process 
is more problematical and may be closely linked with 
the success of the new American development, the 
Furness process, which is briefly discussed later. 

At various times there has been a feeling that the 
maximum consumption or saturation point for the 
synthetic yarns was rapidly approaching in America, 
as well as elsewhere. However, even in 1932 the 
world’s total production of these fibers was only 
about three per cent. of that of the natural fibers. 
Without the numerous and very remarkable improve- 
ments in both quality and cost of the manufactured 
fibers, undoubtedly the saturation point would have 
been reached long ago. The demand in America has 
changed considerably in the last few years. Quality 
was once the main factor, but price is much more 
important than formerly. Fortunately, the synthetic 
yarns industry has been too wise to sacrifice quality 
for price and has been able to reduce prices very con- 
siderably, largely at the expense of decreased or 
eliminated profits, and have kept up their production 


better than most other industries. 





Every improvement in either quality or price opens 
up many new uses. Therefore, the interest continues 
in research upon every phase of their production. 
Every new use brings an increased demand and pro- 
duction. 

The present trend in the industry, as for the past 
several years, has been towards decreasing the cost of 
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production. For this reason research has largely 


centered upon decreasing the chemical costs, by the 
development and trial of new processes, chemicals, 
and raw materials, and by reducing the labor involved 
in the processes of manufacture. By far the major 
portion of the labor cost comes in the finishing of the 
spun yarn and, therefore, much of the research and 
most of the developments in the cutting of labor costs 
have been along this line and have been in the field of 
chemical engineering, rather than in chemistry. 

It is true that the cost of the chemicals and raw 
materials, as well as that of the labor involved, have 
decreased very materially during the past couple of 
years; but they have not dropped as rapidly as the 
selling price of the yarns, so that profits have been 
diminishing for most producers. There has been very 
little success in the search for new raw materials 
(cellulose) and cheaper chemicals, but there has been 
considerable progress in the recovery of the various 
chemicals used in the industry. The recovery of mer- 
cerizing caustic solution in the viscose industry abroad 
is now quite common but has not yet been as widely 
adapted in America, probably due to the differences in 
labor conditions, ete. 

In the ‘‘good old days,” it is possible that some pro- 
ducers made a dollar a pound profit on their produc- 


TABLE III 
World Production of Synthetic Yarns by Processes 
(In thousands of pounds and percentages) 


Process 


1928 1929 1930* 1931 (Estimate) * 1932 (Estimate) * 
WISGOBSS <..56 6 eas 290,470 84.3% 349,100 86.4% 367,975 88.3% 414.700 88.7% 424.813 87.9% 
PECTRUG, ohio 66k oes 25,100 7.3% 25,168 6.2% 28,700 6.9% 33,805 7.2% 38,376 7.9% 
U4 eee ee ee eee 13,950 4.0% 18,216 4.5% 11,600 2.8% 12,000 2.6% 15,763 3.3% 
INSOPROG. cs oe cee be 15,030 4.4% 11,671 2.9% 8,500 2.0% 7,000 1.5% 1280 860..9¢ 
WOUAN cos sea nles 344,550 404,155 416,775 167,505 483,232 
*The Textile Organon 4, No. 1A, 17 (1933), gives the production of viscose and other yarns for 1927 to 1932 as follows: 
1927 1930 1931 w 1932 
oP 87.5% 85.3% 87.8% 80.8% 
PO OUNGIS Ss A shea wdiek nates 12.5% 14.7% 12.2% 19.2% 
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tion, but those days are gone forever. The develop- 
ments in some branches of the industry, for example in 
the new finishing processes of the last few years, have 
been so rapid as to render it almost impossible to 
estimate plant depreciation in certain departments. 
In some cases the rapid changes necessary in the 
equipment in these departments have been a big 
factor in seriously reducing the already very small 
profits. This applies particularly to the new processes 
for washing, desulfurizing, bleaching, ete., on viscose 
yarn. 

Another development along chemical engineering 
lines has been the gradual increase in the speed of 
spinning viscose yarn. At one time the pot-spinning 
process was supposed to be considerably more econom- 
ical than bobbin spinning. More recently the bobbin 
method has attained experimental speeds of some 
220 meters per minute and actual plant productions 
of 100 meters per minute, not nearly reached by pot- 
spinning. These speeds are possible only by the use 
of larger spinning bobbins on machines designed to 
run at high speed. 

An English development in fabric finishing, re- 
cently licensed for the United States, is the impregna- 
tion of rayon and certain other fabries with a special 
synthetic resin to render them uncrushable or wrinkle- 
proof. The resulting fabric has a desirable soft, full 
handle and although wrinkles can be pressed into it, 
These 
materials have been well received abroad and will 


they disappear spontaneously in a short time. 


have a good sale in America. The process is a dis- 
tinct development in textile chemistry. 

The first synthetic yarns had a hard, glass-like 
luster, which in the early days was not considered 
objectionable. In fact it was something new and 
therefore desired. With the development of Celanese 
brand acetate silk, with its softer, more beautiful, 
silk-like luster, a demand developed for all varieties 
of synthetic yarns with a softer or duller luster, 
approaching that of natural silk. In fact, even the 
luster of natural silk has been considered too high by 
many searching for novelty fabrics, and much natural 
silk has been delustered by chemical and other proc- 
esses, often much to the detriment of its physical prop- 
erties. In the Eastern countries the demand is still 
largely for the high-luster yarns but in America prac- 
tically all synthetie yarn production is of considerably 
less luster than the older type, and some of it is prac- 
tically lusterless. Some yarns are delustered in the 
process of manufacture, but in other cases this is done 
after the yarn is finished, or on the fabries after 
weaving, ete. 

We hear of new types of yarns, such as cellulose 
formate, butyrate, mixed nitroacetate, ete., the cellu- 
lose ethers, the so-called ‘‘chemical silk,’ made by 
by dissolving natural silk waste and respinning it; 
but none of these products is on the American market, 
and probably will not appear here for some time. On 
the other hand, the large number of patents, (prin- 
cipally foreign) and other literature in this field indi- 


TABLE IV 


Plant Locations, Capacity, and Type of Yarns Produced 


Company 
Aeme Rayon Corporation 
American Bemberg Corp. 
American Enka Corp. 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
Belamose Corp. 
Carolina Rayon Mills 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Delaware Rayon Corp. 


Plant Location 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Ameelle, Md. 

New Castle, Del. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
Gloucester City, N. J. 
Easthampton, Mass. 

{ Cleveland, Ohio 

\ Covington, Va. 
Burlington, N. J. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Hopewell, Va. 
Rome, Ga. 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Du Pont Rayon Company 


Furness Corporation 
Hampton Company 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Neidich Viscose Corp. 
New Bedford Rayon Co. 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
Tennessee-Eastman Corp. 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 


Viscose Company 


Woonsocket Rayon Co. 
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Type of Yarn Daily Capacity Pounds 





Viscose 3,000 
Cupra 15,000 
Viscose 18,000 
Viscose 27,000 
Viscose T 
Viscose 5,000 
Viscose ? 
Acetate 30,000 
Viscose 6,000 
Viscose 

Viscose Combined 
Viscose | 80,000 
Acetate | 

Cupra ? 
Viscose 3,000 
Viscose Combined 
Viscose 36,000 
Viscose ? 
Viscose 5,000 
Viscose 10,000 
Acetate ? 
Nitrate Combined ! 
Viscose and Acetate 45,000 
Viscose 

Viscose Combined 
Acetate > 210.000 
Viscose : 
Viscose | 

Viscose 5,000 
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cates that many firms and individuals believe in the 
future of some of these products and are conducting 
real research in this field. To date none of these 
products have been able to compete with acetate silk 
on a quality-price basis, although some of them may 
be important in the future. 

An interesting development in cuprammonium 
yarns is the Furness process, now in production at 
Gloucester, N. J. The spinning and finishing machine 
used is quite new, and combines the processes of 
spinning, finishing, drying, and twisting, in such a 
manner as to give a continuous production of washed, 





bleached, and twisted yarn, without any handling and 


practically no labor. This process is claimed to offer 
serious competition to the viscose process, which 
formerly held the advantage over all others in the 
matter of costs. The success of the new principle 
involved may mean very radical changes in some other 
methods of production. 

No one can predict just what the future will bring 
forth but it will be good—and worth while—for any 
industry that is as progressive as the synthetic yarns 
industry. Undoubtedly it will be one of the first to 
get back on a dividend paying basis. 





TABLE V 


Synthetic Yarns Consumption of the Textile Industries* 
(In Percentages) 








Other Total Total 
Knit Silk Silk Knit Woven Grand 
Year Hosiery Underwear Goods Cotton Broad Narrow Wool Braids Misc. Goods & Misc. Total 
1k!) a8 30 4 10 10 3 10 30 37 63 100 
OWS. ean 40 by 12 10 3 9) 25 45 55 100 
BONE cs =: 47 3 14 12 2 3 19 50 50 100 
RUN Bape cet: hors, Si ean 65 5 iS a 2 2 6 70 30 100 
EGEG: . ... 56 11 12 9 1 3 8 67 7) 100 
OG? :.: 45 15 13 15 1 4 ¢ 60 4() 100 
1918.. ; 40 af iy 4 13 IS pe 5 7 57 5 100 
1919... 28 l 17 13 18 3 I 13 9 46 54 100 
© 
1920. . 25 1 21 10 3 Ss 1 14 15 17 53 100 
1921... 23 2 29 9 12 3 I 10 14 54 16 100 
1922. . 24 } 26 10 ] 7 1 11 13 54 16) 100 
an 22 5 25 11 15 F l 10 11 52 18 100 
1924. . 23 i 14 Is 18 2 1 8 10 18 52 100 
1925... 28 13 5 26 16 om 1 4 7 16 54 100 
1926. . fa? 25 24 3 21 14 a I 1 11 52 1S 100 
1927 . 21 28 4 24 14 = l 2 6 D3 17 100 
1928. . IS 32 4 21 14 1 a a) 5 16 100 
1929. . ; 19 32 : 2] 13 ] 5 i) 35) 15 100 
EGSO. S208: he 10) 5 1S 9 1 5) 5 62 8 100 
is ee 12 29 4 34 15 l 2 } 45 55 100 
Viscose. ..... 8) 3 y. 36 16 | 3 3 42 8 100 
Others... .. ; 51 10 5: 7 6 3 84 16 100 
LS oe 1 22 4 38 19 1 1 3 38 62 100 
Viscose. ......... 9 23 2 41 20 1 1 3 34 66 100 
Others..... eee 41 14 19 11 13 my ee a 2 74 26 100 
*Source 1911 to 1920, the Viscose Company; 1921 to 1929, Daily News Record; 1930 to date, Textile Organon 4, No. 1A, 
17 (1938). 
TABLE VI 
Synthetic Yarns Production by Denier* 
(In Percentages) 
1929 1931 1932 
Total Viscose Others Total Viscose Others Total 
75 denier and finer (87 and less)............... Lia Ts] 2.2 16 ks 2.9 
100 denier : 88-112 denier;.. . 11.0 16:9 22:9 45:6 18.8 20.7 19.1 
125 “ (113-137 wit 0.7 21.6 2.0 1.8 11.0 2:0 
150 “ (138-162 ae 73.4 73.0 37.0 70.6 66.1 56.8 65.0 
175 “(163-187 aay 0.1 = 0.4 
200 “(188-249 4 Oe ccs 0.8 2.0 ay 1.8 
300 “ (250-374 “ ) 15.6 11.1 0.3 10.4 a2 @2: FA 
FR Panache heeesesnees ionsn 1.3 1.3 0.8 0.6 
600 den. and coarser (525) and up................ ree 0.7 0.7 0:7 0.5 
*Textile Organon 4, No. 1A, 17 (1933). 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
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Deflation vs. Inflation 


and the Future 


By Geoffrey Biddulph 


What is going to happen to the dollar? 
deflates what will happen to business? 


And if it inflates or 
These are haunting 


queries today. Here is a clear resume of the ifs and buts from a 
distinguished British economist which gives a broad view inval- 
uable in clearing the problem of political and personal details. 


N WHAT ways has the monetary system been 

responsible for periods of industrial depression 

in the past, and how does the present slump 
differ from previous ones? 

Under the system of business enterprise prevailing 
in all industrial countries except Russia, changes in 
the volume of production and employment depend 
within limits on the rate of profit (or loss), actual or 
expected, consequent upon investment. These profits 
vary with fluctuations in prices, for such movements 
are not generally accompanied by equal or simul- 
taneous changes in costs of production. Thus, rising 
prices give a bounty to producers so that all but the 
most incapable or unfortunate can make profits, but 
with falling prices all but the most cunning or lucky 
suffer losses. For though individual producers may 
gain at the expense of their competitors by reducing 
production costs, and though prices of particular 
products may fall comparatively to others for the 
same reason, a general slump can only mean that 
money in circulation relative to the 
volume of transactions. 


there is less 


Monetary Policy and Price Trends 


In June, 1931, Dr. Oliver Sprague, of Harvard, one 
of the economie advisers to the Bank of England, 
defending the central banks’ passive attitude to the 
slump before the Royal Statistical Society, suggested 
that the difference between ‘major’ and ‘minor’ 
trade fluctuations was that the former were beyond 
the control of the central banks. In fact, however, 
recovery from cyclical depressions in the past has 
mainly depended on the underlying trend of prices, 
and the factors which have brought about changes 
in the trend have been the currency laws and credit 
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conventions in the chief monetary centres. During 
the last hundred-and-twenty years the trend of world 
prices has changed five times, and each change of 
direction has been consequent on discoveries of 
precious metals or arbitrary decisions of the monetary 
authorities. 


Effects of Bank Rate Changes 


After the Napoleonic Wars the world returned to 
specie payments, though the output of gold and silver 
was known to be declining. By 1850, in spite of the 
relief afforded by the development of deposit banking 
in the thirties, a means of payment bitterly opposed 
by the Bank of England but which the obscurantist 
authorities could not admit as an influence on prices, 
the value of money in terms of primary products had 
doubled. It fell for twenty years as a result of the 
gold and silver discoveries of 1849 and 1857, and the 
wars and inconvertible currencies of that period, but 
the return of the United States to a metallie standard, 
and the demonetization of silver after 1873 brought 
about a rise in the value of gold of more than 75 
per cent. before the trend was reversed by applica- 
tion of the cyanide process to the ores of the Wit- 
watersrand. The enormous output of gold had com- 
paratively little effect on its value, which had only 
fallen 30 per cent. by 1914, but the determination of 
the bankers after the war to return wherever possible 
to bullion payments at the old parities has now 
already raised the purchasing power of money more 
than 100 per cent. from the level at which the war 
debts were incurred. 

Cyclical depressions have almost invariably been 
the result of bull speculation and over-investment, 
lowering the relative output of consumption goods, 
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raising prices and wages, diminishing bank reserves, 
and thus forcing up the market rate of interest, con- 
tracting credit and reducing incomes. 
and in all circumstances there is some rate of interest, 
the “natural” rate, that will adjust the demand for 


At any time 


1. short term accommodation and 2. investment 
capital to the available supplies of real resources. 
But the authorities were far too preoccupied with 
reserve considerations to adopt as criteria for monetary 
policy the only indices that would secure any equi- 
librium but their own. When movements in the bank 
rate, which followed fluctuations in the demand for 
funds, were not largely irrelevant to the price situa- 
tion, the bank’s reserve was affected too late to avert 
disaster or to hasten recovery. When prices were 
rising the authorities delayed raising interest rates 
until the rise had got well under way; and when prices 
were falling, rates were maintained so long that de- 
pression was accentuated. As Mr. R. G. Hawtrey 
observes: ‘action was taken not weeks or months, but 
years too late!”’—(The Art of Central Banking. p. 257.) 

Short or long-term rates of interest above those 
required to secure equilibrium are oppressive to both 
these classes of borrowers. Dealers whose borrow- 
ings are very large relative to their profits have to 
curtail their orders and reduce their stocks, and 
investors are induced to leave their savings on deposit 
in banks or to buy fixed interest securities (the yield 
on which is rising) instead of risking their money in 
new enterprises. And these changes immediately 
affect the prices of primary products and the demand 
for labor in constructional industry. 


Effect of Price Trends on Cyclical Depression 


But a rising price trend reduces the “real” rate 
of interest,* while a falling one increases it. Thus 
when the trend is upward, slumps are short—mainly 
affecting holders of large stocks of commodities, who 
may find the prices, at which pressed by their creditors 
they must sell,—lower than those at which they 
bought—and recovery is generally rapid. But when 
the underlying trend is downward, recovery is pro- 
tracted, being dependent on disputed adjustments of 
costs and contractual obligations, or on some for- 
tuitous circumstance, or a change in the trend itself. 
For a prolonged fall in primary prices means that the 
receipts of a large class of producers are diminished, 
and as none of their expenses—wages, rents, taxes 
or the prices of finished goods—can be reduced pro- 
portionately or immediately (except by cutting down 
the incomes of those to whom the payments are due), 
their profits turn to losses, their spending power is 
practically eliminated, and the sales and incomes of 
other producers decline. 

Now all previous slumps were essentially different 
from the present one in that they were invariably 
preceded by a maximum of employment and sharply 
rising prices, showing that the demand for the factors 


*Not to be confused with the ‘‘natural rate.” 
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of production tended to exceed the supply. But the 
present depression, though brought about by credit 
restriction imposed to check the inordinate rise in 
industrial shares in America and the drain of specu- 
lative money from Europe, was not preceded by any 
rise in commodity prices. On the contrary, employ- 
ment in general was below normal, and prices of 
primary products had been falling rapidly since the 
return to gold in 1925. Both these factors are ignored 
in the arguments which, inconsistent with each other 
and contrary to the facts, are brought forth against 
the charge of deflation and in support of the passive 
attitude of the authorities. 

For while some urge that the fall in prices has been 
due to the “over-production”’ of primary com- 
modities (though stocks did not increase unduly until 
after the crisis of 1929), others (e. g. Professor Lionel 
Robbins) complain that deflation has not yet affected 
the prices of finished goods, and that the world was 
consuming too much and thus encroaching on its 
capital, but at the same time investing too much and 
thus obstructing the so-called ‘natural’ fall in prices! 
The remedy is alleged to be more economy and 
saving, apparently in the hope that wages and prices 
of finished goods will be forced down to somewhere 
near the level of primary products. 


The **Natural”’ Trend of Prices 


Some years ago the pre-war level of prices was 
apotheosized by the deflationists as the ‘natural 
level,”” but now that most primary products are 
considerably lower, a more elastic conception of 
what is natural has been substituted for this rather 
jejune theory. The more dynamic theory of true 
stability, first adumbrated by Lord Farrer in attempt- 
ing to controvert the rise in the value of gold forty 
years ago, has now been revived. As the September 
review of the National City Bank remarks:—‘If 
human labor be accepted as the ultimate standard of 
value, the natural trend of prices would be downward, 
because improvements in industry are continually re- 
ducing the labor content of production. When this nat- 
ural trend is reversed (as in the fifteen years before 
the war), the record shows great irregularity in business 
conditions .. . . and very undesirable consequences, 
the most serious being the increase of indebtedness. 
In this period of re-action and depression, the world 
has been settling for the excesses of inflation indulged 
in through the entire time from 1900 to 1929.” 


Weakness of the Deflationist Case 


But why start at 1900? Why only revert to 1900, 
when there seems no reason why the ‘natural’ 
trend of prices should not soon restore them to the 
more proper level of the early Tudor period, when 
wheat was less than ten shillings a quarter and a 
fat sheep fetched only eighteen pence? 
almost reached this satisfactory state. 


We have 
Wheat was 
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down to 20 cents a bushel in Nebraska, and ewes 


were sold at Rye for one shilling recently. Yet 
some people are not content. At the preparatory 
Committee for the World Economie Conference at 
Geneva, the Swiss Finance Minister declared that 
his country would prefer to go through “the calvary 
of deflation” rather than run the risk of inflation! 

It will probably be suspected that there is some 
flaw in the argument for a falling price trend, and 
in fact there are several. While the “labor content 
of production” has diminished, the labor (and leisure) 
sapacity for consumption has increased, and wages, 
rents and taxes have increased as fast or faster than 
costs have been diminished. It is immaterial that 
indebtedness increases so long as trade and production, 
which cannot be carried on without using credit, 
increase also; the trouble starts when the burden of 
debt is increased by forcing prices downward. The 
instability of business conditions before the war was 
far less serious than during the periods of falling 
prices in the XIX century, and the crisis of 1907 was 
negligible compared with the catastrophic slumps of 
1921 and 1930 due to deflation. Finally, it seems 
absurd to claim that prices ought to fall as production 
increases when, in fact, production diminishes as 
prices fall. Dr. W. L. Thorp’s Business Annals for 
Great Britain and the U. S. A. show three ‘‘years of 
prosperity per year of depression’? when the trend 
of prices was rising as compared with only three- 
quarters of a year when it was falling. And though 
it is claimed that real incomes may increase more 
rapidly when the trend of prices is downward, the 
figures of physical production hardly support. this 
contention. Carl Snyder’s index for the United 
States shows that from 1895 to 1913, with rising 
prices, production increased at about 4% per annum 
as against less than 1% for the preceding fifteen 
years of falling prices. Changes in the level of com- 
modity prices are meaningless except in relation to 
the levels of money costs and incomes. And when 
prices are forced down, costs are largely unaffected 
but incomes are reduced. 





Canadian Paint Production 


Paints, pigments, varnishes, and related products made for 
sale by the seventy-five manufacturing establishments operating 
in Canada in 1931, had a total value of $18,536,463 at the works. 
This total, according to the report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was 2.3 per cent. less than that for 1930. Among the 
chief products manufactured for sale were: Ready-mixed paints, 
valued at $7,594,352; varnishes, $2,672,914; enamels, $1,760,- 
301; nitrocellulose lacquers, $1,368,513; white lead in oil, 
$641,835; cold-water paints, $598,384; stains, $547,075; paste 
paints, $476,805; corroded $397,785; pyroxylin 
thinners, $380,088; shellac, $363,493; ground colors in oil or 
japan, $302,219; and putty, $193,047. Of the seventy-five plants 
in operation in 1931, forty-one were situated in Ontario, sixteen 
in Quebec, nine in British Columbia, five in Manitoba, and one 
each in Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. These establishments employed fixed and working 
capital of $24,985,476, and had a monthly average of 2,780 
employees. 


white lead, 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Perfumes, Cosmetics and Soaps, Vol. 11, by William Poucher, 
600 p., published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 4th ave., 
N. Y. City. $9.00. 

The fourth edition of this acknowledged authoritative work 
on perfumes and soaps has been enlarged by the addition of 
several chapters. There are two new flower monographs and the 
chapter dealing with the cracking of soaps has been considerably 
revised. There is a new chapter, also, on fruit flavors. 


Capitalism And Communism: A _ Reconciliation, by 
Oscar Newfang, 278 p., published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 W. 45th st., N. Y. City. $2.50. 

An intensely interesting summary of the cases against cap- 
italism and communism and also the advantages of these two 
systems. The author points out several novel possibilities of 
change that might be made in both to the ultimate betterment 


of the so-called working classes primarily and the world at large 
generally. 


The Economic Results Of Prohibition, by Clark Warburton, 
273 p., Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. $3.25. 

One in a series of studies in history, economics and public law 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 

A very thorough investigation of a highly interesting subject. 
The book answers many of the questions of an economic nature 
that are constantly being introduced in debate. The statistics 
are particularly valuable. 

Modern Civil Engineering, by Richard 8. Kirby and Philip 
Laurson, 324 p., published by Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. $4.00. 

A history of the profession of civil engineering. Exhaustive, 
authoritative, and beautifully illustrated. 

Motion and Time Study, by Allan H. Mogensen, 228 p., 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd st., N. Y. 
City. $2.50. 

The book is the outgrowth of a small booklet prepared for use 
in connection with time motion studies at M. I. T. Many of 
the problems have been enlarged upon and a large amount of 
material that has appeared from time to time in Factory and 
Industrial Management in the way of articles has been added. 
The book is profusely illustrated and this aids materially in 
‘“‘putting over’ the author’s many actual time and motion 
studies. 


pH And Its Practical Application, by Frank L. LaMotte, 

William B. Kenny and Allen B. Reed, 262 p., published by 

The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. $3.50. 

A practical book for all readers who are not interested in the 
theoretical aspects of hydrogen ion determination but who re- 
quire a book which deals directly with the use of hydrogen ion 
determination methods in control of industrial processes and 
laboratory fields Wherein the wide experience of the authors has 
found use for such methods. Much original material, hitherto 
unpublished, is included. 


The Price of Transportation Service, by Winthrop M. Daniels, 
86 p., paper bound, published by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33 
St., N. Y. City. $0.75. 

A theoretical and to a certain extent practical discussion of 
the problem of railroad rates. The present book is really a 
chapter in a much larger work on railroad transportation which 
is not yet complete, and is offered at this time in the hope that 
it will elicit criticism and frank discussion. To. those charged 
with traffic problems the book will prove interesting and en- 
lightening. Undoubtedly it will provoke further thought in the 
minds of those trained in transportation. Even to the so-called 
layman the railroad situation today is a vital and important 
subject. To such, the book will not prove too technical to read 
with profit. 
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Maintenance 


By F. D. Hartford 


HEMICAL plant maintenance is keeping the 
physical property in such condition that pro- 
duction is never impeded, and that undue loss 

from wear and deterioration is prevented. To carry 
out its purpose, maintenance work uses two distinct 
methods. The first: frequent, regular inspections of 
all equipment combined with lubrication, tightening, 
packing, adjustment, ete. The second: repairing or 
rebuilding machinery or structures which have failed 
after long service or because of accidents. 

As an example of routine maintenance, electric 
motor inspection may be cited. Daily some main- 
tenance electrician checks each motor for bearings, 
belt tension, clearance, holding down bolts, brushes, 
ete. In addition, he applies whatever lubricant is 
necessary and finally cleans the machine of dirt, dust, 
and excess oil. So few process men are competent to 
give a motor the proper routine attention, that 
placing the whole responsibility definitely on the 
maintenance department is desirable. This is also 
true of much other chemical apparatus, such as 
filter presses, fractionating columns, and all control 
instruments. 

Difficulty often develops in preventing the process 
men from doing necessary routine maintenance, 
especially on the night or graveyard shifts; but to 
secure true maintenance costs and undivided re- 
sponsibility, such work should be reserved whenever 
possible for maintenance crew. Running and heavy 
repairs, which require the special knowledge, materials, 
and tools of the various crafts, are not likely to get 
confused with process work. However, there is 
danger that what is really construction about the 
plant will utilize the time and tools of the main- 
tenance department without giving it full credit, 
thereby distorting maintenance costs. Not until 
maintenance men, process operators, and cost keepers 
understand clearly the limits of maintenance work can 
maintenance costs comparable from month to month 
or between subsidiary plants be fairly obtained. 

One friend of mine changes the oil (of a very high 
grade) in his automobile every 500 miles, the valves 
are ground at 2,000 mile intervals, and each rattle 
is eliminated even though it takes a mechanic all 
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day to do it. Another friend having the same make 
of car is more conservative. The oil of his motor is 
renewed every 1,000 miles, the valves ground every 
20,000 miles, and the car serviced once a month. 
Obviously the maintenance cost of the first car is 
several times that of the second. The _ practical 
results, save perhaps to the respective owners’ sensi- 
bilities, are identical. Neither the gasoline mileage 
nor the trade-in value of the first car is any greater 
than that of the second. Maintenance in the factory, 
like that of the first automobile, can be too refined. 
What is wanted is a practical compromise between 
“fussiness’” and neglect. Just how good, and hence 
how costly, maintenance should be, is a matter of 
judgment based on experience. For example, a 
mechanic might spend six hours setting the bearings, 
gears, and impellers on a Roots-type blower. An 
added six hours, however, doubtless would not in- 
crease by a single day the operating life of the blower. 
On the other hand, one hour’s work would be entirely 
inadequate for a satisfactory job. 

Perhaps the compromise for the executive is half- 
way between the maintenance insisted by a bond- 
holder and that which a dividend-hungry stockholder 
will allow. 

Over a period of time good maintenance is cheaper 
than “marginal”? maintenance—just enough to “get 
by.”’ In some plants, the maintenance gang may be 
shy of man power, or of planning power so that the 
men must rush madly from pillar to post trying to 
keep things going, but without doing a single thorough- 
ly workmanlike job. 

The marshalling of men, their morale, their organ- 
ization, and their equipment are more frequently at 
fault than numbers or wages. Some maintenance 
authorities advocate piece work or group bonuses as 
a stimulant, but, in my opinion, the best and lowest 
cost maintenance work follows considerate and en- 
thusiastie leadership. 

Unsatisfactory maintenance may sometimes be due 
to a crew too largely drawn from men who have no 
sense of order or carefulness, or to the use of men too 
precise for jobs that do not require precision. On the 
other hand, unworkmanlike maintenance can be due 
to gassy conditions, excessive heat, acid splash, 
cramped quarters, or illogical plant arrangement, so 
that all blame for it cannot be put justly upon the 
maintenance department. 

Orthodox plant cost finding, splitting production 
costs into material, labor, and manufacturing ex- 
pense, lumps maintenance under latter division with 
a host of other items—insurance, taxes, power, light, 
research, ete.—to be distributed to the product in 
some approximate manner. Since maintenance forms 
such a large proportion of cost in chemical produc- 
tion—frequently more than direct labor—it should be 
accorded an importance beside that of direct labor, 
and then studied correspondingly. To be so studied, 
maintenance costs can be segregated—as are those of 
production—into material, labor, and burden. Figure 1 
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shows pictorially the various factors, materials, per- 
sonnel, or cost items, in each group. 

The maintenance order, in whatever department it 
originates, will, after the work is done, sum up the 
material cost as evidenced by the storehouse tickets 
and the labor cost as shown by the time cards. The 
total of all such orders allocated at the end of the 
month to the proper department—sulfuric 
phosphate, or salt cake, as the case may be 
appear in the cost of the products. 

The maintenance burden can be carried to the 
product in two ways: a proportion of it can be ap- 
plied to each maintenance order, or the total can 
be divided monthly according to each department’s 
use of maintenance facilities. Because maintenance 
burden items should be studied individually rather 
than in small combinations as would appear on the 
maintenance orders, the first method is of question- 
able value. Figure 2 shows how the burden might 
be distributed according to the second plan in a plant 
where shop equipment was used principally for heavy 
chemical maintenance and only slightly by the C .P. 
departments. 


acid, 
will 


Maintenance Personnel and Costs 


Again, tank car repairs might monopolize a large 
proportion of the maintenance shop area and vir- 
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Figure I. Repair parts to Welders — distributed to product 


departments by maintenance work orders. Shop Heat to Shop 
Craneman—distributed monthly to product departments on basis 
of utilization of maintenance facilities. 


tually all the time of the traveling crane. Accordingly, 
such repairs should be saddled with a proportionate 
share of the shop expense so that their costs can be 
compared with those in other plants not possessing 
such equipment, or with those in the same plant before 
the shop equipment was installed. 

Not long ago I saw on one job two types of main- 
tenance workmen. A company was replacing with 
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new materials the corrugated roofing and structural 
supports of a carboy storage shed. The men doing 
most of the work had grown up in the company shop. 
Unskilled at the outset, they had picked up a smatter- 
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ing of mechanical skill as their work showed. The 
structural members were bowed by straining, their 
paint was scarred, the edges of the corrugated sheets 
were not well aligned, the laps were carelessly made, 
and some of the nail holes were in the bottoms of the 
corrugations instead of on the tops. The job was 
passable, yes, but it fell far below the standard of 
good workmanship. 

After the company men finished, contract sheet 
metal workers appeared to place gutters and down 
spouts. These were highly skilled craftsmen who had 
served a long apprenticeship. Their tools were 
correct and plentiful, their ladders were the proper 
length, all abutting joints were carefully flanged, and 
all raw edges were neatly concealed. Every part of 
their work was rigid, plumb, straight, and finished. 
These men worked quickly and vanished, leaving no 
litter behind. 


It has been my experience that the best and least 
costly maintenance crew consists of a few picked 
craftsmen. Men trained at a bench by a real mechanic 
and who can handle a file, or a hammer, or a machine 
tool with the same deftness that a genuine chemist 
shows when handling glassware, form my standard 
of maintenance employees. Although such a picked 
crew will give a master mechanic plenty of trouble, 
the trouble will not be the kind that has disastrous 
results. Such men are high priced, they are often 
temperamental, they have to be goaded along some- 
times, they must be given work that tests their 
mettle and keeps them eager to show what they can 
do. However, when a job is finished by such a crew, 
the master mechanic can forget it. A bungling job 
he can scarcely ever live down. 


In all maintenance work, apply the trade slogan of 
a certain pioneer tool maker, ‘The recollection of 
quality remains long after the price is forgotten.” 
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Benzol Recovery 
Replaces 
Petroleum Imports 


By C. H. S. Tupholme 


OR years the manufactured gas industry has 

argued whether it is more profitable to leave 

the benzol constituent in the manufactured 
gas, as representing so many B.t.u., or to extract and 
sell it independently. That controversy has now very 
definitely been settled in favor of extraction, as the 
value of the therm (100,000 B.t.u.) of benzol in the 
liquid state is just about double its value as gas. 
Consequently, benzol extraction plants are springing 
up rapidly all over Britain. 

For example, the largest manufactured gas plant in 
London is now extracting 16,000 gallons of motor 
benzol per day from 75 million cu. ft. of coal gas. At 
the other end of the scale, the town of Devonport, 
which supplies some 26,000 consumers with manufac- 
tured gas, is producing motor benzol at the rate of 
some 130,000 gallons per annum, all of which has a 
guaranteed sale to the organization operating the 
town buses. Similar examples can be given from all 
over Britain. 

The technical aspect of benzol extraction from 
manufactured gas involves no difficulties, the design- 
ers of chemical plant have had the apparatus and the 
processes ready for years—it has simply been a 
matter of waiting a favorable opportunity to per- 
suade gas plant executives to install the plant and 
operate the process—and that opportunity has now 
come. 

The most favored method of benzol extraction at 
the moment is the wash oil process in which gas oil 
is used as the absorbing medium. This process is 
employed at Devonport for example, and is now in 
installation in a large number of manufactured gas 
plants throughout Britain. The manufactured gas is 
scrubbed with the oil in a vertical centrifugal washer. 
In each of the separate chambers, which form quite 
distinct stages in the washing operation, the shaft 
carries a boss mounted with eight distributors which, 
in rotating, pick up oil from a reservoir and spray it 
tangentially through the ascending gas stream. A 
steady bearing holds the lower end of the shaft which 
is driven through a totally enclosed work reduction 
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DISTILLATE =——— Per CENT 
Comparison of distillation ranges for crude benzol recovered by 
ordinary wash oil system, active carbon and system used at Devon- 
port and other plants. 


gear by a direct-coupled electric motor. The resist- 
ance to the gas flow caused by this type of washer is 
extremely small (Gas Eng., XLIX, 9, 443). 

The oil from the “‘debenzolized oil” tank is pumped 
at constant speed through the centrifugal washer and 
returns to the “benzolized oil” tank, from which it is 
circulated at the same rate by another pump through 
the oil stripping plant back to the ‘“debenzolized oil” 
tank. In the oil-stripping or benzol recovery plant 
the oil is first pre-heated by means of saturated steam 
at boiler pressure in a heater of all cast iron construc- 
tion. The oil, in ascending through the heater, passes 
over detachable steam coils of ‘‘hairpin’”’ form which 
are arranged so that all steam joints are external to 
the casing and not in contact with the oil. This 
ensures safety of operation even in the event of a 
faulty steam joint developing. 

The pre-heated oil and the vapors evolved from it 
pass by separate connections into a circular cast iron 
stripping still at a-point near the top. The still con- 
tains trays with bubbling hoods for bringing the oil 
and vapors into intimate contact, and has overflows 
arranged so as to lead the oil round the hoods in its 
passage from tray to tray down the still. Steam is 
admitted in controlled quality to the base of the still 
and in ascending strips the oil of the hydrocarbons 
absorbed from the gas. No dephlegmation or frac- 
tionation is attempted in the stripping still, which, 
however, is provided with two trays above the oil 
inlet for the sole purpose of arresting entrainment. 
The vapors which pass away from the still with the 
steam contain the whole of the hydrocarbons ab- 
sorbed by the oil, including naphthalene. 

Fractionation of the vapors is performed in the 
special Holmes’ column and fractionating condenser. 
The water supply to the condenser is automatically 
controlled by a thermostat which maintains a constant 
temperature of the vapors leaving it. In doing so the 
heavy hydrocarbons and a large proportion of the 
steam are condensed out of the mixture of vapors, 
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and the condensate in descending irrigates the 
specially packed fractionating column situated be- 
neath. The combined effect of the column and con- 
denser is to separate from the benzol a naphtha frac- 
tion containing substantially the whole of the naphtha- 
lene. In this way the extraction of naphthalene is 
effectively combined with the recovery of benzol. 
Another point about the system is that the consump- 
tion of cooling water is reduced slightly rather than 
increased, on account of the efficiency of heat ex- 
change in the specially designed fractionating con- 
denser. 

The quality of benzol made is equivalent to ‘‘once- 
run” erude benzol. It is almost entirely free from 
wash oil as can be seen from the distillation curve. 
The diagram also makes an interesting comparison of 
the benzol produced with a typical ordinary wash oil 
recovered benzol, and a typical active-carbon recov- 
ered benzol. The two latter curves are taken from 
the impartial evidence afforded by the Second Report 
of the Benzol Research Committee, National Benzol 
Association (1925). The flatter first portion of the 
curve for the Devonport benzol indicates the higher 
proportion of benzene contained in it, and the steeper 
end portion signifies the smaller proportion of heavy 
hydroearbons. The fact that the benzene content of 
the benzol is higher denotes also that the efficiency 
of gas stripping is increased. The latter effect is due 
to the more rigorous stripping of the wash oil in the 
still made possible by the sharp fractionation of the 
vapors in the automatically controlled fractionating 
apparatus. 

In the rectification of the crude benzol to produce 
motor benzol the acid washing process is adopted, in 





order that benzol to the National Benzol Association 
Specification can be made. Owing to the high quality 
the acid wash is performed directly on the crude 
benzol without the intermediate ‘once-running”’ 
distillation which has frequently to be employed. 

The recovery plant is practically automatic in 
operation and does not require any additional labor 
to that previously employed. This part of the plant 
is placed under the charge of the shift men who attend 
to the scrubbers, syphons, ete., about the works. The 
rectification of the benzol to produce motor benzol is 
carried out during the day by a single operator who 
has it for his main duty. The recovery of high quality 
crude benzol amounts to over 3 gal. per ton of coal 
carbonized, which corresponds to an annual produc- 
tion of 140,000 gal. The yield of motor benzol is 
rather more than 234 gal. per ton or about 130,000 
gal. per annum. 

The benzol recovery plant at the Beckton manufac- 
tured gas plant in London previously referred to 
employ the activated carbon adsorption principle 
which is said to be the largest of its kind in the world. 
Beckton treats 75 million cu. ft. of gas per day for 
benzol extraction, 16,000 gallons of benzol daily 
being obtained. 

The special features of this activated carbon plant, 
installed by British Carbo-Union, Ltd. are: 

1. No heavy fraction derived from wash oil, where 
the wash oil process is used (as at Devonport), so that 
a light oil is obtained without distillation. 


2. The possibility of removing organic sulfur com- 
pounds from the gas, so that the sulfur content is 
appreciably reduced. 
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In the active carbon process the gas is brought into 
contact with the carbon and the adsorbed products 
are recovered by direct steam heating. The processes 
of adsorption and distillation alternate repeatedly 
until the action is hindered by the formation of poly- 
merization products. The carbon is then regenerated 
by heating in a muffle furnace at 1100-1300 deg. F. 
and is then restored to its original adsorptive capacity. 

The activated carbon system at Beckton comprises 
eight cylindrical horizontal adsorbers. The auxiliary 
plant consists of two pairs of condensers, working in 
series, two preliminary and two final separators, two 
steam evaporators and two superheaters, three gas 
coolers, a set of water pumps, and an underground 
installation of benzol storage tanks. Facilities are pro- 
vided for the transport of activated carbon, which 
include a hydraulic lift, rail track and special carbon 
trucks, while travelling cranes are available for 
handling parts of the plant which may require dis- 
mantling. When the plant is operating at full capacity, 
five adsorbers are in operation in parallel, two are 
being steamed, while one adsorber is in reserve or is 
re-charged with carbon. The gas passes through the 
layer of activated carbon in an upward direction until 
the carbon is saturated with benzol. A new adsorber 
is then put into operation. Indirect and direct steam 
are admitted to the worked and shut down adsorber 
and liberate the absorbed benzol, which goes forward 
with steam, either direct or by way of the steam 
regenerators to the condensers. The benzol, which is 
separated from the condensate water, goes to the final 
separator, while the water runs to waste. The benzol 
and water vapor uncondensed in the first condensers 
is recovered in the second condensers, which is fol- 
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lowed by final separators. The benzol leaves through 
a visible overflow and goes to the storage tanks, after 
having been metered. 

When steaming is completed (after 20 to 30 min- 
utes) rich gas is admitted again. As the carbon in the 
adsorber after steaming has a temperature of 215-250 
deg. F., the gas readily removes the moisture which 
has been retained by the carbon. A rapid fall in 
temperature results, so that the carbon is soon cool 
enough to adsorb benzol from the gas without appre- 
ciable loss. The cooling is accelerated through the 
admission of cooling water to the coils. The stripped 
gas leaving the adsorber passes through the gas 
coolers, where it is cooled by direct contact with water. 
The periods of adsorption and steaming of the various 
adsorbers are staggered so that the different phases of 
the operation never coincide, except when the plant 
is working at full capacity, and then two adsorbers 
are steamed at the same time. 

As far as possible, the process steam is obtained 
from the two steam regenerators which extract heat 
from the benzol and water vapor leaving the absorbers. 
They are fed with the condensate from the adsorber 
coils. The water space of the evaporators is con- 
nected to a De Laval type of ejector supplied with 
superheated steam of 200 lb. per sq. in. pressure. A 
the that the 
at temperatures below 
The 
steam issuing from the ejector has a pressure of 5 lb. 


vacuum is produced above water so 
latter generates steam even 


that of boiling water at atmospheric pressure. 


per sq. in., and amounts to about 0.9-0.95 ton per ton 


It is 
augmented by exhaust steam from the booster tur- 


of high-pressure steam used in the De Laval jets. 




















bines and is used as direct steam in the adsorbers. 
The coils of the adsorbers are supplied with de-super- 
heated steam of 50 to 60 lb. pressure. 

The manufactured gas contains on an average 2.5 
imperial gallons of extractable hydrocarbons per 10, 
000 cu. ft. of gas, so that about 314 gallons of benzol 


are obtained per ton of coal carbonized. The crude 
spirit is nearly water-white, and contains 90 to 95 
per cent. of benzene and toluene. Its specific gravity 
averages 0.8745. 

As this article is being completed, news has come 
through that Stratford Gas Works, which supplies 
20,000 consumers with manufactured gas, has just 
put into operation a plant for recovering 100,000 
gallons of motor benzol per year. Also that Man- 
chester, which supplies a quarter million people with 
gas, is to begin work inmediately on a plant to pro- 
duce 350,000 gallons of pure motor benzol a year. 





Filter Presses 
By C. P. Callister, D. Sc. 


Filter presses are of two distinct types. First is the recessed 
plate or chamber press, in which all the plates are identical. The 
periphery of the plate is usually about two inches or three inches 
in thickness, with a machined face forming a joint with the outer 
rim of the next plate. The centre of each plate is recessed or 
hollowed out so that, when the ring faces are in contact, a hollow 
chamber is formed in the interior. The material to be filtered 
is fed in through a hole in the centre. The cloths have a cor- 
responding hole in the centre and are sewn together in pairs 
round this central hole, or, alternatively, may be gripped round 
the central hole of the plate by means of special rings or clips. 
The outer edges of the cloths are gripped between the ring 
faces of the plates where they serve to pack the joint. The 
liquid to be filtered enters through the central ports into the 
hollow space between the cloth-lined plates, and the filtered 
liquor is drawn off by a series of cocks, one located at the lowest 
point of each plate. This type has only one advantage, namely, 
that the large area of the central feed ports permits very large 
portions of suspended matter to be fed into the press without 
danger of clogging, and the great disadvantage in that it is 
difficult to prevent leakage round the inner edges of the cloths, 
no matter how they are secured. 

Second is the small-scale press with hollow distance 
pieces, known as frames, alternating with solid groove plates on 
which the cloth is hung. In this press the cloths are of double 
length, and are not pierced in any way, so that in assembling 
they are simply hung over the grooved plates. The feed-channel 
is at the top righthand corner and from this channel ports lead 
into each of the frames. The filtered liquor, after passing along 
the grooves in the surface of the solid plates, is drawn off from 
the cock at their lower left-hand corners. Here it will be noted 
that the feed channels are cast in external lugs on each plate, 
the joint between them being made by rubber gaskets or rings 
fitted into alternate plates. In some cases, a cloth cuff is fitted 
over these external lugs to make the joint. On the other hand, in 
a filter press with wooden plates and frames the feed channel is 
actually drilled through one side of the frame, necessitating a 
corresponding hole in the cloth to permit passage of the liquid 
along the feed channel thereby causing manifest disadvantages. 
First, the effective filtering area is decreased as a fairly wide face 
has to be left on the feed channel side in order to provide the 
necessary strength and to ensure that the cloth makes a tight 
joint round the various holes. Second, four holes have to be cut 
in each cloth, and as the cloth shrinks in use, the fitting of the 
cloths in assembling the press requires much greater care. 
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These presses, however, have another function—the washing 
of the cake in situ after filtration. This may be done to effect 
as complete a recovery as possible of the liquid, or some soluble 
constituent, or to purify an insoluble cake from some soluble 
ingredient. A second channel cast in this gun metal plate, on 
the left-hand top corner, is the washing channel. It does not 
communicate with the interior of the frame. On alternate plates, 
however, there is a port designed to lead water from the wash 
channel on to both faces of the grooved plate behind the cloth. 
The drain cock from this plate is closed. As a consequence, 
water introduced under pressure has to pass right through the 
cake and two cloths, and issues on the face of the next plate, on 
either side from which it escapes by the drain cock. 

In a “thorough extraction” filter press, the wash inlet is 
usually at the bottom and the outlet at the top, the claim being 
made that this prevents short circuiting of the wash water from 
the inlet to the outlet; but, since wash water is necessarily applied 
under a fairly high pressure, and the gravity head of two feet to 
three feet between the top and bottom of a plate is almost 
negligible in comparison, this is a claim for which there is not 
much justification. In the more elaborate of these presses, the 
plates may be fitted with as many as six inlet and outlet channels, 
so that quite a number of differences in procedure of filling and 
washing are possible. It is common practice, for example, to 
have the filtrate or the effluent wash water carried off by a 
common channel instead of through outlet cocks. This is of 
advantage where the effluent has to be delivered under pressure 
to some other container. It also saves time in manipulation of 
cocks, but has the serious disadvantage that in case of a leak, 
due to a hole in a cloth, it is not possible to isolate the faulty 
section, and the process of finding the defect when the press is 
discharged is extremely difficult. 


Choice of Filter Cloth 


Many presses are fitted with an air outlet at the top, so that 
when filling or washing, air entrapped in the top of the frames 
may be allowed to escape. Very frequently they are fitted with 
air channels to allow compressed air to be blown into the press 
to dry the cake somewhat before discharge. Others again are 
similarly equipped for the injection of steam, either to the cake 
itself or to the interior of the plates, for heating purposes. The 
plates may be made in a number of different materials to resist 
corrosion by, or contamination of, the material to be filtered. 

A filter press usually functions in either of two ways. As a 
clarifying filter it is used to remove usually a small amount of 
undesirable suspended matter from a liquid which must be 
absolutely freed therefrom. In this case, filter paper is often 
used. The other function is to collect a valuable cake and separate 
it from a useless liquor. In some cases, of course, obviously both 
liquor and cake may be of value. The chief distinction between 
this and the previous operation is that normally in this case a 
few leaks do not matter greatly. Paper is not generally of use, as 
it comes away with the cake in discharging. It should be stated 
that a filter paper usually requires a cloth backing, otherwise 
it will not stand the strain of pressure over the grooves of the 
plate. 

With past experience of laboratory filtration, one usually 
errs on the side of choosing too close a mesh, with the result 
that filtration becomes slow and difficult, especially after a few 
occasions of use. It should be remembered that the actual 
filtering medium after the first few seconds is not the cloth 
itself, but the close-packed layer of particles resting on its sur- 
face. Consequently, provided the mesh of the cloth is fine 
enough to enable this layer to be built up, any further restriction 
on the passage of the liquor through it is simply wasted effort. 
It is much more economical in time and effort to refilter the 
first few gallons which may run cloudy, and have a free-flowing 
filtration, than to insist on a clear filtrate from the first drop 
and restrict the rate of throughput. — Abstracted from the 
Chemical Age. 
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PHENOL U. S. Pp. Muriatic Acid 
; : k Nitric Acid 
preferred for use in molded plastics, synthetic resins and other CP. Acids 
modern applications. Salicylic Acid 
Maleic Acid 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
Monsanto Chemical Works Teipheny? Phecphete 
St Louis. USA. Lacquer Solvents 
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Charles L. Huisking, who will 
preside as toastmaster at the 
Highth Annual Dinner of The 
Druq, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, Ine. to 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria 
on March 16th. 


Above an niimatle qlimp ( 
anto the workaday life of a 
dean of chemical industry. 
William S Gray, S) (Charr- 
man of the Board, William S 
Gray & Co.) To the right, the 
private office where Leland 
Doan (Sale Ss Vanager, Do / 
Chemical Sale De partment 
holds 
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Left—Edgar M. 
Quce ny ( Presi - 
dent, Monsanto 
Chemical) seated 
at the desk from 
which he directs 
the affairs of the 
rartous Mon- 
santo interests. 
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of Our Chemieal Activities 





Chemical engincers and plant executives wili be interested in the 
introduction of “ Haveqg’ a combination of acid resisting asbestos 
and a specially prepared acid resisting resin of the phenol-formalde- 
hyde type. Molded in pieces as large as ten feet high and ten feet 
in diameter (right) and fitted into chemical reaction vessels “ Haveq” 
is reported to be particularly resistant to a wide variety of corrosive 
chemical substances. The new material was first developed in 
Germany tin 1925 and in January of this year an American plant 
was opened at) Newark, Del. Peculiar shapes and sizes present 
no serious problems where this new molded plastic is used. 











When the Governor of Michigan proclaimed a banking 
moratorium, Dow Chemical Company came to the rescue 
of the citizens of the town of Midland with tokens made 
of Dowmetal (magnesium aluminum alloy) to be used 
as the common medium of exchange with the butcher, 
the baker, and candlestick maker. Each one had a face 
value of twenty cents. These tokens were made as a pre- 
paredness measure but were not issued. Whether they will 
be or not depends upon the developments in the national 
financial crisis. Lowell Thomas, particularly well known 
by the members of the chemical industry, extolled this ac- 
lion by a chemical company over the radio in one o} 
his recent broadcasts on the day’s current happenings. 








fe ee William Lawrence 
Saunde rs Medal awarded year- 
ly for distinguished achieve- 
ment in mining engineering 
he ing prese nted to Walter Hull 
Aldridge, President, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company at the 
annual dinner of the A mericar 
Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers.J ames 
QO. Elton, Manager, Inter- 
national Smelting Company, 
Salt) Lake City, received the 
James Douglas Medal for 
CONS PICHOUS work in the fie lid 
of metallurgy. Left to right 

Frederick M. Becket, newly 
elected President of the In- 
stitute; Mr. Elton, Mr. Ald- 
ridge, and Scott Turner, out- 
going President and Director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Reeent Shifts in the 
British By-Product Coal-Tar Fields 


OLLOWING the war, the by- 
product coking industry passed 
with startling rapidity from be- 

ing a standardized industry operating 
under well-defined conditions, to one 
in which there was no stable ground. 
The sulfate of ammonia market—the 
prinicpal by-product from a financial 
point of view—was so affected by the 
commercial exploitation of synthetic 
ammonia that the price dropped to 


By G. E. Foxwell, D. Sc. 


As source of a considerable 
part of our supplies of 
cresols and creosote oils 
the British coking opera- 
tions are of interest, and 
it will strike American 
chemical people at once 
that this article, which is 
abstracted from ‘‘Chem- 
istry & Industry,’’ seems 
curiously neglectful of the 
strictly chemical solutions 
which might be found for 


not enough large modern ones to pro- 
duce all the coke required and (2) the 
small plants having in most instances 
been built a very long time ago the 
capital charges have been virtually 
extinguished. 

As the older plants become so old 
that it will no longer pay to repair 
them, it is clear that they cannot be 
rebuilt unless some change is made in 
present practice. The by-product cok- 





unremunerative levels. Today ovens the troubles besetting ing industry is now definitely contract- 
are more concerned with finding means sie plants in Great jing, not because less coke will neces- 
ritain. 


for throwing their ammonia away than 
for selling it. The price of coking 
slack rose higher in relation to the price of coke than 
it had done formerly. Wages increased; costs had 
to be decreased and some new source of income dis- 
covered. Labor costs were selected as the key item 
wherein it was imperative that there should be a 
reduction. The result of this policy was the inception 
of the modern large-sized coke oven, which is fitted 
with the most elaborate machinery for handling the 
much greater weight of coke and in order to reduce 
the number of men employed to a minimum. 

The size of the coke oven chamber was increased 
so that it held double the amount of coal per charge, 
and in consequence the wall area was considerably 
increased. New technical problems were introduced 
by the necessity for heating with greater uniformity 
this larger wall area, and new designs were adopted, 
which further increased the cost of the construction. 
The net result is that the quality of the coke produced 
in the modern oven has been much improved, but the 
capital cost per ton of coal carbonized has been im- 
mensely increased. To build small plants on modern 
lines is now quite uneconomic, while to build them 
on the older style may cause the cost of coke-making 
to be too high because of the higher labor charges. 
The trend of development has inevitably made the 
small installation obsolete, and existing small installa- 
tions can only continue to exist because (1) there are 
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sarily be required, but because that 

coke will be made in fewer plants. It is 
quite likely that the 130 plants we have may be 
reduced in the course of a few years to something less 
than 50. 

There are signs, moreover, that the iron and steel 
industry may have even more to do with the control 
of the coke ovens in the future. When ammonia failed 
as a by-product, the only one that could obviously be 
put in its place was gas. Gas was supplied to one or 
two gasworks before the war, and in the early years 
of the last decade, the coking industry canvassed the 
gas market assiduously; the gas market has closely 
approached saturation today, but unless an addi- 
tional source of income is found it is not economic to 
build even the large modern plants with their low 
operating costs. One solution which has been put for- 
ward by the present writer is the development of sub- 
sidiary industries. Just as the colliery industry devel- 
oped the coking industry—a purely chemical under- 
taking—to utilize its coking slack, so the coking 
industry might develop subsidiary gas-using indus- 
tries which would dispose of its surplus gas. There 
must be many fuel-using undertakings which could 
operate very profitably on gas at, say, 8d. per thousand 
cubic feet, a price which would be cheap to those 
industries, but highly satisfactory to the coke ovens. 
The solution which appears most likely to prevail to 
judge from present indications is that more and more 
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coking plants will be constructed at the steel works. 
A colliery that is to erect one of the large modern 
plants must have a large output of coking slack; such 
an output, indeed, can only be produced from a 


number of collieries acting in unison. It was hoped 
by those interested in by-product coking that neigh- 
boring collieries would pool their resources to erect 
a combined coking plant, but the British colliery 
proprietor proved to be too strongly individualistic to 
permit of such arrangements being made. Whether 
the compulsory amalgamations now under discussion 
will assist matters remains to be seen. 

The search for new by-products to take the place 
of ammonia which has so deteriorated in value, as has 
been indicated previously, has only discovered gas for 
town’s purposes. The South Yorkshire gas grid is an 
endeavor to use the gas industrially, but according 
to the Area Gas Committee has only limited applica- 
tion. This market is now satisfied by existing con- 
tracts under present conditions. A determined 
attempt was made to cheapen the cost of manufactur- 
ing sulfate of ammonia by making use of the H.S con- 
tained in the gas to provide the sulfuric acid, but the 
experience of those who developed this processs has 
not been such as to encourage other experimenters; 
economic reasons have indeed rendered the process 
and probably all similar processes—unworkable for 
the present. Suggestions have been made to use the 
COz in the gas to convert the ammonia into carbonate, 
and a plant has been designed for the purpose. When 
all is done, however, the fact remains that by-product 
coking is very far from being the remunerative prop- 
osition it once was and that no by-product of general 
applicability has yet been found to take the place of 
those which have decreased in value. 





Solvent Recovery 
By W. L. Brogan 


Recovery of vapors of organic solvents mixed with air or other 
permanent gases plays an important part in industries such as 
artificial silk, celluloid, smokeless powder, leather-cloth, etc., 
where large quantities of solvent are evaporated during the 
process. In recent years intensive competition in industries of 
such nature has made the installation of efficient solvent re- 
covery systems imperative. Processes which have been employed 
to recover solvent can be classified into the following sections:— 
Direct condensation; condensation after compression; processes 
of absorption in liquid media; processes of adsorption in solid 
media. 

Condensation processes have been mainly adapted to types 
of manufacture in which it was possible to maintain a high 
solvent/air ratio. Where large volumes of air-vapor mixture of 
low solvent concentration are handled, these processes are 
decidedly not applicable. One major disadvantage of condensa- 
tion systems is the fact that during recovery solvent /air mixtures 
of concentrations within the explosive limits must be handled, 
danger of explosion under these conditions being always present. 

The absorption processes which have been applied extensively 
in the recovery of volatile solvents have mainly used as absorbing 
media the following absorbents:—water; sulfuric acid; cresol; 
mineral oil. Of these, the most generally employed has been 
cresol, and in England and on the Continent for some time cresol 
absorption plants were extensively employed. 
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One disadvantage of the cresol absorption system was that, 
owing to the absorbing medium exerting a comparatively high 
vapor pressure a certain percentage was continually being lost 
in the exhausted gas, which necessitated considerable expenditure 
in making up the losses of absorbent experienced when large 
volumes of air at low solvent concentration were handled. 

Of recent years development in solvent recovery practice has 
been mainly concerned with the employment of solid absorbents, 
the two principal classes employed being activated carbon and 
gels. The most important of the gels used has been silica gel, and 
under certain operating conditions good efficiency of recovery has 
been claimed. The major disadvantage of this process is that the 
absorbing medium has affinity for moisture. Recent develop- 
ments in the production of activated carbon, to be used as an 
absorbent for solvent in solvent recovery processes, have pop- 
ularized this type of solvent recovery system to such an extent 
that, in the majority of cases where solvent in the form of vapor, 
intermixed with air, of low concentration is available, the ac- 
tivated carbon type of solvent recovery is now employed. 


Development of Activated Carbon Processes 


Although used as an absorbing medium for solvent for a con- 
siderable time, it was not until 1916 that Friedrich Bayer and 
Co., Luverkusen, Germany, patented their process for regenera- 
tion of activated carbon by the use of steam. The Bayer process 
was further developed on a large technical scale after the war by 
the Carbo-Union, Frankfurt. The general method of operation 
of activated carbon solvent recovery plants is as follows:— 

The machines in which the selvents are evaporated are hooded 
and connected by ducts to a blower which forces the solvent /air 
mixtures through the adsorbers containing activated carbon. 
The gases pass through the carbon and adsorption takes place 
in a narrow zone which travels down the bed as the carbon 
becomes loaded. When the adsorption zone reaches the bottom 
of the bed the adsorber is closed down for regeneration. Adsorp- 
tion of solvent in activated carbon takes place with evolution 
of heat. Though the rise in temperature is not very great— 
generally about 10 to 15 deg., according to the temperature of 
the solvent /air mixture led to the adsorbers, it is possible by the 
insertion of a series of delicate thermometers to follow the 
adsorption zone through the bed. When fully charged, the solvent 
is removed from the carbon by passing low-pressure steam 
through the bed in a direction opposite to the direction in which 
the solvent /air mixture has been passed through. 

The tendency of modern technique has been to reduce the 
the pressure of the steam employed to a minimum. Superheated 
or high-pressure steam has no particular advantage, and its use 
tends to cause oxidation of solvents which are easily decomposed, 
or in the case of organic esters, to hydrolize the ester with the 
production of free acid which, in turn, attacks the adsorber 
linings and condenser coils. The steam/solvent mixture is 
generally led to a condenser and condensed with the solvent. 
The amount of steam necessary is from three to five pounds per 
pound of solvent recovered. After discharge of the solvent, the 
carbon bed is usually dried by the passage of air, at a temperature 
of about 100 deg. C., through the centre of the bed. The tem- 
perature of the bed, due to the latent heat and vaporization of 
the water, falls considerably and then generally rises approach- 
ing the temperature of the air which is passed in. The carbon 
is then sufficiently dry and ready to adsorb more solvent. 

In some plants it is the custom to employ coils in the bed, 
which facilitates heating and cooling of the carbon. This practice 
is not very general, because of difficulties which have occurred 
on account of the expansion and contraction of the coils breaking 
down the carbon into‘‘fines.”” The production of fine carbon 
particles in the carbon bed, either by the expansion and con- 
traction of the coils, or the friction of the solvent-laden air through 


_the carbon bed, necessitates the periodical sifting of the carbon 


which is used for solvent recovery. These “‘fines’’ increase the 
back pressure on the blower and thereby decrease its efficiency. 


—Abstracted from Chemical Engineering and Mining Review. 
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The Alkaline Earths 


and Their Uses 


By Charles Hardy and Paul M. Tyler 


ALCIUM, strontium, and barium are all silvery 
white, ductile, malleable metals, soft enough to 
be cut with a knife (or scissors) like lead and 

readily melted at a strong red heat (800° to 850°C.). 
Their boiling points usually quoted around 
1140° to 1170° C. Calcium is about one and one-half 
times as heavy as water; the specifie gravity of 
strontium is about 2.5 and that of barium about 3.5. 
Until very recently strontium had probably never 
been prepared pure and was simply a laboratory 
curiosity, usually kept immersed in naphtha; at 
present, however, it can be produced in the United 
States in substantial quantities for prompt delivery 
and at a relatively low price as compared with prices 
of new metals generally. Calcium and more recently 
barium are available in commercial quantities, 
usually in small lumps with a dark gray exterior and 
lustrous gray to yellowish white on freshly cut sur- 
faces. They are packed in air-tight cans or carefully 
stoppered bottles. Even barium, theoretically the 
least active of the group, is converted into an oxide 
when exposed to the atmosphere for even a few 
moments; for this reason it is often protected by a 
coating of copper. A resume of the somewhat con- 
flicting literature covering the physical properties 
of these metals has been published by Mellor.’ Of 
possible interest is the high electrical conductivity of 
calcium. On the basis of equal cross sectional area, 
calcium’s conductivity is 45.1 per cent. that of silver, 
being exceeded in this respect only by silver, copper, 
gold, and aluminum. For equal weight and length, 
however, calcium is apparently among the _ best 
available conductors; on this basis, the conductivity 
of silver is only 32.5 when that of calcium is 100. 
Strontium is a relatively poor conductor. 

According to Mantell and Hardy”, calcium metal 
may be handled without danger to the skin and can 
be machined in a lathe, sawed, extruded, drawn into 
wire, pressed, and hammered into plates. Its hard- 
ness is about 2.5 on the Von Moh’s scale and 
42.5 Brinell (500 kg.) Thus it is very much harder 
than sodium or lithium, but softer than cadmium or 
magnesium. It is not brittle and has a tensile strength 


are 
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of 8,700 lb. per square inch. At temperatures around 
its melting point (1,490° F.) it oxidizes exceedingly 
readily and hence cannot be melted and cast except 
under a cover of inert gases. At temperatures below 
about 500° F. even in moist air the metal is protected 
to a considerable extent by its oxide film. 

As might be expected from their position in the 
Periodic System (Mendeleef) the chemical charac- 
teristics of the three elements are quite similar. The 
group is often described as the alkaline earths under 
which designation magnesium is sometimes included 
and also radium. All three metals decompose water— 
though rather slowly at ordinary temperatures—with 
evolution of hydrogen and formation of difficultly 
soluble hydroxides which are strongly alkaline. 

The salts are generally colorless crystals or white 
powders. Most of them are insoluble in water except 
for the halides (chlorides, bromides, ete.), the nitrites, 
nitrates, chlorates, and acetates. There is a marked 
gradation in properties illustrated by the almost 
complete insolubility of barium sulfate, the slight 
solubility of strontium sulfate, and the quite appre- 
ciable solubility of calcium sulfate. Moreover, cal- 
cium salts as a class are not toxic, whereas all barium 
salts (except the insoluble sulfate) are poisonous— 
producing symptoms of the deadly “loco” disease 
in men and eattle. The valence of all these elements 
is two. 

Calcium is the only one of the three metals which 
has been used commercially on even a moderately 
extensive scale. Strontium, as previously stated, 
has scarcely ceased to be a laboratory curiosity and 
has not been on the market long enough for potential 
consumers to become acquainted with it. Barium has 
been available in commercial quantities or at any- 
thing less than a prohibitive price only since 1929, 
when two domestic concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of 99.95 per cent. pure barium metal. It is 
used in the radio industry as a “getter” for vacuum 
tubes. For this use it is available as an alloy with 
magnesium and the pure metal is also made into tiny 
pellets made from wire extruded in a coating of copper 
sheet; these pellets are “flashed,” like magnesium, 











to clean up the last traces of gas. It is a very active 
deoxidizer and degasifier, combining with practically 
all gases except the most inert, such as helium and 


argon. A little of the metal may be used in pyro- 
technics. As a deoxidizer of most molten metals it 
has a decided advantage over calcium and the alkali 
metals in that it is heavy enough to sink instead of 
floating and perhaps burning on the surface; barium, 
moreover, is apparently superior in several other 
respects to calcium. Barium slags are quite fluid 
whereas calcium oxide often causes sticky slags. As 
noted later, barium in copper refining seems to be a 
more efficient gas remover than one would expect in 
view of its relative chemical activity, and the fact 
that it is less likely to remain in the copper has its 
effect upon electrical conductivity and other physical 
properties of the metal. The principal use, however, 
is as a minute addition to nickel alloy wire used in 
automotive ignition equipment, especially spark plugs. 
A nickel alloy containing 0.09 per cent. barium was 
found to give 200 micro-amperes electron current at 
1,100° C. and two milliamperes at 1,150° C., while 
0.05 per cent. has been found adequate for spark plug 
electrodes, alloys containing up to 0.10 per cent. have 
proved advantageous for use as a base metal for 
oxide-coated cathodes in radio tubes and for other 
uses without coating. The thermionic electron 
emission increases very rapidly with an increase in 
the percentage of barium®. Barium has also been 
employed asa hardening agent in high-lead alloys, but 
for this purpose it is often replaced by calcium and 
barium, moreover, is rarely added in the form of 
the metal but rather as a lead-barium alloy made by 
a process to be described later. Even in vacuum tubes 


much of the barium is not supplied in the form of the 
metal. 


Possible Commercial Uses 


Possible uses* for barium or alloys of barium and 
copper include (1) production of high conductivity 
copper castings, (2) production of high-lead-bearing 
metals containing copper, tin, and lead, (3) improve- 
ment of the fluidity of secondary aluminum used in 
making aluminum castings, and (4) production of 
aluminum-bronze castings and forgings. Quite re- 
cently, one of the authors made up a number of 
mixtures of barium and magnesium (60/40) which 
have been used in the electrical industry; these alloys 
do not oxidize in the same way as barium itself. 

Calcium is chemically the most active of the three 
metals, and due to its lower atomic weight 40 pounds 
of calcium is equivalent in reducing power to 137 
pounds of barium, a ratio of more than 3 to 1. Inas- 
much as it is likewise much cheaper per pound it 
follows that it is the most economical of the group for 
most chemical purposes. The metal readily combines 
with a great many gases absorbing moisture with 
special avidity and the resulting compounds are 
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generally non-toxic and mechanically and chemically 
removable with little difficulty. For most of these 
purposes, however, sodium metal is even cheaper 
than calcium and it follows that even calcium finds 
little employment in organic syntheses and similar 
reactions where its value as a reducing agent might 
be indicated. On the other hand, calcium is superior 
to sodium in the foundry as a deoxidizer and scavenger 
and it also has virtues as an alloying agent. It is 
effective in deoxidizing and degasifying copper and 
recent experiments indicate that if proper precautions 
are taken in melting, and if not more than 0.1 per 
cent. of calcium remains in the copper after de- 
oxidation, the mechanical properties and electrical 
conductivity of the metal are not materially im- 
paired’. Although presumably less active chemically 
than calcium, large scale experiments show that 
barium actually removes considerably more gas than 
would be expected according to theory and it has the 
advantage over calcium that a slight excess has much 
less tendency to remain in the copper. Calcium 
additions, moreover, are more likely to make the 
metal sluggish. 


Calcium-treated Iron 


Metallic calcium in the form of briquettes made 
with sponge iron has been used as a deoxidizing agent 
for iron castings made in green sand molds®. An 
addition of 0.5 per cent. deoxidizer is mentioned. 
Calcium-treated iron tends to be denser and more 
uniform in grain structure than ordinary cast iron 
and to have increased transverse and tensile strength 
and better impact values (resistance to shock). 
Various alloys, notably calcium-silicon (30-35 per 
cent. Ca and 60-65 per cent. Si) and calecium-man- 
ganese-silicon (17-18 per cent. Ca, 8-10 per cent. Mn, 
and 55-60 per cent. Si) are available for scavenging 
steel, stainless iron, and high strength cast iron. 

A great deal of interest has lately been aroused in 
the use of calcium in lead refining to remove bismuth. 
Preliminary opinion points to the process being ap- 
plicable economically on lead having 0.5 per cent. or 
less of bismuth, and other removable impurities. It 
probably cannot compete with the Betts electrolytic 
process on high-bismuth lead, but there is an increas- 
ing tonnage of desilverized lead produced which con- 
tains too much bismuth for many uses but not enough 
to warrant the cost of the Betts process. When 
calcium is added to molten lead under suitable con- 
ditions a dross or crust is formed which removes most 
of the bismuth together with many other impurities. 
The purified bullion contains under 0.05 per cent. 
bismuth and hence can be used by corroders for 
making white lead. It may be quite hard due to 
residual calcium but if soft lead is desired, this excess 
may be removed by blowing with steam, chlorine, or 
other oxidizing agents. 

Retained in small amounts in the solidified metal, 
calcium is a potent hardening agent. Zine, for ex- 
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ample, with five per cent. calcium is very hard and 
exceedingly brittle. Various metals are rendered so 
brittle by small calcium additions that they can be 
easily pulverized; in fact this may provide a feasible 
method of obtaining certain metals in powdered form. 
Even in amounts of 0.3 per cent. it changes the 
character of certain metals so profoundly as to in- 
dicate possible new applications of 
importance. 


economic 


For the present, however, the principal commercial 
use of the alkaline earth metals as alloys is for harden- 
ing lead. During the World War the shortage of 
antimony used as a hardening agent in shrapnel 
bullets created interest in various lead-alkali and lead- 
alkaline earth alloys. In the United States, the best 
known of these were ‘‘Frary’” metal and ‘“Uleo” 
metal, and in Germany such alloys were marketed as 
‘‘Mathesius” metal, ‘“Lurgi Lagermetall’”’ and “‘Bohn- 
metal.”’ There are straight lead-barium alloys con- 
taining 96 to 98 per cent. of lead and 2 to 4 per cent. 
barium, while others contain up to one per cent. 
of calcium. ‘““Bohnmetal”, widely used as a lining for 
bearings on German railways, contains about 0.75 
per cent. calcium fortified with 0.5 per cent. sodium 
and 0.05 per cent. lithium. 

Of special interest is the recent development of age- 
hardening alloys of the lead-calcium series for use as 
sheathing for electrical cable. Hitherto a one per cent. 
antimony alloy in lead had been considered the best 
all around sheathing material, but pure lead alloyed 
with a few hundredths of one per cent. (0.02 to 0.1 
per cent.) of calcium has been found to develop 
greater fatigue resistance, working strength, and 
hardness. Moreover, the lead-caleium alloys reach 
equilibrium more promptly after extrusion, are prob- 
ably far less susceptible to fatigue failure, and are 
practically as resistant to corrosion as the lead- 
antimony alloy. Typical values on samples aged one 
month from Bell Telephone Laboratories are reported 
as follows’: 


No Calcium 








Pure lead 1 per cent 0.04 per cent 
antimony 


calcium 
Ultimate strength, lbs., per sq. 
in (rapid test)... .......... 2,100 3,300 3,100 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent. .. 92 44 68 
Creep under constant load 
starts at approximately lbs. 
per sq Is ss os. 


aieiGlanme ee 400 
Endurance limit, lbs. per sq. in. 
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400 800 
390 730 


Still another potential use of calcium or of calcium- 
aluminum alloys is in the production of light weight 
building materials. Added to a concrete mixture the 
powdered metal combines with water, liberating 
hydrogen which produces a porous structure similar 
to pumice. Concrete blocks and various shapes thus 
produced will float on water (sp. gr. as low as 0.25) 
and not only are light but afford excellent protection 
against heat and sound transfer. If the blocks were 
cast at a central plant the hydrogen could be col- 
lected and sold as a by-product. The concrete can 
also be cast in place. The quantity of calcium alloy 
is of the order of 0.3 to 0.4 per cent. of the weight of 
cement in the mixture and even at $1.50 per pound 
the metal cost is well under $1 per 100 pounds of 
product, or only a few cents per cubic foot. 

Metallie ealeium is produced commercially by the 
electrolysis of fused calcium chloride at a temperature 
The method 
first proposed by W. Rathenau and subsequently 
described by Brace® uses a water-cooled iron cathode 
that just touches the surface of the bath. The eal- 
cium solidifies on the cathode which is gradually 
raised producing a stick of metal which is protected 
on the sides by an adherent film of chloride and can 


only slightly above its melting point. 


be made of indefinite length as long as the end makes 
contact with the molten bath. The cell or tank may 


be made of graphite and graphite anodes are sus- 


pended in the chloride. The current density is ad- 


justed so as to maintain the bath liquid. 


" 


Plus Calcium—.25°% per ton 





The micrographs shown above have been taken of foundry iron casting to which one-quarter of a per cent. of calccum has been added com- 
pared with iron with no calcium. The changes in properties caused by the calcium are given: 
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Tensile Impact Brinell Sil. Sul. Phos. Man. T.C. 

38,400 3,940 228 2.74% .18% .15% .71% 3.01% 

41000 4,860 228 2.74 13 .15 .71 3.01 
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Barium and strontium may be made by similar 
methods by electrolysis of their respective chlorides, 
potassium chloride often being added to lower the 


melting point of the bath. As subchlorides are easily 
formed in this electrolysis it was formerly considered 
preferable to produce these metals by the thermit 
reaction with aluminum or by heating the oxide with 
at 1200° in an evacuated steel tube, the 
barium or strontium condensing in either case in the 
cooler part of the tube. 


silicon 


Production and Trade 


The metals have been made experimentally by 
reduction of their compounds with metallic sodium 
and by electrolysis of concentrated aqueous solutions 

The latter method was the 
The resulting amalgams can 


using a mercury cathode. 
one employed by Davy. 

be distilled but it is difficult to remove all the mercury. 
For 


alloys 


many purposes lead-calcium or lead-barium 
are produced directly and fairly cheaply by 
electrolyzing the chlorides over a layer of molten 
lead which acts as a cathode. A method for purifying 
ealeium by sublimation in vacuum (0.1 to 0.2 mm.) 
at about 800° but below the melting point has been 
patented in the United States and certain foreign 
countries.” . 
Statistics of production of these metals are not 
available and if available could not be published for 
the 


engaged at any one time in producing them. 


reason that only one or two firms have been 
Inas- 
much as the requisite furnace equipment is not par- 
ticularly complicated or expensive almost any electro- 
chemical or electrometallurgical concern could prompt- 
ly engage in the manufacture of one or more of these 
metals provided market conditions justified such 
action. Calcium was made at Niagara Falls some 
years ago but at the present time it is produced in the 
United States only sporadically and more or less 
experimentally. Two or more of the domestic pro- 
ducers confine their operations to purifying imported 
metal by sublimation. The world’s supply of calcium 


metal, estimated at 25 tons or more annually, is 


produced mainly in France and also in Germany. 
Domestic requirements are supplied by imports. 
Barium has been produced commercially in the 
It has also 
France, and Great 


The Bureau of Mines 


United States by at least two companies. 
produced in Germany, 
Britain and perhaps elsewhere. 


been 


has no information as to commercial production of 
strontium metal anywhere in the world, except by 
one domestic company. 

The tariff act of 1930 (par. 302-n) specifically pro- 
vides a duty of 25 per cent. on the foreign market 
value on barium, calcium, and strontium metals and 
alloys thereof with specified metals (including alu- 
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minum, silicon, and a number of other metals but 
not lead). 

The price of calcium, which some 15 years ago was 
still in the neighborhood of $20 per pound, was about 
$1.50 in 1932.1° This price represents metal con- 
taining 98.5 to 99 per cent. purity and furnished in 
irregular lumps (2 to 4 inch) packed in 100-pound, 
tin-lined cases or 10-pound, tin cans. It is also offered 
in 2-ounce pellets, in shavings of various degrees of 
fineness, and in sticks or extruded wire—all of which 
carry appropriate extras. Specially purified metal, 
of course, likewise commands a premium and higher 
prices are charged for small lots. 

Until about 1929 barium metal (98-99 per cent.) 
cost around $1 a gram or $450 a pound but in that 
year it became available for about $35 a pound. In 
1932 the price was further reduced to $7.50 to $10, 
and if the market should continue to grow, the metal 
may eventually be sold as low as $1 a pound. Stron- 
tium, being scarcely considered a commercial product, 
was not quoted until recently at any standard figure, 
prices on specific sales being subject to negotiation 
according to the quantity involved. Last year it 
was placed on the market at $35 a pound and 
a few months ago reduced to $20 a pound. 
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British Nitrogen Exports 


British exports of ammonium sulfate increased to 470,255 
short tons during 1932 as compared with 450,124 in the preceding 
year. Approximately 40 per cent. of the 1932 exports was 
shipped to Spain, in which market the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries (Ltd.) receives preferred treatment as a member of the 
European nitrogen cartel. 

The details of exports for the past few years as supplied by the 
Consulate General, London, follows: 





1931 1932 

Country Tons Tons 
Spain and Canaries... .. . 157,955 194,995 
ir) a 1,607 39 
Netherland India Re 10,376 12,516 
China. . 63,541 48,832 
Japan. . be Lie GAkwantuwtaveces, TSCRlOn” Heaters 
Bails Wee Bali ooo os csv vss vce csens 11,456 18,020 
Opher Countries: ....)6.06 6 cee cnakins ck. TESS 167 ord 
HORA 5.66.01 ob oid Os BR oa Cea Ne Re OO EO 
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Phosphate Flotation 


By Charles E. Heinrichs 


HE most recent and probably the greatest con- 
tribution to the phosphate industry of this 
country has been the application of flotation. 

At the instigation of the International Agricultural 
Corporation, investigations were started which finally 
resulted in the erection at Mulberry, Florida in 1928, 
of a phosphate flotation plant having a capacity of 
1,500 long tons of feed per day. A second plant was 
built soon thereafter also at Mulberry, Florida, having 
a capacity of 3,000 long tons per day of feed. Still a 
third plant was erected and placed in operation at 
Wales, Tennessee 

These three plants illustrate the three typical 
applications of phosphate flotation to date. The first 
plant, having been built immediately adjacent to a 
phosphate washer, receives all of the washer wastes 
composed of undersize from flat screens and vibrating 
screens, together with the log overflows. The second 
plant, having been built centrally with respect to 
several old debris dumps, obtains its feed by low- 
pressure hydraulic mining of these dumps. In both 
cases the operation is essentially a reclamation. The 
third application at Wales, Tennessee, where the 
plant is located adjacent to a washer, is partly for 
reclamation purposes, but primarily to accomplish 
a substantial increase in grade and, at the same time, 
a reduction in objectionable impurities such as iron 
and aluminum compounds. 

The phosphate washers make a final separation at 
1 mm. with recoveries of 45 to 55 per cent. of the 
P,0; content of the matrix. The remaining 45 to 55 
per cent. was formerly discarded in the washer wastes 
and was deposited on debris dumps. A part of the 
loss is in mud balls, a still further portion in slime 
losses, but, by far, the largest loss is in the fine sand 
sizes. The reason for this is that, below 1.5 mm., the 
silica grains progressively approach the phosphate 
grains in size, so that it is not possible to make an 
effective separation by screening or classification. 


Photograph above shows phosphate rock plant of International Agricultural 
Chemical Corporation at Mulberry, Florida. 
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The specifie gravity of both phosphate and silica are 
practically the same so there is no opportunity for an 
efficient gravity separation. The flotation process, 
however, gives metallurgical recoveries of better than 
90 per cent. and a flexibility as to grade of product 
that cannot be obtained by any other 
at present. 

Before the development of phosphate flotation, the 
only relief to the miners from the effects of those 
factors, which have steadily been making for in- 
creased production costs, has been through the de- 
velopment and use of more efficient equipment, 
such measures 


known means 


but 
sannot be expected to keep step indef- 
initely with rapidly increasing natural disadvantages 
like poorer deposits and increasing depth of 
burden. 


over- 


Flotation makes possible a greatly reduced capital 
investment for any given producing capacity, sub- 
stantially reduces overall production costs and, by 
increasing recoveries practically 100 per cent., doubles 
the available reserves. The following data illustrate 


part of these accomplishments. They cover two 
separate periods of operation during which the 


closest possible check was made on yardage, weights 
and assays. The products designated ‘‘fine pebble’’ 
and ‘‘coarse pebble” are washer products, while the 
designation ‘‘Concentrates” represents the flotation 
product from a flotation unit adjacent to the washer 
and operating on the discard from the washer during 
the period of observation. 


First Period 


Second Period 


Duration of period. . 7 130.5 hours 120.25 hours 
Cubie yards matrix. .. 38,446 33,309 
Tons fine pebble recov ered. , . 2,881 2,388 
Tons coarse pebble recovered. me ; 680 612 
Total tons pebble. .... 7 3,561 3,000 
Tons flotation concentrate recovered . 2,745 2,350 
Total tons pebble and concentrate. . . . 6,306 3,350 
Cu. yds. matrix per ton pebble... . 10.8 11.10 
Cu. yds. matrix per ton pebble and concentrate 6.1 6.2 
Tons fine pebble, per hour.. .. - : 22.1 19.8 
Tons coarse pebble, per hour.... : §.2 5.1 
Total tons pebble, per hour............... 27.3 24.9 
Total tons concentrate, per hour... .. 21.0 19.5 
Total tons pebble and concentrate, per hour. 48.3 44.4 
Assays 

B. P. L. fine pebble... .. sawace Goat 73.90 72.83 
B. P. L. coarse pebble. .... : 65.98 68.18 
B. P. L. fine ¢ pod coarse e pebble (av erage). . 72.38 71.88 
B. P. L. concentrate . Ladeaiers : ; 75.25 73.18 











In considering the set-up for a mining and washing 
operation, there are always areas of varying grades 
and recoveries which must be carefully analyzed, not 
only for production costs, but for shipping require- 


Without additional: recoveries from flotation 
some washer sites would be entirely uneconomical 
even though, as is often the case, the desirable high 
grades were available in these areas. The following 
figures also taken from actual operation illustrate 
the point: 


ments. 


Washer on Site *‘A”’ 


Cubic yards matrix OE 
Tons phosphate pebble recovered per hour............ 19.2 
Cubic yards matrix per ton pebble................... 9.6 


The tailing from the above washer was sent to a 
flotation plant which recovered: 


Tons concentrate per hour.....................+-5... 28.7 
The combined operation then is as follows: 

Cubic yards matrix per hour... . 186 

Total tons recovered per hour... . . pede 42.9 

Cubic yards matrix per ton recovered........... 4.3 


Now, using 7¢ per yard matrix as the cost of mining, 
we have: 





9.6 yards x 7e (washer only).. . 67 .2c 
4.3 yards x 7c (washer plus flotation) . . 30. le 
Mining saving 37 .1¢ 


Then let us suppose, further, that in this case it is 
necessary to remove 8 cubic yards of overburden per 
ton of regular washer pebble or 3.59 cubic yards per 
ton of pebble and concentrate combined. Using a 
cost of 4c per yard for overburden, we then have: 


8 yards x 4e (per ton washer product). . . 32¢ 
3.59 yards x 4e (per ton flotation product)..... 14c 
Overburden saving per ton recovered. ........ 18¢ 


There is, therefore, a total saving in mining and over- 
burden removal of 37.1¢ plus 18c, or 55.1e per ton of 
recovered product. 

The cost of a modern phosphate washer, together 
with the necessary mining equipment and dragline, is 
about $200,000, while a flotation unit for reclamation 
of current washer debris or old accumulated debris 
ean be built at a cost of $50 per ton per day capacity. 
A unit rated at 1,500 long tons of feed per 24 hr. will 
have an output equivalent to that of a washer costing 
(with auxiliaries) more than twice as much. 


Economic Value in Tennessee 


For the Tennessee miner, flotation has a special 
significance in that it provides a means for improve- 
ment of grade and reduction of iron and aluminum 
impurities. The unit in operation at Wales, Tennessee, 
has consistently produced concentrates ranging be- 
tween 75 and 80 per cent. B. P. L. with iron and 
aluminum oxide content of 3 per cent. and even lower. 
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A washer working on the same matrix would produce 
rock ranging in grade from 70 to 75 per cent. B. P. L. 
and from 5 to 5% per cent. iron and aluminum oxides. 

The phosphate flotation process permits a certain 
elasticity of operation which cannot be obtained in a 
washer. The degree of control is such that the grade 
of concentrate may be varied at will between certain 
limits without sacrificing metallurgical recoveries. It 
has been necessary for some miners to operate inter- 
mittently, several mines and washers at widely 
scattered locations, primarily for the purpose of meet- 
ing the grade requirements of their sales contracts. 
Tonnage is not in this case the prime factor governing 
the number of mines operated. The proper use of 
flotation units makes it possible to reduce the number 
of mines operating, while at the same time providing 
adequate capacity for grade and tonnage. 





Cost Considerations Retard 
Plywood Use 


Although the use of phenolic resins as adhesives for wood has 
been known for several years, and patents covering specific 
processes have been taken out from time to time, commercial 
development in the plywood field has been retarded by a cost 
consideration. Nevertheless, it is the feeling of one of the leading 
manufacturers in the woodworking industry that phenolic resins 
fill a deservedly useful place as adhesives for thin panels, despite 
the objections that have been raised against the high tempera- 
tures necessary for proper lamination. 

Granting that, owing to the time-temperature-pressure rela- 
tions involved in the proper working of resins, it is doubtful 
whether they can be economically employed with very thick 
plies, the advantages afforded in the manufacture of thin wood 
veneers are so marked that they should overcome the opposition 
raised by the increased cost of pressing equipment. Production 
can be speeded up, since the time of bonding can be cut from the 
usual period of 10 to 20 hours to less than three minutes, and no 
time need be allowed for redrying, ageing, curing or cooling. 
Further, as the synthetic resins, unlike glue, require no water for 
plasticizing, there is no danger of staining the face veneer, how- 
ever thin it may be; consequently the care and time required for 
assembly and the number of rejects can be reduced. 


Improved Characteristics 


The characteristics of the resulting product are such as to 
open up new fields for the utilization of plywood. Owing to the 
fact that a cured resin, one that has been “set” by heat and 
pressure, is not only water-resistant, but is totally insoluble in 
water and is insoluble in other solvents, except concentrated 
alkalies, and furthermore is not attacked by fungi and bacteria, 
the resulting panels should be effectively resistant to separation 
of the plies, warping, etc., commonly experienced in present 
products made with glue. The extreme degree of flexibility is 
shown by the fact that plywood bonded with a phenol resin may 
be rolled up without stripping, whereas the usual airplane ply- 
wood is considered satisfactory if two sides of a 42’’ sheet can be 
brought together without breaking. The resistance to tearing 
strains or shear, in both dry and wet tests, is said to have shown 
that the new veneers have three to four times the strength of 
plywood bonded with ordinary glues. 

It would seem that this material should prove an acceptable 
substitute for metal where lightness and resistance to moisture 
are of importance, provided the costs can be reduced to a reason- 
able figure.—IJndustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
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The Photo-Eye 


Controls Chemical Operations 


By J. V. Alfriend, Jr. 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


O KEEP certain chemical processes functioning 
within tolerable limits it has been necessary, 
in some cases, to resort to close supervision by 

chemists who regularly sample the process liquors, 
determine their concentration, or anlaysis, or hydro- 
gen ion concentration, and take what corrective 
measures are indicated. This work can be accom- 
plished by a skilled laborer, if there is only one 
variable and if this variable is responsive to color- 
metric analysis either by the addition of an indicator 
or by its own color or opacity. ; 

However, even this is expensive, slow and _ in- 
accurate. The accuracy in the best of cases will vary 
with the health and fatigue of the analyst—with the 
conditions of illumination—and with the pressure of 
other work. Furthermore the analyst must regulate 
pumps, conveyors, compressors, ete., and either hope 
that the correction is sufficient or waste valuable time 

yaiting for the correction to take effect before he can 
obtain a check sample. 

Recent developments in matching colors, measuring 
the intensity of smoke, and the automatic control of 
illumination indicated that colormetrie process con- 
trol might be obtained automatically by some modi- 
fication of this new equipment which had been proven 
commercially successful. Therefore, a study was made 
covering the variables encountered in process control 
that should effect a light sensitive device. The fol- 
lowing list gives a few applications where automatic 
control is definitely advantageous and where the 
variable chemical effects the shade or opacity of a 
liquor either directly, or indirectly by the addition of 
an indicator. 

In metal flotation the maximum recovery is pos- 
sible over a very narrow range of hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. The addition of an indicator to a filtered 
sample is required to bring out the definite shade cor- 
responding to the concentration. Both the filtration 
and the addition of indicator can, of course, be made 
automatic. The lime feed can then be controlled for 
a definite hydrogen ion concentration at the launder 
or in the flotation tanks. 
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In electrolytic reduction plants close control must 
be exercised the acid concentration of fresh 
electrolyte from the leaching vats and the spent 
electrolyte from the electrolytic tanks in conjunction 
with the flow of make up acid if required by the 
process. The acidity of the waste liquors should at 
least be indicated and preferably regulated. Deter- 
mination of hydrogen ion concentration by color- 
metric methods and the control of pump speeds and 
electrolytic current flow will maintain the desired 
balance and give the necessary indications. 


over 


In electrolytic refining the best power efficiency is 
obtained at a definite hydrogen ion concentration 
which is steadily reduced as the electrolyte increases 
in copper content. Control of this concentration by 
colormetric methods affecting the speeds of the cir- 
culation pumps and the current flow in the stripping 
tanks will maintain the desired acidity. 

Numerous other applications in the electro-chem- 
ical field will naturally occur to those interested in 
such processes. As a matter of interest a short list is 
given below of applications outside the field of elec- 
tro-chemistry but which bear upon this problem. 

In the recovery of the sand used in washing coal it 
is necessary to keep the percentage of solid matter in 
the waste water between specified limits in order to 
obtain maximum recovery. The opacity of a thin 
stream of the effluent liquid is a definite criterion of 
the per cent. solid matter contained. 
water plants using chlorination, the addition of an 


In municipal 


indicator gives a color corresponding to the amount 
of excess chlorine present. In paper mills the acidity 
of the paper stock solution and the concentration of 
the black liquor must be closely controlled. The 
acidity of the paper stock solution can readily be de- 
termined by the addition of an indicator to a sample, 
and the concentration of the black liquor is a function 
of its opacity. 

Two colormetric regulator schemes have been 
worked out for applications in this class of service. 
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The first or “‘balanced bridge’? arrangement utilizes 
two light sensitive photo tubes simultaneously to 
inspect the light transmitted through a sample of the 
unknown liquor and the light transmitted through a 
standard colormetric sample representing the desired 
quantity of the variable chemical. The second, or 
“null” method, uses a single photo tube inspecting 
simultaneously the light transmitted by the unknown 
sample and the known sample. 


The ‘“‘balanced bridge”’ arrangement utilizes proven 
light sensitive circuits assembled in such a way as 
to perform the new function. It has the slight dis- 
advantage of requiring recalibration from time to 
time because of the possibility of discrepancies in 
characteristics developing with age of the tubes. No 
such recalibration is necessary with the “null” method 
because, as the term implies, the regulation effects to 
create a zero response from the equipment when the 
per cent. of the varying chemical is correct. The 
advantage of the ‘‘balanced bridge’ arrangement is 
that it can also be used as an indicator, whereas the 
“null” method does not permit its use as an indicator 
without the recalibration which it is designed to 
avoid as a regulator. Otherwise, the two schemes are 
very similar in economy, speed and accuracy. 

Fig. No. 1 shows a “balanced bridge” arrangement 
of photo tubes designed to regulate the hydrogen ion 
concentration of a flotation liquor by controlling the 
speed of a conveyor which feeds lime to the process 
and maintaining this speed constant between cor- 
rective impulses received from the photo tubes. The 
schematic diagram is complete up to and including 
the motor drive for the lime conveyor. The mechan- 
ical equipment such as sampling, filtering, adding of 
indicator and placing before the photo tube are 
omitted because these features will change with 
individual applications. It should be noted here that 
only minor changes of the equipment shown in the 
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diagram are required to make it applicable to the 


control of solenoid or motor operated valves, or motor 
operated rheostats and similar equipment encountered 
in regulating the flow of solids, liquids and gases. 


Two photo cells are connected in a Wheatstone 
bridge circuit which is supplied with direct current by 
a “B” eliminator. Potentiometer one constitutes one 
side of the bridge, and the two photo tubes the other 
side. The two photo tubes are illuminated from the 
same light source not shown in the diagram. In front 
of one photo tube is placed a standard color sample 
in a glass tube, while the fluid to be controlled flows 
through a similar glass tube in front of the other 
photo tube. It is apparent that any variations in light 
intensity due to varying lamp voltage will not have 
any effect on the balanced bridge circuit. If the 
alkalinity of the fluid changes, the bridge becomes 
unbalanced so that the voltage on the grid of tube 
No. 2 will differ from the grid voltage on tube No. 3. 
The result of this unbalance is that the grid of one of 
the grid glow tubes becomes more negative and the 
grid of the other tube becomes positive. Positive 
grid bias on the grid glow tube causes a breakdown 
of the tube so that for example relay III will become 
energized and close its contacts. It should be noted 
that tubes No. 2 and No. 3 are connected in a Wheat- 
stone bridge circuit which is normally balanced. For 
this reason, variations in supply voltage will not 
affect the calibration of this part of the equipment. 


When relay III operates, relay V is closed and 
seals itself in and voltage is applied to tube four 
which, in combination with relay II acts as a time 
delay device. Depending upon the adjustment of 
potentiometer six, a time delay up to one minute can 
be provided between the instant of closure of relay V 
and the instant of closure of relay II. Relay V in 
closing also operates the motor operating relay VII, 
which causes the motor operated rheostat to move and 
readjust the speed of the driving motor. Relay VII 
will remain closed until relay II is energized, since 
“break” contacts of relay II are connected in series 
with the coil of relay VII. During this period the 
motor speed is being readjusted. 

When a correction has been made it is essential 
to prevent a second correction from being made until 


Colormetric Analysis Regulator Balanced Bridge Circuit. 
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the effect of the first correction has been recorded by. 


the photo tubes. For this reason a second time 
delay relay is provided, which may be adjusted for 
a time delay up to five minutes and which is so con- 
nected in the circuit that during this time interval no 
rheostat operation can take place. This second time 
delay relay consists of relay I tube five and asso- 
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ciated equipment. The timing of this combination 
starts with the closure of relay II. When relay I 
operates, relay V will be deenergized, and the equip- 
ment will be ready for the next adjustment. 


Supposing the standard sample is arranged in front 
of photo tube eight, a recalibration of the equipment 
may be made either by changing the standard sample 
or by adjusting potentiometer one. The instrument 
should be calibrated by opening switch nine, and con- 
necting a high resistance voltmeter across resistor 10, 
by means of telephone jacks supplied for this pur- 
pose. Potentiometer 11 is then adjusted until the 
voltmeter reads zero. 


The sensitivity of the regulator may be adjusted by 
means of potentiometer 12 which changes the con- 
stant negative grid bias which is applied to the grid 
glow tubes. 

Proper operation of the electronic regulator de- 
scribed above is predicated upon the requirement that 
the motor operating the feed runs at the definite 
speed dictated by the regulator. These speeds must 
be maintained at the level indicated by the regulating 
equipment and not be permitted to vary from the 
dictated amount. Small motors do not possess flat 
speed torque characteristics particularly at varying 
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armature voltages. Therefore, speed regulating 
equipment is added to the motor driving the feed. 


The apparatus shown at the top of Fig. 1 outlines 
this speed regulating equipment. The motor genera- 
tor set provides the armature voltage for the feed 
motor. This motor itself is to have coupled to it, a 
small pilot generator which will be excited from the 
250 volt D. C. supply. The voltage of the generator 
supplying the armature of the feed motor is to be 
regulated by a type UV voltage regulator. The coils 
of the regulator are to be connected across the arma- 
ture of the pilot generator in series with a motor 
operated speed adjusting rheostat. 

The functioning of this speed regulating equipment 
in conjunction with the electronic equipment is as 
follows: Assume the regulating equipment to be in 
operation and the fluid being regulated to be of the 
proper color. Now assume that the color of the 
regulated liquid changes. As outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraph, this change will result in the operation 
of the motor controlled by relay VII or VIII. This 
motor is located on the speed adjusting rheostat which 
modifies the current through the regulator coils con- 
nected across the pilot generator armature. The re- 
sult of the movement of this rheostat is to change the 
calibration of the type UV voltage regulator which, in 
turn, modifies the voltage delivered by the generator 
of the M. G. set and in turn raises or lowers the speed 
of the motor driving the feed. The action of the type 
UV voltage regulator is then to keep the speed of this 
motor at the newly chosen level until a new speed is 
dictated by the action of the speed adjusting rheostat 
as directed by the electronic regulator. The function- 
ing of the type UV voltage regulator at any selected 
value of speed is such as to keep the motor operating 
at the desired speed without the minor fluctuations 
which are inherent in such motors. 


The **Null’? Method 


As previously mentioned, the “null” method was 
designed to eliminate the necessity for recalibration 
involved in the “balanced bridge” arrangement. Both 
arrangements of course being equally flexible in regu- 
lating hydrogen ion concentration or opacity of a 
given solution by controlling the feed of the variable 
constituent. 

Fig. No. 2 shows ‘‘null’’ method photo tube circuit, 
which is interchangeable with the ‘balanced bridge”’ 
circuit shown as part of the diagram in Fig. No. 1. 
For a colormetric regulator either photo tube circuit 
may be used with the same timing and speed regu- 
lating equipment shown on Fig. No. 1—relays III 
and IV being the same on both figures. 

Briefly, the ‘null method regulating equipment” 
operates on the following principle: The light beams 
from a single light source are directed through a 
system of mirrors and lenses through two different 
paths on to a single photo tube in such a manner that 
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one beam passes through a standard color sample and 
the other beam passes through the unknown liquid. 
An apertured diaphragm is rotated in the path of the 
two beams so as to vary the cross section of the beams 
permitted to pass through the two liquids. The sum 
of the apertured areas A and B are always equal to 
unity—the aperture A varying from zero to 100%, 
while the aperture B varies from 100% to zero. 

Thus, if the light transmitting qualities of the two 
liquids are identical, the illumination of the photo 
tube will be unchanged as the diaphragm is rotated 
and therefore the output of the amplifier tube or its 
plate current will be constant direct current. With 
constant direct current impressed on the primary of 
transformer T, there will be no output from the 
secondary, and relays III and IV will not be energized. 

If the light transmitting quality of one of the 
liquids deviates a small amount from that of the other, 
the illumination of the photo tube will vary as the 
diaphragm is rotated and the plate current of the 
amplifier tube will therefore become a pulsating direct 
current. With pulsating direct current impressed on 
the primary of the transformer T, the secondary will 
deliver only the alternating component which in 
phase position and in magnitude will be proportional 
to the deviation in light transmitting qualities of the 
unknown fluid from that of the standard fluid. Since 
this alternating component is rectified by a mechan- 
ically driven commutator on the shaft of the motor 
which drives the diaphragm, the direct current ob- 
tained will be proportional in sign and magnitude to 
this same deviation in light transmitting quality. 
With relay III set to pick up at a minimum value of 
positive current, and relay IV set to pick up at a 
minimum value of negative current, the speed adjust- 
ing rheostat and timing cycle explained under Figure 
No. 1 will be set in operation just as were these opera- 
tions started when relays III and IV of Figure No. 1 
were energized by the breakdown of the grid glow 
tubes. 

Since this circuit is a zero or “null method” and 
this feature is obtained by filtering out the direct 
component of the plate current of the amplifier tube, 
the regulator is insensitive to steady variations in 
applied voltage as affecting the circuit or the light 
source, and it is not affected by steady variations in 
temperature, or changes in sensitivity of the tube 
itself within its working range. 

The colormetric regulator schemes presented pro- 
vide the accuracy, reliability and economy required 
of such devices. In addition they provide an adjust- 
able amount of correction for each sample observed 
together with an adjustable inoperative time while 
awaiting the effects of one correction. Thus, the 
equipment as designed may be applied to a wide 
variety of uses, with the only major problem being the 
manner in which the unknown sample is prepared 
and placed before the eye of the photo tube. 
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Hard Rubber vs. Synthetic Resins 


Synthetic resins are extensively displacing hard rubber for 
molded articles in both old and new applications. 

As a matter of fact hard rubber is seriously handicapped on the 
score of its color limitations, slow vulcanization, lack of mold 
finish, ete. Hard rubber is paramount as an electrical insulator 
for certain purposes, also as tank covering, pipes, etc., for protec- 
tion of industrial apparatus against corrosive liquids, fumes, and 
gases. Hard rubber is rapidly being eliminated from the molded 
plastic field of utilities by the development of synthetic resin 
molding powders. 

The beauty of synthetic resin moldings is that they leave the 
mold with a bright, polished finish; shrinkage or distortion is 
negligible, and little finishing is required. Ebonite moldings re- 
quire buffing and polishing and, consequently, cannot compete 
with the resin as regards finish or cost of production. Resin 
moldings have one minor defect; they are more brittle than good 
class ebonite, but in certain articles this fault is of little 
importance. 

Recent improvements have been made by introducing fibrous 
material into the resins, thus rendering them shock resisting. 

In the following table the properties of phenol-formaldehyde 
resins and ebonite are tabulated: 

Phenol 
Formaldehyde 
Resin 
1.30 to 1.50 


Ebonite 


Specific gravity. .. 1.15 to 1.30. 


Colors. . . Practically all ex- Black, brown, and 
cept white. red. 

Finish. . . . Excellent from mold. Matt finish from 
Requires no polish- mold. Requires 
ing. - polishing. 

Di-electric strength 

(volts per mil.). .. 600. 1,000—1,200. 


Tensile strength (lbs. to 
SQ 1N:)...22 0602 -sen . 2OO0—6i000. 
Compressive strength 
(ibs. tO8021N:) 0. 6 
Effect of aging........ 


1,500—10,000. 


24,000—30,000. 
None, if properly 
hardened. 


2,000—5,000. 
Tends to discolor. 
Depends on state 
of cure. 

. Depends Very slight. Varies 
according to in- 
gredients used. 
Best ebonite 90°C. 
Specially com- 
pounded 150° C. 


Up to 2% 
on cure. 


Water absorption... .. 


Heat resistance. . 250—270° C. 


Oil resistance Mineral. Practically unaf- Softens slightly. 
fected. 
Vegetable. . Practically unaf- Unaffected. 
fected. 
ae . Slight effect. Unaffected. 
Acids 
Strong: ....:. .. Decomposed Slight effect. 
Weak.............. Slight effect. Unaffected. 
Metallic inserts. . .. Unaffected generally May corrode in 
time. 
Machining... .. Fair. Tends to be Fair to excellent, 
brittle. depending on pig- 


ments. 
Time and temperature 
of cure............. 2 to 10 min. at 275° 20 to 120 min. at 
C., aceording to 190°C., according 
thickness. to quality and 
thickness. 
Surface insulation, 4” 


distance on test piece 10,000 megohms to 100,000 megohms 


infinity. to infinity. 
Molding tolerance.. ... 0.005 per inch. 0.020 per inch. 
Brinell hardness....... 40—50. 70—90. 


Laminated products, such as paper or fibrous materials, im- 
pregnated with liquid synthetic resins, pressed and hardened 
under heat, are also now competing with ebonite, and, as these 
can be produced in beautiful colors and effects, this competition 
is likely to become more severe in the future. 

If hard rubber is to hold its own against synthetic resin mold- 
ings, it is essential that it be produced in competitive bright 
colors, resist surface deterioration, cure in less time to meet com- 
petitive cost of resin molding, and produce finished objects which 
are polished from the mold.—IJndia Rubber World. 
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Which Plasticizer—for What? 


By B. Gruber 


LASTICITY is the antithesis of 
brittleness, and this desirable 
physical characteristic is im- 

parted to materials by a variety of 
different chemical agents known as a 
class as plasticizers. They impart 
flexibility and adhesiveness to a film, 
preventing chipping and cracking or 
flaking off. Asa class the plasticizers 
are distinguished by very low vapor 
pressure (usually less than 100 mil- 
limeters of mercury at 40 degrees C.) 
but as individuals they exhibit a 
wide variety of chemical and physi- 
cal properties which are of great 
technical interest and often extremely important from 
the commercial point of view. For example, the 
solubility of the plasticizer in various solvents is 
important, especially where its use varies. 

A good plasticizer does not support combustion 
even at the temperature of its boiling point and 
actually decreases the fire hazard of a nitrocellulose 
film when used for this purpose. The dielectric con- 
stant, dielectric strength which indicates the number 
of times the effect of any charges are weakened when 
the space between them is occupied by the plasticizer 
as an insulator, low power factor and resistivity of 
the plasticizer to the passage of electricity, should 
also be taken into account for these determine its 
ability to resist destruction by an electrical discharge. 
Plasticizers, to be of any commercial prominence at 
all, must fill certain specifications. 

An ideal plasticizer is one which has little or no 


inite uses. 


this article. 


Since 1920 the value of our 
chemical products in the plastic 
group of products has trebled, a 
feat due not a little to the de- 
velopment of these interesting 
industrial raw materials in 
highly specialized compounds 
particularly adaptable for def- 
This characteristic 
of the plastics is due not a little 
to the more expert use of the 


group of chemicals discussed in 


vapor pressure and yet does not 
influence the rate of drying of other 
constituents in the case of lacquers. 
It imparts adhesiveness without 
affecting the tensile strength of the 
film in which it is used. It is very 
stable and non-corrosive the 
metals with which it is placed in 
intimate contact. It must stand the 
test of time by permanency, resist- 
ance to retention of 
gloss, non-polymerization, non-ran- 
cidity and other changes. The color 
of a plasticizer is often of import- 
ance especially where interference 
with the desired color of a lacquer or enamel is possible. 

The choice of a particular plasticizer depends in 
part on price and in part on the purpose for which 
the final compound is to be used. The expected 
duration of the film is an important factor. Thus a 
cheaper plasticizer will be chosen for the film required 
in nail enamel; a slightly better one for use in coating 
articles such as broom handles, ete.; for automobile 
coatings where the duration is estimated at approx- 
imately two years, an even better plasticizer is re- 
quired. Expense of the plasticizer, on the other hand 
will be quite overlooked in the case of coatings for 
fine furniture where the coating warrants a duration 
of many years. 


to 


weathering, 


Oils were the first plasticizers employed for nitro- 
cellulose, and are still used to some extent at present. 
The use of camphor, also one of the pioneer plasticiz- 
ers, is now quite limited due to its undesirable odor 


Price Changes of Plasticizers 


Plasticizer 1925 1926 1927 
Acetanalide 95% bbls., lb. .24 .21— i2k 
Buty] tartrate, drums, lb... .55—.65 .57—.65 .50—.60 
Camphor, Japanese, ref. cases, lb. .66%—.67 .73—.74 .72—.73% 
Diamy] phthalate, lb..... . — .48—.53 .36—.40 
Dibutyl phthalate, drums, lb. .50—.60 .45—.48 .314%—.32 
Diethyl phthalate, drums, lb... .36— .60 .35—.42 28 44—.35 
Dinitrobenzene, bbls., lb. . .15—.17 .144%—.16 .16—.18 
Thymol, lb..... — —— 5—4.25 
Triacetin, drums, lb... . .35—.40 35—.40 37—.38 
Tricresyl phosphate wks, drums, lb... .50— 50— 36—.50 
Triphenyl! phosphate, wks, drums, lb.. .75— —_— 75 
Urea, cases, Ib.......... Oe — — .21—.22 
Phthalic anhydride flakes, bbls, lb. —— —— — 
Butyl oxalate, drums, 1 .50—.60 — .50—.60 


Dimethyl Phthalate... 
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End of 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1982 
21 21 21 21 21 21 
63—.64 .65—.67 .62—.63 .62—.63 .62—.63 .62—.63 
33—.34 .3d2—.34 .32—.34 .o2 34 .d2—.34 .d2—.34 
29 144— .32 .264%—.27 254— .25% 22.8 21.8 
.25—.28 .25—.28 25—.28 25—.28 .25—.28 .25—.28 
.15—.17 .15—.17 154%—.16% .154%—.16% .15% 16% .154%—.16% 
37—.38 .37—.38 .32—.36 .32—.36 32—.36 .32—.36 
37—.38 36—.50 .33—.40 .31—.40 26—.35 26—.35 
70 75 60—.65 .60—.65 65—.70 50—.65 50—.65 
25— .30 25—.30 .25—.30 25— .30 25—.30 25—.30 
—- 20 . 20 20 .20 20 
—— a —— — -— 245 











and volatility. Synthetic plasticizers are now more 
popular and are incorporated in most lacquers, 
although in some respects they are not as efficient as 
the oils. The films of lacquers plasticized with the 
newer chemical products, for example, tend to become 
brittle if a long baking process was used; whereas 
nitrocellulose lacquers containing the oil plasticizers 
are often baked for long periods without suffering any 
marked increase in brittleness. 








Solvent 





In order to formulate lacquers it is necessary to 
know the properties of all the components, especially 
the film forming ingredients on whose correct com- 
bination depends the quality, durability and appear- 
ance of the finish. In a general manner, the amount 
of plasticizer found in a lacquer may be indicated by 
a graph such as the one shown above. 

In the literature, are many tests for various proper- 
ties of the plasticizers. Experimenters are interested 
in determining the comparative quantitative values 
such as: volatility; the relative viscosities they im- 
part to a given lacquer; their light resistance; the 
influence of various plasticizers upon the mechanical 
properties of lacquer films; the effect of heat on the 
tear resistance and elongation of plasticized lacquer 
films; and general weathering effects. 

A series of tables given below compare some of the 
more popular plasticizers under given conditions and 
indicates their behavior accordingly. 

1. Volatility: 

Per cent. loss after one week’s 


Plasticizer exposure at 90°C, 


Tricresyl phosphate............. 0.08 
Diamyl phthalate. .............. 8.33 
Dibutyl phthalate............... 68 .20 
Tributyl phosphate.............. 82.99 
tiny Ee | a 5.40 


SRN os nntdeee kara vein ee xaids 
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It is observed that tricresyl phosphate is practically 
non-volatile while diamyl phthalate is slightly volatile 
and dibutyl phthalate is considerably so. The 
graph shown below indicates the volatility of the 
cellulose acetate plasticizers. 

Relative viscosity of nitrocellulose lacquers contain- 
ing varying percentages of plasticizer: 


Plasticizer Viscosity of Relative viscosities of mix- 


plasticizer tures containing the follow- 
in one ing amounts of plasticizer: 
second 30 50 80 100 125 

Standard cotton solution 
containing no plasticizer. . . 100 100 100 100 100 
Tricresyl phosphate... .. 165 100 82 72 76 78 
Diamy] phthalate. ...... 68 100 80 72 75 7 
Dibutyl phthalate....... 27 Si Ss! 2 WG TF 
Tributyl phosphate...... 18 58 51 36 35 31 
Butylistearate.......... .: 27 84 86 69 74 73 
CastorOllssccckcccs-ccs ES 94 94 86 92 90 


Yellowing effect of the plasticizer on the lacquer 
film: 


Plasticizer Concentration of plasticizer 
50% 100% 
Tricresyl phosphate.............. considerable considerable 
Diamyl phthalate................ slight medium 
Dibutyl phthalate................ medium medium 
Tributyl phosphate............... very slight very slight 
Butyl stearate................... very slight — slight 
SIS on esa ce sees eee medium slight 


As yet, an absolutely non-yellowing plasticizer has 
not been placed on the market. Whether or not one 
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Days at 55-60° C. 


2686 4 I 


exists is questionable. The data in the above table 
seem to indicate that there is a direct connection 
between the yellowing of the film and the chemical 
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composition of the plasticizer, i. e. where the plasticiz- 
ers contain similar radicals, the yellowing effect is 
approximately equal. 

Concerning the influence of the plasticizer on the 
mechanical properties of the film it was found that the 
presence of a plasticizer in a lacquer film increased its 
elongation and decreased its tear resistance, the effect 
varying with the plasticizer used. The concentration 
of the plasticizer is also important, for the tear resist- 
ance is inversely proportional to the amount of 
plasticizer present. There is also a direct propor- 
tionality between the plasticizer concentration and 
the elongation of the film, and it was discovered that 
the greatest elongation concurs with the least amount 
of tear resistance. The following table indicates the 
relationship between the concentration of a plasticizer 
and its effect on the tear resistance and the elongation 
of a nitrocellulose lacquer film. It is one of a series of 
similar experimental observations made: 


Tear Resistance 


Plasticizer % Kg/cme Per cent. Elongation 

Tricresyl phosphate... 30 900 7 
50 630 9 

80 360 27 

100 230 56 

Diamy] phthalate.... 30 650 9 
50 530 18 

80 290 45 

100 140 59 

Dibutyl phthalate.... 30 720 8 
50 700 8 

SO 590 1g 

100 530 4 

Butyl stearate....... 30 480 20 
50 390 38 

8O 230 55 

100 220 56 

Castor owl .266ki2ccs 30 760 8 
50 500 22 

SO 320 3 

100 180 49 


In evaluating these results, one must also take into 
account the volatility and general properties of the 
individual plasticizer used. 


Weather Reactions 


Weathering conditions have interesting effects on 
the mechanical properties of these films. Here, dif- 
ferent reactions occur with different plasticizers. But, 
in general, the tear resistance is increased and the 
elongation decreased when the film is exposed to 
various conditions of heat and light. Again the 
properties of the plasticizer are the important factors. 

The demand for particular plasticizers is extremely 
stable, the main consumption being confined to 
triacetin, triphenyl phosphate, tricresyl phosphate, 
and the phthalate esters. New chemical plasticizers 
have great difficulty in being recognized, probably due 
to the fact that a long period of time is necessary to 
test their efficiency. The average manufacturer does 
not care to spend this time for experimental research 
which may be unremunerative to him. 
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Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
In Boiler Feed Water Treatment 


The essentials of the treatment of boiler feed water is the 
removal of all foreign material whether in solution, coarse sus- 
pension or colleidal dispersion. An exception is the presence of 
such alkali salts as result from the treatment of the water for the 
removal of hardness, etc. Fundamentally there are two prob- 
lems. One is the removal of existing scale; the other the preven- 
tion of the formation of scale forming solids from the water. 

For the purpose of loosening already-formed scale, a 1-3 per 
cent. tri-sodium phosphate solution is fed into the boiler. The 
amount of the alkaline salt cannot be pre-determined by analysis. 
It depends upon the nature and extent of the scaling in the 
boiler. The equation representing a general case is 3X Y+2Naz; 
POwo—>3 Nac Y+X3(PO4)2 where X=Ca, Mg. and Y=COs, 
SO,, SiOe. Theoretically about 1.8-2.5 kg. tri-sodium phosphate 
is required for one kg. scale. A certain amount of the phosphate 
solution is added, and the boiler heated. The water is then 
tested for soluble phosphate, and more sodium tri-phosphate is 
added if required. If after the first boiling an excess of soluble 
phosphate is found, the boiling is repeated and the water again 
tested, and so on, until the process is finished and a permanent 
slight excess of sodium phosphate is shown by test. It is advis- 
able to test after the boiler water content has been allowed to 
reduce under working conditions. In all cases, at the first oppor- 
tunity, the boiler is thoroughly cleaned out after the phosphate 
treatment. 

If it is necessary to add the phosphate during the running of 
the boiler, about 0.5-1 kg. per cub. m. is added until an excess is 
known to be present. During the process the boiler should be 
run at half pressure because of the quick loosening of the scale 
and the possibility of foaming, ete. A second method is to feed 
into the boiler to be scaled a continuous stream of phosphate 
solution (0.5 to 2 mg. per litre). This method is, however, sub- 
ject to certain unavoidable possibilities of error. A third method 
is to add to the feed water the correct amount of phosphate as 
determined by analysis. In this case no scale can form the new 
feed water and an excess of phosphate may be added in order to 
deal with a scale already present in the boiler. It should be 
noted that when a phosphate treated water is to be tested for 
hardness it must be filtered before neutralization with HCl to 
weak rose color with phenolphthalein, otherwise the fine pre- 
cipitate of insoluble phosphates will dissolve in the acid and the 
true hardness figure will not be obtained. 

As far as possible the precipitates which form are removed 
outside the boiler. Softening inside the boiler itself may only 
be done under certain conditions. The boiler must be of the 
insensitive type, have small working pressures, heating surface 
of not above 100 sq. m.; the water supply must have low hard- 
ness and be otherwise favorable, small loads, economical use of 
condensed water, and absence of softening plant. This method 
should not be used unless circumstances make it absolutely 
necessary, and careful supervision should be exercised. Every 
effort should be made to use some form of softening apparatus 
even if it is only a kind of heating exchange apparatus which will 
have the effect of removing some of the hardness, with the result 
that the sealing in the boiler will be considerably lessened. 

When tri-sodium phosphate is used as an after-softener, the 
amount of chemicals used in the first or main softening plant 
may be reduced. In the usual precipitation methods, especially 
with the carbonate, it is necessary to use a decided excess of the 
alkali in the softening process and this can be avoided by the use 
of phosphate in a second softening process. This has the ad- 
vantage of reducing the amount of soluble salts in the feed water 
entering the boiler. The best way of using the tri-sodium phos- 
phate is to remove most of the hardness in the ordinary softening 
plant and then to treat the feed water with a determined amount 
of the phosphate in a special reactor into which the water is fed. 
—Abstracted from The Chemical Ages 
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New Products and Processes 


Cork-Rubber Combination 


A material which is a combination of 
cork and rubber, has been introduced 
abroad under the trade name ‘Cortex.’ 
By combining the two ingredients, certain 
advantages are claimed for this product, 
which are not present when either is used 
alone. Cork, for instance, is incapable of 
being dyed, but in “‘Cortex”’ it is possible 
to introduce coloring matter in many 
degrees of fast shades and even marble 
effects, which makes the material par- 
ticularly suitable for flooring and tiles. 

Other uses include soles for shoes and 
slippers, mats and mattings, stair treads 
and pads of all kinds. The material can 
be easily sheeted and is, therefore, appli- 
cable for lapping pipes, joints, etc., and for 
jar rings where vessels are desired to be 
hermetically sealed. In the latter case 
there is the added advantage that there is 
nothing in this new material which would 
be detrimental to foods or drinks and in 
turn is unaffected by meat juices or vege- 
table acids, which may have to be sub- 
jected to very high temperatures during 
any sterilization process. 


New White Enamel Process 

Very good white enamels may be ob- 
tained where the flux contains no fluorine 
or only very minute amounts of fluorine 
which disposes of the notion that fluorides 
are indispensable in enamels used on sheet 


and cast iron. 


It is to be noted that the earliest 
enamels were fluorine free. In such 
enamels, however, about 15 per cent. 


stannic oxide was necessary to produce 
The use of fluorides came into 
that the 
amount of opacifier may be reduced con- 


opacity. 
vogue when it was observed 
siderably where the flux contains fluorine. 
Thus, the modern practice employs only 
about six per cent. opacifier, in the form 
of zirconia and oxides of tin and antimony. 

In applying this process to practice the 
composition of the opacifier is of utmost 
importance. It has been ascertained that 
opacity increases, up to a certain point, 
salt of 
part of 


with the increasing content of 


unstable acids forming these 


opacifying agents. The amount of such 
salts may range from 0.5 per cent. to 
three per cent., depending on the com- 
position of the enamel, and on the methods 
of preparation and use of the opacifier. 
The amount of gas necessary to form 
minute bubbles is very small, vet it must 
be considered that a part of the volatile 
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substance is lost during the process of 
firing. Therefore, it is impossible to set 
down any uniform rules as to the amount 
of nonresistant acids to be incorporated 
in the flux, but such amount must be 
ascertained by tests. Under circum- 
stances it may be as low as 0.1 per cent. 
The following composition of an enamel 
is given as an example: 

Two hundred forty grams borax, 410 
grams potash feldspar, 30 grams salt- 
peter, 120 grams sodium carbonate, 30 
grams calcium spar and 170 grams quartz 
are fused together to produce 1,000 grams 
of lump enamel, which is crushed and 
ground with 60 grams of tinting substance 
and about 20 grams of zirconia opacifier. 
The latter should contain about one gram 
of salt of unstable acid, for example 
sodium nitrate of formate. 


Cuprous Oxide Dust Fungicide 


Red oxide of copper, cuprous oxide 
(cuprite), having compared favorably in 
fifteen tests with previously recommended 
dust seed 
treatment for increasing stands and for 
reducing damping-off of vegetable seed- 
lings in the greenhouse caused by Pythium 
ultimum. 


materials, is proposed as a 


Since the material is actually 
two and one-half times, and on a copper 
content basis seven times, as adhesive on 
tomato seeds as copper sulfate mono- 
hydrate, it is especially desirable to use on 
smooth seeds like eggplants or peppers, 
and may have merit as a copper dust for 
foliage diseases. Cupriec oxide (black), 
used as seed treatment, has little fungi- 


cidal value. 


Processing Heavy Spar 


Barytes containing silica is heated in 
lump form to 1,500°, quenched in water, 
and leached with hydrochloric acid, which 
removes the silica in a colloidal form and 
leaves a residue requiring little grinding 
for use as blanc fixe. 


Coating Container Linings 


Interior surfaces of metal barrels, 
drums, ete., for asphalt, bitumen, tar, or 
pitch, which tend to adhere to the sur- 
of metals rendered non- 


adherent by applying to the surface which 


faces can be 
has or is given a coating of metal oxide 
liquid or semi-liquid reagents which loosen 
the film of oxide. The reagent may react 
with the metal to form hydrogen or may 
react with the metal to a greater extent 
than with any coating carried by or formed 
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on the metal, or may produce by chemical 
reaction of its own components substances 
having these properties. The reagent may 
also form or deposit hygroscopic sub- 
stances on the interior surface of the con- 
tainer. The ordinary coating of magnetic 
oxide of iron may be employed in the case 
of iron and steel containers, or these con- 
tainers may be allowed to rust or be 
heated to form the coating of magnetic 
oxide. The reagent may be a solution of 
an organic acid whose action is quickly 
inhibited. Acid salts or substances re- 
acting to form acids or acid salts may be 
used. Oxalic acid or sodium dihydrogen 
phosphate accompanied by a hygroscopic 
substance such as glycerine and water 
may be used, or orthophosphoric acid and 
a salt such as commercial chloride or 
nitrate of an alkali metal or ammonium, 
or alkaline earth metal, or iron, aluminum, 
manganese, or magnesium with 
water, such salt being hygroscopic and 
sapable of reacting with the acid to 
liberate free hydrochloric or nitric acid. 


zine, 


Naphthenic Acids in Industry 


A study of certain salts of the naph- 
thenic acids and their possibilities of 
industrial application has been made by 
A. I. Kogan and N. I. Churdenko, of the 
Paint and Varnish Laboratory. Odessa 
Chemico-Radiological Institute, Farben- 
Zeitung, Sept. 3, 1932). Following are the 
general conclusions reached: (1) basic, 
neutral, and acid naphthenates of alu- 
minum can be obtained both by precipita- 
tion and by the fusion processes; (2) the 
viscosities of the naphthenate solutions of 
aluminum and of lead in one and the same 
solvent in general increase with increase in 
basicity—this observation being particu- 
larly applicable to solutions in turpentine 
oil; (3) the presence of naphthenates in 
pigments reduces the oil absorption of 
these latter—this effect is greatest in the 
case of the acid naphthenates, and least in 
the case of the basic naphthenates, the 
maximum diminution of oil absorption 
noted in the pigment has been about 28 
per cent; (4) the aluminum naphthenates 
in particular possess a protective action 
against the settling of pigments in oils or 
varnishes, and this protective effect in- 
creases with the basicity of the naph- 
thenate—in the case of the aluminum 
naphthenates it also increases with the 
rise in the concentration of the protective 
agent employed. 
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Chemical Faets and Figures 


The Farmer and Alcohol 


Relief of the farmer was dropped into 
the lap of chemical industry during the 
past 60 days when serious proposals were 
made to require gasoline to contain 10 per 
cent. of aleohol made from grain. Con- 
sidered at first merely as just another 
‘wild scheme” for alleviating the dis- 
tressing condition of the American farmer 
by opening up another market for his 
unmarketable grain surpluses, the idea 
has spread with the suddenness of a 
prairie fire on a July day throughout the 
agricultural sections, particularly in the 
mid-western states of Iowa and Indiana. 
The American farmer, dazed and beyond 
the stage of giving much care as to how 
the “promised land’ is reached, has 
turned on federal and state representa- 
tives, demanding legislation to bring about 
alcohol consumption in gasoline mixtures. 
Two practically identical bills are already 
pending in the House designed to place 
heavy taxes on motor fuel not containing 
10 per cent. of alcohol distilled from farm 
products. Iowa has been the focal point 
in the demand that aleohol-gasoline 
blended mixtures should be made manda- 
tory, but in South Dakota such a bill 
actually passed the lower house but was 
tabled for the time being, pending further 
hearings. 


Seriously Considered 

It is a certainty that the proposal will 
be given serious consideration by the new 
federal administration and by the special 
session of Congress. The former is 
pledged to an early attempt to solve the 
surplus grain problem, and the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, is 
reported to look with favor on the enact- 
ment of some compulsory legislation. 
Native of Iowa, he has been in the center 
of a wide area where the idea has been 
discussed for months. 


Political and Scientific Angles 


Like many of the other pressing prob- 
lems of the times it is difficult to divorce 
the political and truely scientific aspects 
of the controversy. Unquestionably the 
proposal will have the united support of all 
of the agricultural states with the possible 
exception of those where large quantities 
of petroleum are produced. The petroleum 
industry, already staggering under the 
burden of marketing huge surpluses, will 
fight with utter desperation against any 
legislation designed to summarily cut off 
10 per cent. of the gasoline consumption 
in favor of alcohol. 

It is reported that Commissioner of 
Industrial Aleohol, Dr. James M. Doran 
has been gathering data on the subject 
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of alcohol-gasoline mixtures in foreign 
countries, and has condensed his findings 
in a report submitted to several members 
of the Roosevelt cabinet. 

There is almost as much division of 
opinion between technologists on the sub- 
ject as there is between the politicians. It 
is generally conceded, however, that alco- 
holie content as high as 10 per cent. 
presents serious difficulties. It is said to 
be more than likely that if alcohol is forced 
through legislative action into motor fuel 
that anhydrous alcohol will prove to be 
the material most feasible. Modern dis- 
tillation equipment, it is said, permits the 
manufacturer of anhydrous at only a 
slight increase over regular ethyl alcohol. 
Of importance, however, is the point that 
only in modern plants, expensive to build, 
is it possible to do this, and the suggestion 
that small stills could be erected in a great 
number of localities would not 
economically nor technically sound. 


prove 


Standard Fights Back 

Already the largest petroleum company 
in the country, Standard of N. J., has 
taken cognizance of the possibility of legis- 
lation unfavorable to the petroleum field 
and attacks the proposal in its official 
organ The Lamp. 

“It is chemically and physically im- 
possible to obtain a stable blend of 10 per 
cent. commercial alcohol in gasoline with- 
out the addition of a blending agent. The 
use of benzol under the Iowa proposal 
would be out of the question. 
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7 Du Pont Cellophane sues 
Sylvania. (242) 

8 Shannon Committee reports on 
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15 Federal Legislation is offered to 
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fuels. (241) 
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Chemical Markets 


“The proportion needed in a 10 per 
cent. commercial blend would be 20 per 
cent. making the final mixture 10 per cent. 
alcohol, 20 per cent. benzol and 70 per 
cent. gasoline. Benzol costs on the average 
15% cents a gallon at point of manu- 
facture. Gasoline, wholesale, in Iowa is 
about 51% cents a gallon. . . A sufficient 
supply of benzol also could never be de- 
veloped in this country, as 3,200,000 gal- 
lons would be needed, while the annual 
output has never succeeded 100,000,000 
gallons. 

The article also goes on to state that 
high costs make butyl alcohol impossible, 
and at a market of 70 cents a gallon, five 
per cent. quantities in the blends would 
add 3.5 cents to the cost of the fuel per 
gallon. The statement also calls attention 
that absolute alcohol “‘is a veritable camel 
for absorbing water’? and that. slight 
absorption of moisture by the alcohol 
would result in “layers” of aleohol, water 
and gasoline. 

Possibilities 

It is felt in many quarters that the 
petroleum producers have a hard, if not 
a losing battle on their hands. The farm- 
ing sections now largely control legislative 
policies and the general public’s sympathy 
is overwhelming in favor of the ‘“down- 
trodden farmer.”’ It is thought, however, 
that any law requiring an aleoholie content 
in motor fuel will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. This difficulty might be sur- 
mounted by laying a tax on motor fuel 
not containing alcohol. In addition it is 
certain that grave difficulties would arise 
unless the alcohol companies were given 
four to six months time to prepare for any 
such demand. 


Chemical Foreign Trade 

The year 1932 so far as the foreign 
chemical trade was concerned showed 
several striking changes outside of the 
marked decline in the total, one of the 
most important of which was the increased 
exportation of synthetic sodium nitrate. 
Formerly, Chilean sodium nitrate was one 
of the import items, having 
accounted for four per cent. of the total 
chemical imports in 1899, 15 per cent. in 
1927, and only two per cent. in 1932. 

In 1899 practically all the American 
consumption of coal-tar dyes was supplied 
by importation, which represented nine 
per cent. of total chemical imports. By 
1927 U. S. had become an important 
supplier in world dye-consuming markets, 
although imports and exports each ac- 
counted for three per cent. of their respec- 
tive totals. Inasmuch as the dye trade in 
1932 held up better than that of some other 


leading 
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commodities, imports were responsible for 
six and exports for four per cent. of the 
total chemical foreign trade. 

For the third successive year, imports of 
chemicals and allied products were less 
than exports. Figures in 1932 were $72, 
000,000 for imports and $95,000,000 for 
exports. 


Rustless Iron Wins 

Decisions favoring Rustless Iron Corp. 
of America of Baltimore in a patent-in- 
fringement suit were handed down March 
2 by Judge William ©. Coleman in U. S. 
District Court in Baltimore. Suit was 
brought in 1929 by Electro Metallurgical 
subsidiary of Union Carbide, and Amer- 
ican Stainless Steel of Pittsburgh. Trial 
before Judge Coleman occupied about two 
weeks. 

The two companies claimed infringe- 
ment of the Clement patent and the 
Hamilton and Evans process patent by the 
Baltimore company in manufacturing rust- 
less iron. Judge Coleman held invalid the 
patents owned jointly by the two com- 
panies. 

A decision against the Rustless Iron 
would have meant the abandonment of the 
use of the Wile patent in its plant. Rust- 
less Iron is said to be the only one in this 
country producing rustless iron exlusively. 
Its output last year was valued in excess of 
$1,000,000. Charles S. Payson, son-in-law 
of the late Payne Whitney, is chairman of 
Rustless Iron. Rustless employs certain 
patents controlled by the 
Foundation as well as several of its own. 


Chemical 


Du Pont Cellophane Sues 
Alleging infringement of moistureproof 
cellophane patents, Du Pont Cellophane 
filed suit Feb. 7 
trial Corp. in U. 8. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, at Richmond. 


against Sylvania Indus- 


Bill of complaint alleges infringement of 
patents covering moistureproof material, 
moistureproof composition, apparatus for 
coating and method of coating, which 
include letters patent 1,737,187, 1,826,696, 
1,826,697, 1,826,698, and 1,826,699, all of 
the 
moistureproof cellophane. 


which relate to manufacture of 
Declaring the du Pont Cellophane is 
taking a ‘‘monopolistic assumption’ in 
filing suit against Sylvania officials of the 
latter concern indicated on Feb. 9 they 
were prepared for a “to the finish fight’’ in 
this latest court battle for leadership in 
America’s fastest-growing industry. 


Attractive streamline appearance of 
new 1933 automobiles is responsible for 
major change in design of engine cooling 
system. Effect will be reflected in increase 
consumption of anti-freeze solutions by 
the new cars, according to an analysis just 


completed by U. S. I. 
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Obituaries 


George P. Adamson, 68, chemist and 
former director of research, General 
Chemical, died Feb. 16 in his home at 
Searsport, Me., of complications after an 
attack of influenza. 





George P. Adamson 


A pioneer passes on 


Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Adamson was 
graduated from Lafayette in 1884, and 
three years later received an M. S. degree 
there. He was one of the founders and for 
some years president of Baker & Adamson 
Chemical Works of Easton, Pa., manufac- 
More 
than 25 years ago company was absorbed 
by General Chemical, with which Mr. 
Adamson then became affiliated. 

For a time he resided at Huntington, 
L. I., but since he retired about five years 
ago he had resided at Searsport. 

Mr. 
board 


turers of fine chemical reagents. 


Adamson was chairman of the 
of trustees of the International 
Critical Tables of the National Research 
Council, Washington; a charter member 
of the A. I. Ch. E., and a director of the 


A. C. 8. He was a trustee of Lafayette 





COMING EVENTS 


American Chemical Society, Spring 
Meeting, Washington, March 26-April 2. 

Eighth Annual N. Y. Drug, Chemical 
& Allied Trades, Dinner, Waldorf- 
Astoria, March 16. 

American Society of Biological 
Chemists, Cincinnati, April 10-12. 

The Electrochemical Society, Mon- 
treal, May 11-13. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Chicago, Hotel Stevens, June 26-30. 

American’ Electroplaters’ Society, 
Chicago, Congress Hotel, June 27-30. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual Meet- 
ing, Chicago, September. 

National Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion, October 2-6. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
= Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 
4-9. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, N. Y. City, Dec. 4-9. 
Local-N. Y. City* 
—m 17—Chandler Medal, Colum- 
a. 
April 7—A. I. C. 
*Chemist Club unless 
specified. 


otherwise 
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College and a member of the American 
Electrochemical Society and the Society of 
Chemical Industry. His clubs included 
the Chemists Club (N. Y.), the Pomfret 
Club of Easton and the North Hampton 
(L. I.) Country Club. 


George W. Kuchler 


George W. Kuchler, 69, former manager 
of peroxygen sales dept. of R & H, died 
unexpectedly Feb. 9 in a hotel lobby in 
Houston, Texas, while en route by auto- 
mobile to his citrus fruit farm at Edin- 
burg, Texas. His home was in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Kuchler had been 
associated for more than 30 years with 
R & H, when he retired in January. 
Mr. Kuchler was a_ brother-in-law of 
Franz Roessler, one of the founders and 
former president of R & H. 

Mr. Kuchler was educated in N. Y. 
City and in Germany. He was for many 
years a member of the American Canoe 
Association, was one time captain of the 
Union Boat Club and was a life member 
of the N. Y. Athletic Club. He was 
president of the Ann-Reno Teachers 
Training School which he aided in found- 
ing to promote the Montessori kinder- 
garten teaching method. 


Joseph M. Huber 


Joseph M. Huber, 74, president of J. M. 
Huber, Inc., and affiliated companies, died 
of heart disease at his home at Locust, 
N. J. on March 2. 

Mr. Huber was born in Munich, Ger- 
many, in 1859 and began his business 
career with his father, Michael Huber, 
head of Michael Huber Printing Ink Com- 
pany, of Munich. He came to U. S. in 
1884 and in 1886 he established his busi- 
ness of importing dry colors. 

Soon after locating in this country Mr. 
Huber commenced manufacture of dry 
colors and printing inks. The various 
other companies now bearing his name are 


engaged in the production of carbon 
blacks, china clays, natural gas and 
petroleum. 


Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, 70, first 
vice-president of Anaconda Copper, died 
Feb. 22 in a hospital in N. Y. City, where 
he had undergone an operation for re- 
moval of an embolism 12 days _pre- 
viously. 


John D. Ryan, 69, chairman of the 
board of Anaconda Copper, died unex- 
pectedly of a heart attack Feb. 11. 

Dr. John Thomas, 46, pioneer in 
British vat dye manufacturing industry 
and joint managing director of dyestuffs 
group of I. C. I., died unexpectedly Feb. 4 
in London. 





Henry Lawrence Bogert, 77, brother of 
Prof. Marston T. Bogert of Columbia died 
March 5 at his home in Flushing, L. I. 
He was a well known real estate lawyer. 
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Dr. Alfred S. Burdick 


Dr. Alfred Stephen Burdick, 65, presi- 
dent of Abbott Laboratories, and former 
president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, died of pneu- 
monia Feb. 11 after several weeks’ illness. 
His residence was in Ravinia, a suburb of 
Chicago. He was born in DeRuyter, N. Y. 





Left his company in a flourishing 
condition despite hard times 


In 1904 Dr. Burdick made acquaintance 
of Dr. W. E. Abbott, president and founder 
of the Abbott Alkaloidal Co., and became 
active editor of the Alkaloidal Clinic, later 
known as the American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. He was editor of that journal 
since that date, but the active editorial 
management was transferred to Dr. H. 
J. Achard some years ago. Dr. Burdick 
early became interested in the pharma- 
ceutical part of the business, and was 
made director, then vice-president, and 
for several years prior to the death of 
Dr. Abbott, in 1921, was vice-president 
and assistant general manager, a position 
which became increasingly important 
owing to the long-continued ill health of 
Dr. Abbott. Following the latter’s death. 
Dr. Burdick became president and general 
manager of the Abbott Laboratories. 

On the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of his assumption of the presidency of 
Abbott employees testified to their esteem 
for him with an elaborate function during 
which an oil painting of himself was pre- 
sented with a set of resolutions. 

During the World War Abbott Lab- 
oratories began the manufacture of fine 
medicinal chemicals and Dr. Burdick took 
an intense interest in the work and did 
his utmost to develop it. He gave much 
of his activity, also, to the work of the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association and also that of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which latter he was vice-pres- 
ident at the time of his death. 


Ernest Longley Lancaster 

Ernest Longley Lancaster, 62, former 
treasurer of Solvay Process and of various 
subsidiaries of that company, who retired 
in 1925, died Jan. 29 at his home in 
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Syracuse, N. Y., after several months 
illness. He was born in London, England, 
coming to this country with his parents 
as an infant. 

Mr. Laneaster, following his education 
in the public schools of Syracuse started 
his business career in 1885 as a clerk in a 
freight office. He joined Solvay Process 
as a clerk in 1892 and subsequently be- 
came assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the Kingston-Pocahontas Coal Co., 
a large subsidiary, becoming secretary 
and treasurer of the coal concern there- 
after. In 1920 he was made treasurer of 
the Tully Pipe Line Co. and in 1922 
treasurer of the Kansas Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
treasurer of Utah Salduro Co., Salt Lake 
City, all Solvay subsidiaries. Soon after 
he was appointed treasurer of the parent 


company. He was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, Knight Templar, 
Mystic Shrine and several clubs of 


Syracuse. 

Mrs. Margaret Louise Zabriskie, 66, 
wife of Christian B. Zabriskie, vice-pres- 
ident of Pacific Coast Borax, died Feb. 25 
at her home at Port Jefferson, L. I. 


George B. Mayer, associated for years 
with the former firm of Kuttroff, Pick- 
hardt & Co. died Feb. 26 at his home in 
Brooklyn after a brief illness. 


Washington 


Washington interest centered during the 
last week or ten days of February almost 
solely on the financial and economic 
crisis and the change in administrations, 
and, so, the report of the Shannon Com- 
mittee, issued Feb. 8, and the adverse 
vote on the ‘depreciated currency bill,”’ 
Feb. 13, failed to attract the widespread 
attention they ordinarily 
received. 

After an expenditure of eight months 
of time, divided between 32 cities, and 
$13,500 in money, Committee made the 
following major recommendations: the 
government is urged to stop manufacturing 
its supplies; to cease crop stabilization; to 
increase parcel post rates to make the 
service 


would have 


pay; to abolish federal barge 
lines; to furnish disabled war veterans 
treatments at private and municipal hos- 
pitals instead of erecting more federal 
hospitals. 

Of the 232 items mentioned in the report 
the only ones of real significance to the 
chemical or allied fields were the ones 
suggesting discontinuance of the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes at various 
navy yards and the purchase of helium 
from private interests, providing the cost 
is no greater than that prevailing at gov- 
ernment plants. Muscle Shoals was vir- 
tually ignored by the Committee. 
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Crowther Bill Defeated 


As was predicted in the news report of 
the depreciated currency (CHEMICAL Mar- 
KETS, Feb. p, 145) proposed legislation, 
the Crowther Bill was defeated 212 to 174 
on Feb. 13. The vote technically was on a 
motion to take the Crowther Bill from the 
Ways and Means Committee. It is ex- 
pected that a renewed effort will be made 
at the special session. 


Trade Notes 


Several important actions of the Tariff 
Commission and the Treasury Depart- 
ment were released during February. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mills announced 
Feb. 8 that issuance of a finding of dump- 
ing covering hydrogen peroxide im- 
ported from Germany was not justified. 
On Feb. 16 a resolution was introduced 
into the Senate requesting the Tariff 
Commission to undertake a cost study of 
ultramarine blue. An automatically flex- 
ible duty on flaxseed was proposed ina 
bill introduced by Rep. James H. Sinclair 
(North Dakota). Under this bill the duty 
would be the amount by which the 
average cash price of quotations on the 
Chicago Board of Trade on the day 
previous to importation is less than $2.50 
per bushel. In no case would the duty be 
less than 65 cents per bushel, which is the 
existing duty. Duty on linseed oil, now 
41% cents per pound, would be increased 
to 51% cents per pound by the measure. 

A change in the cresol duty has been 
approved by the Bureau of Customs on 
recommendation of the New York ap- 
praiser who reported that an investiga- 
tion in the trade disclosed that metacresol 
containing less than 90 per cent. U.S. P. 
cresol, metaparacresol and other, similar 
products, are not bought and sold and 
known commercially as cresylic acid. Ac- 
cordingly these products will be dutiable 
at 40 per cent. of the American selling 
price plus 7 cents per pound under para- 
graph 27a, instead of at the present rate 
of 20 per cent. plus 3!%4 cents per pound 
under paragraph 27b. The new rate will 
be effective 30 days after publication by 
the Treasury Dept. 

Research of the 
National Research Council is preparing a 
revision of its “Industrial Research Lab- 
oratories of the U.S., including Consulting 
Research Laboratories,”’ the fourth edition 
of which was published in 1931 and con- 
tained over 1,600 such laboratories. In 
addition to the 1,600 laboratories already 
known, it is very desirable that additional 
laboratories be listed, if such are in exist- 
ence. While every effort will be made to 
locate such firms, it is felt that many will 
be over-looked unless they are called to 
the attention of the compilers. 

In order to avoid inquiries regarding the 
appearance of the bulletin, it may be 
stated that the bulletin will not be avail- 
able for distribution before September, 
1933. 


Information Service 
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Personal 


“One of the greatest living exponents of 
aliphatic chemistry” (fatty acids, hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, esters and ethers) states 
Columbia’s Prof. Arthur W. Hixson in 
describing 1933 Chandler Medalist, Dr. 
George Oliver Curme, Jr., Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical research director and 





Carbide’s Dr. George O. Curme, Jr. 
.. . brought leadership in organic 
chemistry to U.S. 

Te perhaps heads the 
list of those who have brought leadership 
in organic chemistry from Germany to 
U. 8.”, continued the chairman of the 

award committee. 


vice-president. ‘I 


Achievements of Dr. Curme are many. 
His original work involved production of 
acetylene, thermo-decomposition of min- 
eral oil inducted by striking an electric 
are beneath the surface of the oil. This 
was done in 1915-16. Subsequently he has 
worked out practical methods for the pro- 
duction of ethylene glycol, ethylene chlor- 
hydrin, ethylene oxide, diethyl sulfate, 
dichlor ethyl ether and many other com- 
pounds. Most of this 
patented. 


work has been 


Dr. Curme’s greatest achievement has 
not been solely the working out of labora- 
tory methods for making the compounds 
mentioned above, but in translating these 
laboratory applications to large scale man- 
As is well known 
today, the production of ethylene glycol, 
ethylene dichloride, ethylene chlorhydrin 
and some of the other compounds men- 
tioned runs into many million pounds 
annually. More recently his early work in 
connection with the production of synthet- 
ic isopropyl alcohol and acetone has been 


ufacturing processes. 


commercialized and these products are 
now available on a large scale. 


Synthetic C,H;0H 

The achievement that has attracted the 
most public interest has been the manufac- 
ture of synthetic ethyl alcohol, which was 
put into production in a large way during 
April, 1930, but the preliminary work for 
it had been done and the process well out- 
lined more than 10 years ago. 
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Dr. Curme, who was born at Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, Dec. 24, 1888, received his 
B. S. from Northwestern in 1909 and his 
Ph. D. from University of Chicago in 1913. 
After a year of graduate study abroad he 
began work in the fall of 1914 at Mellon 
Institute, on production and the uses of 
acetylene for Prest-O-Lite. 

Under changed ownership this work was 
continued at Mellon for Union Carbide 
until 1920. In that year Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals was formed as a sub- 
sidiary of Union Carbide to exploit Dr. 
Curme’s discoveries and processes. He 
was appointed chief chemist of the con- 
cern in 1920 and in 1929 was made vice- 
president. The medal will be presented 
March 17 at Havemeyer Hall, Columbia. 


Personnel 


Frank P. Sanders, has been appointed 
manager of chemical sales of Texaco Salt 
Products Co., and is now engaged in 





Frank P. Sanders 


Selling chemicals from oil 


directing sales for this subsidiary of the 
Texas Oil Co. 

Born in England and educated in South- 
ward College, Mr. Sanders worked for 
some years for U. S. Metal Refining Co. 
In 1915 he entered chemical industry by 
joining sales department of Hooker Elec- 
trochemical. In 1922 he went with H. J. 
Baker & Bro., where he conducted their 
drug and chemical business with con- 
spicuous success until his recent resigna- 
tion to join Texaco. Mr. Sanders has also 
travelled extensively in this 
Europe and South America. 


country, 


Texaco Salt Products is now engaged in 
an extensive development program at 
Tulsa, Okla., where the company is pro- 
ducing calcium = and 
magnesium products, bromine and_ bro- 
mides, etc. Mr. Sanders now resides at 
Tulsa. 


sodium chloride, 


Wilson E. Myers and Louis H. Cates, 
formerly with Seldner & Enequist, Brook- 
lyn, are now officers and directors of The 
Enequist Chemical Co. 
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Dr. C. I. Post, chemist for National Oil 
Products, has been appointed manager of 
the department handling Vitex, new vita- 
min D cod liver oil extract which was 
recently made available for improving the 
nutritional value of bread and milk. 


Other Changes 


Theodore Lenchner, formerly with 
R. & H. as color specialist, has joined 
Vitro Manufacturing.—Following changes 
have been made by International Nickel: 
O. B. J. Fraser, formerly in charge of com- 
pany’s research laboratory at Bayonne, 
N. J., is now located in the development 
and research department in N. Y. City, 
where he will be in charge of develop- 
ments in the uses of nickel and _ nickel 
alloys in the oil, gas and coke industries, 
and in the industrial uses of non-metallic 
compounds of nickel. Norman B. Pilling, 
formerly in charge of metallurgical re- 
search, has been placed in charge of the 
research laboratory. E. M. Wise, whose 
work heretofore has been largely asso- 
ciated with precious metals, has been ap- 
pointed assistant.—Columbia Alkali has 
appointed H. W. Gleichert as manager of 
special products sales, succeeding Ray A. 
Giddings, who leaves the organization to 
accept office of secretary, Calcium Chloride 
Association. Mr. Gleichert in his new 
position will devote his particular atten- 
tion to the promotion and sale of calcium 
chloride for Columbia.—H. M. Gassman, 
10th ave. and 4th st., N. W., Birmingham, 
Ala., for many years sales representative 
for Coppus Blowers and Steam Turbines 
in Alabama territory, has recently been 
appointed sales representative in that 
district for Coppus-Annis Dry Type Air 
Filters, latest addition to the line of the 
Coppus Engineering, Worcester, Mass.— 
Dr. K. A. Pelikan has joined technical 
staff of W. F. Fancourt & Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of textile soaps, oils 
and specialities, in charge of research and 
development. 


In a bulletin, entitled ‘“‘A Select, An- 
notated Bibliography of the Hygienic 
Aspects of Aluminum and Aluminum 
Utensils,’ Mellon Institute presents a 
detailed report of the chemical and 
medical investigations which, it says, have 
stamped aluminum as one of the suitable 
metals for the construction of equipment 
for the preparation and handling of food. 
Copies are available directly from the 
Institute. 


Francis P. Garvan urged Senate Finance 
Committee to ask Associate Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis of U. S. Supreme Court 
to form and participate in operation of a 
committee to bring up to date findings of 
the Pujo committee which investigated 
the ‘money trust” in 1912. 
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Chemical Fads and Fancies 


Cyanamid’s most consistent European 
commuter, Dr. Landis is again “‘doing it.”’ 
———Charles Hardy is back with the 
report that conditions are definitely better 
on the Continent. —Ethylenenitro- 
crysanthocarboxyliolate—believe it or not 
—is a new insecticide.———Sterling Prod- 








Mallinckrodt’s President, Oscar L. Biebinger 
Celebrates golden wedding anniversary 


ucts’ President, H. B. Bishop, urges 
“unnecessary saving and hoarding should 
be stopped.”————Oscar L. Biebinger, 
Millinckrodt president and Mrs. Biebinger 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary Feb. 8.——Sir Harry McGowan, 
I.C.I. head, is to visit the Dead Sea 
Alkali concession on the way back from 
India.———It is reported his company 
shared in a large arms order for the Far 
East.————Morgan H. Grace, Phosphate 
Export Association president was elected 
southern vice-president. of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association.——— 
Less than a millionth of an ounce of iron 
can be quantitatively. determined by a 
new G. E. method in which the metal 
is converted into ferric thiocyanate.———— 
Officers and saies forces of Alex C. Fer- 
gusson Co. and affiliated drug company, 
Philadelphia ‘‘dined and planned”’ Feb. 9. 
———Memory of the late Lord Mel- 
chett is to be perpetuated by endowing 
the Commercial Road Torah, an institu- 
tion with which he was identified ———— 
S. P. Penick is the new Drug & Chemical 
Club (N. Y.) president and A. A. Wassers- 
cheidt, Mallinckrodt, is treasurer.———— 
Eastman Kodak has devised a process for 
electrolytic removal of silver from old 
film.———Gen. Herman A. Metz and 
Arthur Somers were honored guests at 
the recent 93rd Emerald Ball (N. Y.) 
———German scientists believe they have 
discovered the “germ” that will produce 


coal in a few months.———The only 
dyestuffs firm operated by women is 
located in Boston.————Dr. Charles Ed- 


ward Monroe, 83 years old, will preside 
at the Washington A. C. 8S. meeting. He 
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is the dean of American’ explosive 
chemists, inventor of “‘smokeless’’ powder 
and chief expert of the Mines Bureau. 
———A. A. C.’s Horace Bowker is urging 
a federal Agricultural Board—correspond- 
ing in outline to the Federal Reserve 
System—for the purpose of unifying and 
bringing sound business principles to bear 
in agricultural planning.————Marston T. 
Bogart sat at the guest table at the 
Altrusa Club (N. Y.) dinner with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.———David D. 
Headley has written Mellon Institute that 
the idea of adding sugar to mortar to 
strengthen it was known in British Guiana 
100 years ago.———It is even said to go 
back to clanical times.————Chilean em- 
bassy in London is to become the clearing 
house for information about the Chilean 
nitrate industry.- Reservations for 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Industries 
Dinner, N. Y. Board of Trade on March 16 
at the Waldorf, total over 600 and com- 
mittee is planning on 1,000.- Richard 
du Pont, son of A. Felix du Pont, a 
director and vice-president of du Pont, 
fought a fight across the 
Alleghanies in an open plane in a blinding 
snowstorm.————General Metz was the 
speaker at the recent 48th annual dinner 
of the Drysalters Club..———Chemical 
Foundation head, Francis P. Garvan, dis- 
cussed the slump before the Senate 
Finance Committee.————Dr. Lewis H. 
Marks is nominated for presidency of 
the Chemists’ Club (N. Y.); Dr. Walter 8. 


successful 


Landis as resident vice-president; and 
Victor C. Bloede as non-resident vice- 
president———_H. L. Derby, C. M. A. 


Stine, H. S. Taylor and C. F. Kettering 
are on the Washington A. C. 8. program. 
——A new process for the liquefaction 
of helium, said to be more simple and 
rapid than existing methods, is being ex- 
ploited at the Breslau University in 
Germany.———Howard Scott “high 
priest”’ of technocracy reports in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings that he is an unem- 
ployed chemical engineer.———J. O. 
Elton, manager of the International 
Smelting’s plant at Salt Lake City was 
presented with the Douglas medal, highest 
award in the metallurgical field. The 
William Lawrence Saunders Medal for 
distinguished achievement in mining en- 
gineering was presented to Texas Gulf 
Sulphur’s president, Walter H. Aldridge. 
———Williams Haynes, publisher of 
CHEMICAL MaRKETs spoke recently before 
the “101”? Club.—Standard of N. J. 
started a new idea for this day and age 
when it rejected a bid of a producer of a 
certain product on the ground that it was 
too low, stating that it does not believe 
in “ruinous price cutting.” ————Edward 
J. Barber resigns from Mutual. 
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E. A. Sigworth, technical representative 
of Industrial Chemical Sales, delivered a 
lecture at the N. J. Short School of Water 
Operators, Rutgers. Mr. Sigworth talked 
on “Activated Carbon or Taste and Odor 
Removal.” 


Association News 


Plans for the huge conference of en- 
gineers during Engineering Week, June 
25-30, of the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition, are making excellent progress. 
Chemical engineers will participate in the 
activities of this week along with 20 
other of the national engineering societies 
and associations. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science meets 
in Chicago the Week prior to Engineering 
Week. A. C. 8S. has an active interest in 
the scientific meets which held 
during that week. 


will be 


Particle Measurement 

A discussion on industrial applications 
of particle size measurement, 
sponsored by the A. S. T. M. in con- 
nection with its Regional Meeting held 
in N. Y. City at the Hotel New Yorker 
on March 8. Program was arranged by 
the Committee on Fineness 
Testing, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
L. T. Work, Assistant Professor of Chem- 
ical Engineering, Columbia. 


was 


Society's 


American Institute of Chemists (N. Y. 
Section) at its meeting March 3 heard 
Dr. Bailey Townshend, Johns-Manville 
Research Laboratories director, talk on 
“Chemistry in the Development of Build- 
ing materials.” 


A New Medal 

Chemistry Club of the Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga., 
cooperating with the friends of Charles H; 





Dr. Charles H. Herty 


South to show appreciation by awarding 
an annual Herty Medal 


Herty, is awarding annually a medal for 
the most outstanding work done in the 
field of chemistry in the South. The 
purpose of the medal is twofold: (1) To 
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give public recognition to worthy research 
workers in the colleges and laboratories of 
industry, whose real value is often un- 
appreciated by their institutions. (2) To 
honor Doctor Herty who has contributed a 
great deal to the development of the South, 
and who was born in a house which stood 
on what is now the campus of the Georgia 
State College for Women at Milledgeville. 


Foreign 


Japan’s electrochemical industry is re- 
viewed by 8S. Makishima writing in 
January issue, Kogyo Kwagaku Zasshi. 

Production of fixed nitrogen in 1931 was 
245,000 tons, of which 169,000 tons were 
made by direct synthetic processes, and 
77,000 tons via calcium cyanamid. There 
are 12 companies in Japan for fixation of 
nitrogen, eight of which are based on the 
direct synthetic process and the others on 
the cyanamid process, which adopt the 
Claude process, hydrogen is prepared from 
Chosen Chisso Hiryo (Korean Nitrogen 
Fertilizer) has a capacity now to produce 
360,000 tons of ammonium sulfate a year, 
and constitutes the largest works in the 
world which manufactures ammonium sul- 
fate from electrolytic hydrogen. This 
works and another two at Nobeoka and 
Minamata, both belonging to Japan 
Nitrogen, have adopted the Casale process. 
Nippon Chisso Hiryo also makes nitric 
acid from ammonia, 12,000 tons—S80 per 
cent. of the home demands are supplied. 


Carbide Production 

Manufacture of calcium carbide is one 
of the oldest electrochemical industries in 
Japan. Production in 1930 was 253,000 
tons, 180,000 tons of which were trans- 
formed into calcium cyanamid. Part is 
utilized for the manufacture of acetic acid 
at the Ogaki plant of Ibigawa Electric Co. 
and at the Minamata plant of Japan 
Nitrogen. In the latter, acetic anhydride 
is also manufactured, while production of 
acetate silk is contemplated. Calcium 
cyanamid is now produced in 11 factories, 
where furnaces of the continuous type are 
generally adopted. 


Alkali Capacity 

Japanese electrolytic soda plants have a 
capacity of 35,000 tons of caustic and 30, 
000 tons of chlorine a year. With increase 
in the production of viscose silk, demand 
for caustic is also showing a rapid increase, 
but the problem of the economical dis- 
position of chlorine and poor supply of 
industrial salt of excellent quality make it 
difficult to meet the whole demands for 
caustic in Japan by this process alone. 
Increasing amounts of caustic are being 
manufactured by causticization of ash. It 
is estimated that the Japanese output of 
caustic soda in 1931 included 28,300 tons 
of electrolytic and 16,130 tons from ash, 
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making a total of 44,500 tons, compared 
with the 32,900 tons of 1930. 
Manufacturers of electrolytic soda in 
Japan number 11; three plants adopted 
the mercury process, but others are based 
on diaphragm process of various types. 
Chlorine produced is utilized mainly for 





Where Japan’s chemical growth began— 
Applied Chemistry Building, Imperial 
University, Tokio. 


bleaching powder, production of which is 
about 40,000 tons per year. Production of 
synthetic hydrochloric acid and liquid 
chlorine is rapidly increasing. Twenty 
thousand tons of hydrochloric acid were 
produced by this method in 1931, which 
corresponds to 60 per cent. of the whole 
production of hydrochloric acid. Applica- 
tion of liquid chlorine to preparation of 
pulp and sugar are yielding good results in 
laboratories. Bleaching liquor and sodium 
chlorate and perchlorate are manufac- 
tured, but not to any great extent. 


Soviet Alkali Plans 


Russian chemical industry was to have 
produced, in 1932 according to Five-year- 
Plan, 345,000 tons of soda. Actual produc- 
tion turned out at just over 320,000 tons, 
according to foreign reports, while demand 
from home market during the year would, 
were it completely satisfied, have neces- 
sitated production of not less than 900,000 
tons of ash. Despite this failure to satisfy 
real needs of the home market, Russian 
soda has been’ exported. Exports 
amounted to 31,000 tons in 1930, to 58,000 
tons in 1931, and to 18,000 tons during the 
first half of 1932. Consuming industries, 
such as textile and glass, were compelled to 
use soda substitutes. 

Future plans call for production this 
year of 400,000 tons of soda, and by 1937 
of 2,500,000 tons. At the same time, it is 
recognized that the home-market needs 
are likely to expand at even a greater rate, 
the figure of 1,089,000 tons being given 
for this latter purpose in 1933 and of 
2,900,000 tons for 1937. Up tothe present, 
expansion of Russian output of ash has 
been possible by extensions at the three 
existing large factories. Intention is to 
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erect a number of new alkali works. Of the 
present plants, factory in Beresniki has an 
output capacity of 125,000 tons a year; 
the Don Soda factory of 400,000 tons a 
year; and the Slawjansk factory of 80,000 
tons per year. 

It is intended to complete the erection 
next year of a new factory at Slawjansk, 
with an output capacity of 420,000 tons 
of soda a year. By the following year 
there will have been completed a new fac- 
tory at Beresniki with a similar capacity, 
while in 1936 two new factories are to 
come into operation, one in Lissitschansk 
with an output capacity of 210,000 tons of 
ash per year, and one on the Oka with a 
capacity of 420,000 tons. By 1937 two 
further factories are to be completed—one 
on the Bay of Karabugas with an output 
capacity of 400,000 tons a year, and one in 
Siberia with a capacity of 210,000 tons. 
Karabugas factory will utilize as its raw 
material the natural deposits of sodium 
sulfate occurring in vicinity. 





Argentine Forestal, Aires Buenos South 
America, large quebracho extract pro- 
ducer, closed down Feb. 27 as a protest 
against new taxes. 





Courtaulds Wins 


Action which aroused great interest in 
financial and artificial silk circles was de- 
cided in British Chauncery Court on 
Feb. 14 against British Celanese, Ltd., 
whose suit against Courtaulds Ltd., for 
alleged infringement of three patents for 
dry spinning of artificial silk was dis- 
missed, with costs. 

Courtaulds denied infringement, de- 
manding revocation if no appeal were 
made within three weeks. Action, which 
cost around £1,000 daily, lasted 35 days. 
As soon as judgment was delivered 
Courtaulds rose sharply on the London 
Stock Exchange, closing at 30s 9d, an 
advance of 2s. On the other hand, British 
Celanese fell 1s to 6s. 





New Canadian Plants 

Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery has ex- 
tended its plant in Toronto for the manu- 
facture of lead oxides—Murphy Phoenix 
Products, Ltd., is to erect in Toronto a 
plant for the manufacture of bleaching 
powder and other materials for the treat- 
ment of effluent waters.—Plunkett Chem- 
ical has concluded arrangements to manu- 
facture in Hamilton for the Canadian 
trade. Firm, which is a large manufac- 
turer of sanitary products for the indus- 
trial, commercial and institutional trade, 
has taken out a Dominion charter under 
the name of the Plunkett Chemical Co. 
(Canada), Ltd. 





Here and There 

Phosphorus production was recently 
begun at Spoleto, Italy, by Societa 
Anomina Fosforo e Derivate.—Sulfur 
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dioxide is to be produced by Canadian 
Industries at the Sandwich, Ont., plant.— 
Imports of sodium cyanide into Union of 
South Africa have been increasing slowly, 
and amounted to 6,862 short tons in 1931, 
after the 6,452 tons of 1930 and the 6,052 
tons of 1929. The 1931 supplies came from 
Great Britain to the extent of 2,014 tons, 
from Canada, 3,260 tons, and from 
Czecho-Slovakia, 1,572 tons.——New Rus- 
sian lithopone factory at Kutais, which 
was to have been built by the end of 1932, 
is understood to be still in the construction 
stage. Factory is to have an annual 
capacity of 12,000 tons of lithopone, rising 
to an eventual capacity of 25,000 tons.— 
Thomas Bolton & Sons, Ltd., Widnes, 
(England) has secured, against world com- 
petition, entire order of 3,000 tons of sul- 
fate of copper required by Agricultural 
Bank of Greece.—It is understood that 
the Russian Trade Delegation in Paris is 
negotiating with Kuhlmann with the ob- 
ject of making this latter combine sole 
selling agency for Russian chemicals in 
France.—Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya has recently been re-directing 
attention to possibility of increased use of 
sulfuric acid as a latex coagulant. Acetic 
and formic acids are the materials now 
principally used, although sodium silico- 
fluoride is understood to be very slowly 
gaining ground. Position of sulfuric ~is 
that, although several well-known estates 
have been using it for many years with 
perfectly satisfactory results, general 
opinion is against its employment. 


Company News 


Epstein, Reynolds & Harris and The 
Emulsol Corp. have moved offices and 
laboratories to larger quarters in the 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill., and have in- 
stalled special facilities for research work. 
Recently added members of their staff are 
W. M. Sternberg, H. Gerber, and Harold 
L. Reynolds. 





Rohm «& Haas, Philadelphia, is produc- 
ing mono-, di-, and trimethylamines com- 
mercially by a catalytic process. At 
present mono- and dimethylamines are 
being sold both as 25 per cent. and 40 per 
cent. aqueous solutions and in the anhy- 
drous form. 





Leader Industries, Decatur, IIl., con- 
structor of steel-plate equipment for the 
chemical industries, has opened a N. Y. 
City office at 22 E. 40th st., in charge of 
Ralph M. Torrey, formerly connected 
with E. B. Badger and Sons. 





Chemical Construction, formerly at 
50 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City, has moved to 
535 5th ave. W. S. Stowell, president, 
formerly located at Charlotte, N. C., and 
Thomas C. Oliver, formerly at 50 E. 42nd 
st., will be at the N. Y. City offices, Chem- 
ical Construction is a cyanamid subsidiary. 
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Chicago branch of Innis Speiden, will 
act as distributors for Franks Chemical 
Products, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer 
of stearates of zinc, aluminum, magne- 
sium and calcium. Sales will be under 
direction of C. W. Brown. 





Thompson-Hayward, Kansas City, has 
purchased a large plot for future expansion. 

Lumber Bi-Products, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which was formed recently to manufacture 
wood flour and related products, has 
started operations, and offices have been 
established in the M. & T. Trust Bldg. 
M. J. Watson is president and A. Roth 
secretary and treasurer. 





D. W. Haering & Co., water consult- 
ants, has consolidated general offices, 
laboratories, and consulting offices at 
3408 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 





J. S. Young Co., Baltimore, has pre- 
pared plans for expansion of its factory 
space at 2701 Boston st., Baltimore. 





American Powder, Concord, Mass., sus- 
tained a trifling loss Feb. 6 when a fire 
occurred in one of the small buildings at 
its plant. Superintendent of the plant, 
Jerome D. Buckeley, died of a heart attack 
during the fire. 





John H. Barker has resigned from the 
La Bour Co. He plans to open office at 
154 Nassau st., N. Y. City, to deal in 
equipment and materials for the chemical 
and process industries. 

Cleveland, Ohio, district sales office of 
the R & H Chemicals Dept., has been 
removed from 607 Hanna Bldg. to 1235-6 
Guardian Bldg. Carl Dittmar is manager. 

Patent rights for process of concen- 
trating weak phosphoric acid have just 
been granted to Cyril B. Clark of Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Commercial rights have been 
assigned to American Cyanamid. 

Barnett Chemical, 500 W. Division, St., 
Chicago, has been organized to deal in and 
manufacture chemicals. 


Fine Chemicals 


New Bromine Process 


Chemical Trade Journal (London) re- 
ports a Leningrad institute has worked 
out a new process for production of 
bromine from carnallite of Solikansk, and 
it has been decided to erect new bromine 
factories for working this process. A 
further project is the recovery of bromine 
from the waters of Kolunder Lake in 
Eastern Siberia.—Central laboratory of 
Walchow Aluminium Trust has discovered 
method for the manufacture of chem- 
ically pure hydrofluoric acid from the 
residues of the manufacture of aluminum. 
This process is to be put on a commercial 
scale in the expectation that the output 
will cover the whole of Russia’s needs in 
hydrofluoric acid. 





Application for an increase of the duty 
on ethyl chloride, U.S.P., in glass tubes 
has been filed with the Tariff Commission 
by Franco-American Chemical. An in- 
vestigation under section 336 of the tariff 
act is requested. 


Clough, Abbott President 


At the annual meeting, Feb. 21, of the 
board of directors of Abbott Laboratories, 
S. De Witt Clough was elected president 
and general manager. Mr. Clough, who 
was a vice-president and director of the 
company, succeeds as president the late 
Dr. Alfred S. Burdick. 





Three declines are shown in the March 
price list of chemicals made by Charles 
Pfizer & Co. 
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The productive capacity of Italy in 
formaldehyde is now over 5 tons a day. 
Industry has developed rapidly in recent 
years, its annual output in 1924 being 
under 100 tons. Actual production in 
1929 and 1930 was 1,073 tons and 1,080 
tons respectively. 


Camphor—Glue Preservative 

Prof. Ernest Tauber, in ‘‘Chemiker 
Zeitung,” states that the best preservative 
he has found for glue solutions in the 
course of many years’ experience is 
camphor. Even in the case of glues that 
have been liquefied with the aid of nitric 
acid, solution has kept perfectly well for 
many years provided a little camphor is 
added. All that is necessary is to add a 
few small pieces of camphor to the solu- 
tion. Care should be taken to avoid total 
loss of the camphor by keeping the solu- 
tion in a closed vessel, or by the periodical 
addition of fresh camphor. Similar 
favorable results have been obtained with 
solutions of gum arabic and casein, the 
observations in this case having extended 
over about six months. In the case of 
starch solutions the preservative effect of 
camphor is perhaps not quite so pro- 
nounced. 


Naugatuck Chemical has announced 
that Burton T. Bush, formerly president, 
Bushfield, Inc., has been placed in charge 
of the company’s aromatic sales service 
department, Bushfield, Inc., formerly 
acted as exclusive selling agent for 
Naugatuck. 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Phosphate Rock in 1932 

In 1932 domestic phosphate rock indus- 
try continued downward trend which be- 
gan in 1931, but it should be observed 
that the proportionate declines in mine 
production and shipments were not as 
great as in 1931; also, stocks on hand at 
the end of 1932 did not show as large a 





Testing properties for phosphate rock in 
Tennessee, by drilling test holes 


relative gain as the year before. Con- 
tinued curtailment in mine production 
indicates efforts of producers to keep pro- 
duction more nearly balanced with con- 
sumption. 

Average value per ton of phosphate rock 
shipped in 1932 ($3.24) dropped 42 cents, 
compared with 1931, although quoted 
prices in trade journals were practically 
the same as those for 1931. 

Figures compiled from preliminary re- 
ports of producers in U.S. in 1932 show a 
decrease of about 34 per cent. in mine 
production, compared with 1931. Ship- 
ments of phosphate rock in 1932 show 
decreases of about 33 per cent. in quantity 


and 41 per cent. in value, while total 
stocks increased about 25 per cent. De- 
creases of 53 per cent. in quantity and 57 
per cent. in value of imports of phosphate 
rock for consumption in U. 8S. were 
recorded, and figures for exports of phos- 
phate rock from U. S. indicate decreases 
of about 36 per cent., in quantity and 35 
per cent. in value, compared with 1931. 


Quantity of phosphate rock mined in 
U.S. in 1932 was approximately 1,711,050 
long tons, compared with 2,577,535 tons 
in 1931. Total shipments of phosphate 
rock in 1932 were about 1,700,600 long 
tons, valued at $5,504,996, compared with 
2,534,959 long tons, valued at $9,288,485 
in 1931. 


Florida Shipments 


Total shipments of phosphate rock in 
Florida in 1932 decreased 28 per cent. in 
quantity and 35 per cent. in value. Hard 
rock shipments showed decreases of 43 per 
cent. in quantity and 57 per cent. in value. 
In comparison with 1931, decreases of 27 
per cent. in quantity and 34 per cent. in 
value were recorded in land-pebble ship- 
ments. Stocks of phosphate rock on hand 
Dec. 31, 1932, were about 918,000 tons, 
as compared with 733,367 tons on Dec. 31, 
1931. 

Practically all phosphate rock mined in 
Tennessee in 1932 was brown rock. Total 
production in Tennessee (brown and blue 
rock) was 182,200 long tons, as compared 
with 370,070 tons in 1931. Shipments 
were reported to be 169,026 long tons, 
valued at $673,636, as compared with 
343,622 long tons, valued at $1,545,607 in 
1931. These figures indicate decreases of 
51 per cent. in quantity and 56 per cent. in 
value, as compared with 1931. 

Southern Mineral Products Corp., (Va- 
nadium) reported a commercial production 
of apatite for the first time from its 
property near Piney River in Virginia. 


Mine Shipments Stocks 
Production Value Dry Wet 
(Long Long Average Long Long 
State tons) tons Total per ton tons tons 
Florida: 
Hard rock 22,017 32,794 $162,146 $4.94 8,909 15,529 
Land pebble 1,461,418 1,453,779 4,490,129 3.09 217,017 676,546 
Soft rock (b) (b) (b) ete (ce) (ec) 
Tailings (b) (b) (b) eae 
1932 1,483,435 1,486,573 4,652,275 3.13 225,926 692,075 
1931 ite Be 2,076,803 2,061,466 7,202,086 3.49 174,110 559,257 
Idaho (Western rock): 
1932 23,593 23,392 87,755 3.75 2,350 199 
1931 ; ae 61,769 60,978 234,781 3.85 1,774 192 
Montana (Western rock): 
1932 20,288 20,158 80,290 3.98 154 554 
| ae 67,893 67,893 301,511 ea = 
Tennessee: 
(Brown and blue rock): 
1932. 182,200 169,026 673,636 3.99 51,472 167,096 
1931. . Ce eae 370,070 343,622 1,545,607 4.50 47,846 159,789 
Virginia and Wyoming: 
1932 1,535 1,419 Se ew | eae __ ce aoe 
1931d.. : 1,000 1,000 4,500 4.50 eee iis bien 
Grand total 1932. 1,711,051 1,700,568 5,504,996 3.24 279,902 859,924 
1931. 2,577,535 2,534,959 9,288,485 $3.66 223,730 719,238 


(a) Figures for 1931 are final; figures for 1932 represent preliminary reports by 
months’ actual operations, plus an estimate for December. 


(b) Included with land pebble. 


producers covering eleven 


(c) Small quantity included in stocks of dry hard rock. 


(d) Wyoming only. 
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Quantity of phosphate rock mined in 
Idaho in 1932 was 23,593 long tons, com- 
pared with 61,769 tons in 1931. Ship- 
ments were reported to be 23,392 long 
tons, valued at $87,755, compared with 
60,978 tons, valued at $234,781 in 1931. 
The marked decline in this State is largely 
due to the abandonment of operations of 
the Star mine by the Solar Development 
Co. 

Total imports of crude phosphate rock, 
for consumption into U. 8. in 1932 were 
6,350 long tons, valued at $69,879, com- 
pared with 13,496 long tons, valued at 
$162,517 in 1931. As in 1931, the total 
quantity imported into U. S. in 1932 came 
from two countries only—French Oceania 
and the United Kingdom. French Oceania 
supplied 6,300 tons destined for Maryland, 
and French Oceania supplied 50 tons, 
valued at $138, destined for Hawaii. 

Total shipments of high-grade hard 
rock, land pebble, and other phosphate 
rock, ground or unground, exported from 
U.S. in 1932 (608,927 long tons, valued at 
$2,795,654) showed decreases of about 36 
per cent. in quantity and 35 per cent. in 
value, compared with 1931. Shipments of 
hard rock amounted to 66,009 long tons, 
valued at $405,532, compared with 105, 
293 tons, valued at $613,957 in 1931; ship- 
ments of land pebble in 1932 amounted to 
542,928 long tons, valued at $2,390,122, 
compared with 846,012 tons, valued at 
$3,663,113 in 19381. 

Pyrites Statistics 

Pyrites production amounted to 184,989 
long tons, valued at $489,970 in 1932, 
compared with 330,848 tons, valued at 
$974,820 in 1931, a decrease of 44 per cent. 
in quantity and 50 per cent. in value.— 
Evans-Wallower Lead produced 3,958 tons 
of pyrites at its Rueppele mine near Sul- 
livan, Franklin County, Missouri, in 1932. 
This is the first production recorded for 
Missouri since 1920. Tennessee was the 
largest producing State in 1932. Other 
States that contributed to the total were: 
California, New York, Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

In 1932 quantity of pyrites sold or con- 
sumed by producing companies totaled 
184,158 tons, compared with 330,145 tons 
in 1931. Pyrites produced in 1932 con- 
tained approximately 64,243 long tons of 
sulfur; in 1931 output contained about 
121,503 tons of sulfur. 

The average price of pyrites, was 12-13 
cents per long-ton unit throughout the 
year.—Imports of pyrites in 1932 were 
253,248 long tons, a decline of 28 per cent., 
compared with 352,066 tons imported in 
1931. Of the quantity imported in 1932, 
Spain furnished 241,178 tons, and Canada, 
12,070 tons. Exports of pyrites are not 
separately recorded by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
1931 a producing company reported to the 
Bureau of Mines that 26,604 long tons of 
pyrites were exported from U. 8S. No 
exports were reported in 1932. 


and 
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Metals and Alloys 


Hardness Tests 


Research engineers of Westinghouse, 
determine hardness of beryllium by means 
of a Herbert Pendulum. Pendulum hard- 
ness tester is also used with thin sheets of 
metal, very brittle metals, case-hardened 








= | 


» ms 


A Herbert pendulum employed by Westing- 
house to test hardness of beryllium. 


metals or other materials that cannot 
stand the rigor of hardness testing by the 
Brinnell or sceleroscope methods. 

A tiny spherical steel ball, 1/25 inch 
in diameter, supports the heavy pen- 
dulum upon the test specimen. The 
spherical ball sinks farther into soft 
metals than hard metals, lessening the 
amount of the swing but increasing the 
time required for it. An air bubble in the 
curved tube on top of the pendulum in- 
dicates on the scale above the tube the 
extent of the pendulum’s swing, and from 
this data the specimen’s 
computed. 


hardness is 


American Metal Market estimates alum- 
inum output of U.S. in 1932 at 104,900,000 
pounds, down 41 per cent. from 177,544,- 
000 produced in 1931, and lowest output 
since 1922, when approximately 74,000,000 
pounds were produced. Stated that in 
only seven years since 1897 has aluminum 
production decreased compared with the 
preceding year. In 1901 and 1918, output 
was the same as in the preceding year. 


New Copper Process 

In order to lower the cost of refined 
copper, a group of Chilean technologists 
have patented a new chemical process, 
based on the affinity of iodine for copper. 
By means of this process, all copper is 
precipitated as cuprous iodide, unmixed 
with any other iodides. With the develop- 
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ment of this process, it is hoped to produce 
a refined copper suitable for industrial 
purposes. The principal advantage of the 
process consists in the possibility of 
applying it, at a minimum cost, on all the 
ores of copper, even on those which require 
a large amount of sulfuric acid, as the 
process liberates a large amount of this 
acid during the precipitation of the cup- 
rous iodide. In other words, this process, 
besides precipitating the copper from any 
solution liberates at the same time a 
quantity of sulfuric acid. It allows small 
plants to produce refined copper at prices 
which compare favorably with those of 
large producers, while permitting the 





large producers to lower their cost of 
production materially. Patents have been 
taken out in Italy and other countries. 





World zine production during 1932 is 
estimated to have been 780,108 tons—a 
decrease of 230,090 tons compared with 
1931. European production dropped by 
105,395 tons, to 398,447 tons, American 
output by 114,767 tons, to 301,352 tons, 
and Australian production by 2,691 tons, 
to 50,309 tons. Asia’s production re- 
mained practically unchanged, amounting 
to 30,000 tons, as against 30,200 tons in 
1931. Figures concerning African produc- 
tion are not available. German output 
was 41,955 tons, as against 45,313 tons in 
the previous year. 





Annual meeting of the American Zine 
Institute will be held April 18, in N. Y. 
City. 


Naval Stores 


In Review 

Operators Factorage, Savannah, elected 
following officers at a recent meeting: 
President, C. M. Jordan; vice-president, 
Z. W. Kirkland; secretary-treasurer, B. 
R. Snooks; assistant secretary-treasurer 
James R. Sweat.—Turpentine business of 
A. L. Page, who died recently, has been 
purchased by Jesse M. Meadows, who has 
placed it under management of Hoke 
Franklin of Lyons, Ga.—Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in its review of the soap 
industry in Canada for 1931 records rosin 
used by the industry aggregated 5,431,312 
pounds, which compared with 5,587,025 
pounds for 1930.—Two of the most prom- 
inent London naval stores dealers were in 
Savannah in the last days of the month. 
They are Cecil Dodd, of Fairclough, Dodd 
& Jones, and A. Probart Jones, of Bow- 
ring, Jones & Tidy.—Newly organized 
Brunswick Turpentine Co. is erecting a 
large two-run turpentine distillery at 
Chapel Crossing, N. C. 


Reference chart on wood rosin prices 
during 1932 has been prepared by General 
Naval Stores which shows average cost 
for year of $2.770 per 288 pounds gross, 
f. o. b. plants. Means of providing 
delivery costs on any date and space for 
recording 1933 quotations are provided. 
German Imports 

Reduced activity in the 
Netherlands and Germany, to which most 
naval stores arrivals at Rotterdam are 
destined, caused a decrease in turpentine 
receipts at that port during the year. 
Total arrivals were 39,153 barrels of tur- 
pentine, which quantity was 7,577 
rels less than for 1931. 


industrial 


bar- 


Chemical Markets 





January production of naval 
stores by steam distillation and 
solvent treatment of wood and 
stocks of these products on hand 
January 31, according to data 
collected by the producers’ com- 
mittee, through Arthur Lang- 
meier, of the Hercules Powder 
Company, secretary, 
follows: 


were as 


Production 
Rosin Turpentine 
500-Ib. bbls. 50 Pine oil 
barrels gallons) Gallons 
Month of Jan. 31,188 4,975 233,286 
Total from 


Apr. 1, 1932 303,743 49,863 2,008,189 


Stocks at Plants 
Total Jan. 31 
933 104,771 14,194 
90,540 5,835 
Change. .... +14,231 +8,359 
Note:—Rosin production and 
include all grades of wood rosin. 


Mar. 31, 1932 


stocks 











Deliveries of turpentine during the 
year amounted to 41,372 barrels, in con- 
trast with 44,597 barrels delivered previous 
year. Total stocks of turpentine on Jan. 1, 
1933, aggregated 1,695 barrels, which com- 
pares with 3,914 at the beginning of 1932. 
American turpentine continued to dom- 
inate the market, while shipments of tur- 
pentine from France amounted to 893 
barrels, with receipts from Spain and 
Russia of no special significance. 
Visits Savannah 

Joseph Schneider, naval stores dealer of 
Paris, arrived in N. Y. City Feb. 28 on the 
“Paris.” He left later in the week for 
Savannah and other Southern naval stores 
markets. 
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Textile Chemicals 


Y 
The Month’s New Dyes 

Pontamine Fast Brown 2RL, new dye- 
stuff of exceptional fastness to light, has 
recently been developed by du Pont. It is 
described as redder and brighter than 
Pontamine Fast Brown RKL, and can be 
used either as a self color or in combina- 
tions where a reddish brown component 
is indicated for the production of mode 
shades. 

It is expected that the new color will 
find its chief use in the dyeing of cotton 
and rayon. Its level dyeing properties 
and solubility are said to permit of ready 
adaptability to the dyeing processes em- 
ployed for these fibres in various stages 
of manufacture. Curtain and drapery 
materials and similar fabrics, requiring ex- 
tended exposure to light, may be dyed to 
advantage with Pontamine Fast Brown 
2RL, it is stated. 


Other Du Pont Numbers 


Du Pont has also perfected Pontamine 
Diazo Violet RR, a developed color which, 
when diazotized and subsequently de- 
with beta naphthol, 
reddish shades of violet. 


veloped produces 
It is described 
as redder and brighter than Pontamine 
Diazo Violet BL and, like the latter, is 
particularly useful for dyeing cotton and 
rayon piecegoods that are to be dis- 
charged. Pontamine Diazo Violet RR is 
of interest for dyeing rayon and cotton 
materials to deep, reddish purple shades 
such as rose, fuschia, magenta violet, 
burgundy and similar hues. In addition 
to its use on cotton and rayon, it is said 
to be suitable for the dyeing of pure silk 
if acetic acid is used to complete exhaus- 
tion. The color, it is stated, is fast to 
acids, ammonia, fulling, ironing, perspira- 
tion, rubbing, stoving, washing and water. 

Fast Sulphon Black N B, a new black 
dyestuff, is offered by General Dyestuffs, 
selling agents of General Aniline. Dyed 
from an acetic acid bath, it produces a 
bloomy, bluish shade of biack of very 
good fastness to washing, water and salt 
water; it is also of very good fastness to 
perspiration and for this reason should 
prove of special interest to the knitting 
trade. It can also be used for dyeing loose 
wool or slubbing if only a 
fulling comes in consideration. 


moderate 


Campbell Introduces 


John Campbell & Co. is introducing 
Formadine Black, a new direct dyeing 
black which is particularly valuable when 
aftertreated with formaldehyde. Latter 
treatment increases strength of the dye, 
as well as its fastness to washing and light. 
It produces a very deep, intense black 
and is recommended for dyeing cotton 
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skeins, hosiery, rayon and piece goods. 
It can be used as a ground for vat prints 
and because of its excellent discharge- 
ability, it can be used as a substitute for 
developed blacks. It possesses good fast- 
ness to washing in a boiling soap bath and 
leaves celanese unstained. 

An address ‘“‘Hydrogen Peroxide Bleach- 
ing of Cotton’? was presented to students 
of textile chemistry of Clemson, Feb. 10, 
by John C. Robertson and T. D. Ainslee 
of the R & H Chemical Dept. 


R & H at Charlotte 

R & H Chemicals Dept. of du Pont, 
has opened a Charlotte, N. C., office at 
300 W. First st., with R. M. Levy as 
manager, Mr. Levy was formerly in 
charge of R. & H. peroxygen sales in 
N. Y. City office. Assisting Mr. Levy on 
sales is LeRoy Kennette. J. C. Robertson 
and C. D. Potter, bleaching experts, have 
also been assigned to the Charlotte office 
to give prompt service to Southern 
customers. 

British interests have asked exemption 
of carbolie acid from duties imposed under 
the Safeguarding the Industries Act. 

British exports of coal tar dyes during 
1932 remained at practically the same 
level as in 1931, showing slight decrease 
in quantity and increase in value, while 
imports showed a marked decline in both 
quantity and value. 

Exports during past three years have 
been as follows: 1930, 106,119 ewts. 
(1 ewt. equals 112 pounds) (£878,968); 
1931, 117,272 ewts. (£1,016,238), and 
1932, 117,004 ewts. (£1,039,087). Imports 
in 1930 were 47,028 ewts. (£1,092,649), 
increasing to 55,036 ewts. (£1,269,020) in 
1931, and declining in 1932 to 41,702 ewts. 
(£964,715). No synthetic indigo, or 
alizarine and alizarine red dyes were im- 
ported in 1932. 

Gustav Uhlig, formerly president, Uhlig 
Piece Dye, is president of new company, 
Uhlig-Prebol Dye Works. Firm will 
specialize on processing high grade pure 
dye silks and will occupy Clifton Piece 
Dye Works in Paterson. 

Reorganization of Dyers and Printers 
Trading Corp., composed of members of 
the tin-weighting group of the silk dyeing 
industry in the Paterson district, started 
Feb. 17. Fred Arnold, dyer was elected 
president, and Milton Gottschalg, claim 
adjuster, was selected executive secretary. 
Alexander Patterson resigned as executive 
secretary and former Recorder John F. 
Evans announced his retirement as counsel. 


Chemical Markets 





George W. Searell recently 


joined 
Jacques Wolf & Co. In his new capacity 
he will call on throwsters, knitters and 
weavers and demonstrate soluble silk oils 
developed by Jacques Wolf. 


Maher Color and Chemical, Chicago, 
has taken over the dyestuff and chemical 
business of Charles E. Maher and will 
continue to be midwestern representative 
of Onyx Oil and Chemical, of New Jersey. 


National Aniline & Chemical has issued 
a most complete and extensive sample 
card showing results produced by its vat 
dyes alone and in combination. 


General’s New Materials 

General Dyestuff calls attention to 
“Tgepon T. which was formerly produced 
only in paste form by I. G., is now offered 
in powder form and, hence, is not subject 
to change in concentration through loss of 
water and is more easily weighed out and 
more readily soluble than the former 
paste form. 

General Dyestuff is marketing a new 
type of grease solvent—Laventine H. W. 
Product has neutral reaction, lathers 
strongly, is stable to lime, acids and 
alkalies, dissolves lime soaps, is unaffected 
by metallic salts and has many uses in 
the dyebath and dyehouse. 


Japanese Protest 

Japanese consumers of dyestuffs are 
strongly pressing for abolition of import 
duties. Nippon Senryo Kaisho, leading 
manufacturer, which has already received 
about 20 million yen in Government sub- 
sidies, has stated that it is willing to agree 
to abolition of import duties in the case of 
such colors that it does not manufacture. 
General opinion in Japan is that the 35 per 
cent. customs duty on dyestuffs not made 
in the country will shortly be taken off. 


Industrial aromatics division, Givau- 
dan-Delawanna, has appointed John M. 
Pokorny, of Allentown, Pa. to represent 
them in the textile industry in North 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Clemson Textile Dept. has been awarded 
a fellowship by Glyco Products. For this 
year fellowship has been awarded to 
M. L. Huckbee and C. D. Wyatt, students 
at Clemson. 


C. J. Bacon, V. L. Bohnson and K. I. 
Williams of the Acele dept., Du Pont 
Rayon Co., sailed on “‘Leviathan.’’ While 
abroad, they will visit plants of the com- 
pany’s affiliates in France, Germany and 
Italy. 

National Chemical & Supply, 1215 
Rutger st., St. Louis, organized to manu- 
facture soaps and soap products. 
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REGUS PAT. OF © 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


a 


*“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


e 
Nat’l Lead’s Chairman 

Edward J. Cornish, president of Na- 
tional Lead for 17 years, was elected, 
Feb. 23, chairman of the board of directors 
and of the executive committee of the 





Edward J. Cornish 


Relinquishes the details of presidency 


Fred M. Carter, who had been 
vice-president. of the company 
years, was elected president. 

Mr. Cornish was president of the Carter 
White Lead Co., Chicago, when that com- 
pany was acquired by National Lead in 
1906. He became president of National 
Lead in 1916. During the 17 years that 
he has been president of the company, 
dividends have been paid continuously on 
both common and preferred stocks, and in 
addition to such dividend payments, over 
$21,000.000 has been added to surplus out 
of current earnings. 


company. 


for six 


During boom years 
Mr. Cornish foresaw the depression and 
prepared for it. National 
Lead has been able to go through the last 
three years without being compelled to 
reduce dividend on its common. 

Fred Mason Carter, new president of 
National Lead is a nephew of Levi Carter, 
founder of Carter White Lead which was 
acquired by National Lead in March, 
1906. He has been associated with the 
Carter company since 1898 and has served 
as its president. He has been a director of 
National Lead since 1911 and was elected 
vice-president in 1927. 


As a result, 





New Company 

British Titan Products, English corpo- 
ration, has been organized by National 
Lead, Imperial Smelting -Corp., I td., 
I. C. IL, and Goodlass Wall & Lead 
Industries, Ltd. Company will supply 
markets of the British Empire with 
titanium products. For the time being it 
is importing its requirements from the 
plant of National Lead in Germany, but 
it is possible that a plant may be erected 
in England for this purpose some time 
in the near future. 
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National Lead controls through stock 
ownership Titanium Pigment Co., as 
well as similar enterprises in Germany 
and France. It purchased Titan Co., A-S, 
of Norway some time ago, consisting of 
mines, plants, processes and patents for 
the manufacture of titanium oxide pig- 
ment. 


Sales Statistics 


Exports of lacquers and varnishes from 
U. S. fell from 1,110,025 gallons, worth 
$2,064,603, in 1931 to 802,491 gallons, 
valued at $1,342,054, in 1932. Pigmented 
nitrocellulose lacquers, the chief item, fell 
from 332,051 to 225,346 gallons, valued at 
$949,708 and $603,574, respectively. Var- 
nishes (oil, spirit and liquid dryers) fell to 
292,922 gallons from 377,430, worth $359, 
150 and $546,859; thinners dropped to 
205,427 gallons from 305,295, valued at 
$219,571 and $370,229; and clear nitro- 
cellulose lacquers to 78,506 gallons from 
94,339, with respective values of $159,759 
and $197,307. 

Sales of plastic paints during 1932 
amounted to 6,867,383 pounds valued at 
$827,450, as compared with 8,552,595 
worth $944,082 in 1931 and with 10,450, 
910 valued at $1,265,814 in 1930. Cal- 
cimine sales for the three years under sur- 
vey amounted to 28,219,836, 35,521,386 
and 38,463,886 pounds respectively, val- 
ued at $1,220,049, $1,587,058 and $1,757, 
824, while those of cold water paints in 
dry form equaled 10,267,136 pounds hav- 
ing a value of $648,926, 14,043,188 worth 
$915,766 and 15,336,885 valued at $951, 
682. 

Said L. M. Leffingwell, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland treasurer: ‘I know of nothing in 
the past comparable to the present un- 
painted condition of the country.” 


Harold A. Wakefield, who has been 
district manager of Philadelphia Imperial 
Color, will be in charge of Imperial’s New 
York offices. Harold M. Van Horn has 
been appointed district manager at 
Philadelphia to succeed Mr. Wakefield. 


Kentucky Color’s chemical director, 
Carl A. Henlein, addressed Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Indianapolis Paint and Var- 
nish Production Club recently on ‘‘Obser- 
vations on Dry Colors’’—the paper ap- 
pearing in Feb. 9 issue, Paint, Oil & 
Chemical Review. 

Lime and Hydrate Plants Co. of York, 
Pa. has acquired plant in Belleville, Ont., 
for manufacture of lime and hydrate 
equipment which is a new industry for 
Canada. 


Chemical Markets 





Hilo Varnish elected two new members 
to the board of directors, Theodore B. 
Kleine and Patrick B. Healy. 





B. V. Hendrickson has resigned as 
Cleveland manager for United Color & 
Pigment and has become vice-president 
of Forbes Ink, Cleveland. 


New President 

George J. Michel, G. J. Michel Co., 
Pittsburgh, was elected president of the 
National Association of Paint Distributors 
at the closing session of the annual meet- 
ing at the Drake in Chicago Feb. 20, 21 
and 22. A regional meeting will be held at 
N. Y. City around March 15, to report 
to the large eastern section of the trade 
some of the results of the Chicago con- 
vention. 


Clean Up Campaign News 

National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau is cooperating ener- 
getically with Arthur D. Heaton, promi- 
nent Washington registered architect, 
chairman of a movement initiated and led 
by the Washington Board of Trade, and 
backed by Washington bankers with the 
offer of loans aggregating $500,000, to aid 
jobless and to stimulate business by the 
repair, rehabilitation and redecoration of 
homes in Nation’s Capital. 


Briefly Summarized 

J. W. Angell has been elected president 
of Birmingham Paint & Glass, Birming- 
ham, Ala.—J. M. Schantz, of Hercules 
Powder was the chief speaker at the 
meeting of the Western N. Y. Paint and 
Varnish Production Club, Feb. 3 in 
Buffalo. Mr. Schantz spoke on ‘‘Wood 
Naval Stores Products.’’—Louisville Paint 
and Varnish Production Club Feb. 16, 
heard H. A. Nelson, of N. J. Zine, speak 
on ‘The Valuation of Paints.’’—Contain- 
ing resumes of business transacted at 
sessions of the annual meetings of the 
respective associations, the 1932-1933 year 
books of N. P. O. and V. Association and 
of the A. P. and V. Manufacturers’ 
Association have been issued to members. 
—Zine Oxide Co. of Canada, a subsidiary 
of a chemical manufacturing industry in 
Paris, France, has just established a plant 
in Montreal.—A. R. De Vos has assumed 
presidency of Breinig Brothers, Ince. 
Mr. De Vos was for many years associated 
with Bridgeport Wood Finishing.—S. R. 
Matlack, president of N. P. O. and V. 
Association, was the guest of the Detroit 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club at its Feb- 
ruary meeting.—W. B. Fuller, general 
plant manager for Breinig Brothers, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has severed his connection. 
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COMING! -- 


Furfural, by Dr. F. N. Peters of the 
Quaker Oats Co.; Architectural Lacquers, 
by Charles Fawkes, Pyroxylin Products, 
Inc.; Mold Making, by H. D. Payne, 
Chicago Molded Products Corp.; Plastics 
in Architecture, by John W. Root, Hola- 
bird & Root, Architects, Chicago; Using 
Plastics attheW orld’ s Fair,andmany more. 











We HAVENT SHOT Our BOLT 


Every issue of PLASTIC PRODUCTS will be just as full of interest- 
ing, instructive editorial material as our March number—all of it 
“feature” reading matter. Next month, for instance:— 


B. 8S. Covell continues his all-important series on 
Coatings—All the important recent patents will be 
abstracted—The current worth-while literature will be 
reviewed— 

AS WELL AS —xew design trends in Plastics—pictures of new prod- 
ucts—thoughts from buyers showing why and how they 
use plastic materials—and many other valuable articles 
that you will not want to miss. 


These new materials are creating hundreds of successful new 
products—pointing the way to profitable new markets for 
established items. PLASTIC PRODUCTS tells what these 
materials can do for you. Use this coupon: It insures your 
getting what you want every month. 





USE THIS COUPON To Accept Our “No Gamble” Offer 





PLASTICS PUBLICATIONS, INC., 

25 Spruce St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $2.00 for which send me PLASTIC PRODUCTS for one full year beginning March. You will accept 


this subscription with the understanding that I may cancel the same any time before June first, 1933 and you 
will refund full amount paid. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


January Imports 

Imports of synthetic dyes into U. S. in 
January totaled 314,878 pounds, with an 
invoice value of $311,640, it is reported by 
U. S. Tariff Commission and Dept. of 
Commerce. Total compares with 298,267 
pounds, valued at $260,478, imported in 
January, last year. 


—Percentages— 


Origin January 

933 1932 

Germany.. 58.52 74.99 
Switzerland. . 40.19 23 .07 
England....... 1.08 1.79 
Other countries. 7 0.21 0.15 

Leading Dyes 

Pounds 


strength)... 


Vat golden yellow GK double paste (single 
‘ <a . 29,250 


Ciba brown G paste.... 11,508 
Rapidogen red G....... 10,500 
Vat printing black B paste 8,300 
Formal fast black G conc. ... 6,614 


Dyes remaining in bonded customs 
warehouses in November, 1932, the latest 
month for which figures are available, 
totaled 1,066,457 pounds; intermediates, 
858,793 pounds. 

Imports of synthetic aromatic chem- 
icals in January were 2,744 pounds, valued 
at $4,060. This compares with imports of 
2,410 pounds, valued at $2,851, in Jan., 
1932. 

Imports of medicinals, intermediates, 
photographie developers, and other coal- 
tar products in January 55,087 
pounds, valued at $40,480. In January, 
1932, imports of this group totaled 87,621 
pounds, valued at $25,481. 

Imports of color lakes in January were 
391 pounds (value not publishable), com- 
pared with 1,090 pounds imported in 
January, 1932. 


were 


Plant for production of aniline hydro- 
chloride by spray-drying process has re- 
cently been put into operation at Ham- 
burg plant of the Chemische Fabrik 
Dr. H. Stoltzenberg. It is stated that 
salt produced by this process is much less 
hygroscopic than that made by customary 
method. 

1931 Coal-tar Statistics 

Tariff Commission since the discon- 
tinuance in 1930 of the Annual Census of 
Dyes has collected statistics on production 
and sales of these coal-tar products in 
order that it may be currently informed of 
the trends in the industry. Outstanding 
features are: A production of 83,526,000 
pounds of dyes in 1931 representing about 
three per cent. decrease as compared with 
1930. Sales of 85,220,000 pounds of dyes 
valued at $38,564,000 or a decrease of 
about five per cent. by quantity and a 
decrease of only 0.15 per cent. by value as 
compared with 1930. 

Total sales exceeded production by 
about two per cent. in 1931. Increases of 
32 per cent. in sales of mordant and chrome 
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dyes, five per cent. for direct dyes, 57 per 
cent. for lake and spirit soluble dyes and 
20 per cent. for vat dyes other than 
indigoids were made. Decreases of four 
per cent. in sales of acid dyes, 19 per cent. 
for basic dyes, five per cent. for sulfur 
dyes and 26 per cent. for synthetic indigo 
(20 per cent. paste) occurred. 

Production and sales of medicinals of 
coal-tar origin increased about 14 per cent. 
over 1930; flavor and perfume materials 
show practically no change; photographic 
chemicals increased about 11 per cent. in 


production and 20 per cent. in sales volume 
and other finished products increased 
about two per cent. in production and 
seven per cent. in sales volume. 

Production of synthetic coal-tar resins 
increased about seven per cent. as com- 
pared with revised 1930 figures (31,833, 
000 pounds), of which those derived from 
phenol and cresol increased 17 per cent. 
and those derived from other sources 
decreased eight per cent. Sales as com- 
pared with revised 1930 figures (24,204, 
000 pounds) show an increase of 21 per 
cent. of which phenol and cresol types 
increased 22 per cent. and those from 
other sources 19 per cent. A substantial 
increase in production and sales of syn- 
thetic non-coal-tar resins was reported for 
1931 but statistics can not be shown. 





Coal-tar crudes: 


Item 
Benzene (except motor benzol) ! 
Motor benzol 2 ards 
Toluene, all grades ?. . ae 
Solvent naphtha, crude and refined 2 . 
Xylene?..... : ; 
Naphthalene (crude) 3. 
Dead or creosote oil}... 


others from report to U. 8. Tariff Commission. 


ported to U. 8S. Tariff Commission. 


1Figures for production and sales rep 


mission. 
cent). 


fast colors, decalin, tetralin, etc. 


mission. 


dyes (66 per cent.) and food dyes (80 per cent). 
2Does not include color lakes. 





Production and sales, 19331 
(In 000) 


1Data for coke ovens and gas works from reports to Bureau of Mines; and for tar refineries and 


2For coke ovens and gas works reporting to Bureau of Mines only. _ 
3Includes crude and refined naphthalene reported to Bureau of Mines and crude naphthalene re- 


Intermediates: Production and sales, 1931! 
(In 000) 
Sales 
Item Quantity Unit Pounds 
Pounds Value Value Production 
Total intermediates. ... os ss600e06.si0ascesacscevecs cs 2988 S25/026 ‘S155 267,213 
Cresylic acid, refined (yielding below 215° C. tar acids 
equal to more than 75 per cent. of the original distillate) 10,305 652 .063 10,994 
Naphthalene, solidifying 79°C. or above (refined, flake) . . 21,260 829 .039 34,959 
Phenol....... ; ae : Sorat 14,002 1,446 .103 17,981 
Rubber chemicals. . . 11,415 5,525 .484 15,766 
All other intermediates... . 67,204 14,571 217 187,512 


1Figures for production and sales represent total domestic production inasmuch as they include 
estimated production for the small percentage of firms for which figures were not obtained by the com- 
mission. Actual figures obtained included more than 95 per cent. except for naphthalene (90 per cent). 


Dyes and other finished coal-tar products: Domestic production and sales, 19311! 


(In 000) 
Sales 
Item Quantity Unit Production 

Pounds Value Value Pounds 
Dyes.... 85,220 $38,564 $0.452 83,526 
Medicinals ; 6,240 8,523 1.366 8,567 
Flavors and perfume materials 3,037 4,i09 1.353 3,034 
WMI: 85. osc ssi aces 308 1,410 4.580 307 
Synthetic resins......... 29,343 7,862 . 268 34,179 
Photographic chemicals. . 732 705 963 695 
Other finished products 2. . . 2,555 1,663 651 3,047 


estimated production for the small percentage of firms for which figures were not obtained by the com- 
Actual figures obtained included more than 90 per cent. except for perfume materials (75 per 


2Includes benzoate of soda, benzoyl peroxide, diazo salts, hexalin, naphthol AS derivatives, rapid 


Coal-tar dyes: Production and sales by classes of application, 19311 


(In 000) 
Sales 

Class Quantity Unit Production 

Pounds Value Value Pounds 

ere 11,373 $7,324 $0.644 11,471 
Food dyes 303 782 2.581 293 
eee 3,779 3,103 .821 3,701 
Direct. .. ; 19,551 9,150 .467 19,414 
Direct blacks 7,603 2,276 . 299 7,088 
Developed colors 2,228 1,279 .574 2,313 
Other Fivoet colors 9,721 5,595 576 10,013 
Lake and spirit soluble 3,928 2,510 .639 3,398 
Mordant and chrome 4,317 2,690 .623 4,329 
SUT ae 15,179 2,869 .189 15,940 
Sulfur black... 12,101 1,585 .131 12,942 
Vats (including indigo) . 26,772 10,548 .394 24,907 
Indigo. . - 2 18,003 2,540 .141 16,330 
Other indigoids 3,923 1,997 .509 4,071 
Other vats 4,846 6,011 1.240 4,505 
Unclassified. . 320 371 1.157 366 
TOI? 46.25 85,220 38,564 .452 83,526 


1Figures for production and sales represent total domestic production inasmuch as they include 
estimated production for the small percentage of firms for which figures were not obtained by the com- 
Actual figures obtained included more than 90 per cent. except for lake and spirit soluble 


Sales 
Unit 
Quantity Value Value Production 
..gal. 14,267 $2,210 $0.155 14,772 
gal. 61,471 7,209 By iy 61,960 
gal. 12,693 3,099 244 11,833 
gal. 3,464 592 shen 3,772 
gal. 2,074 445 .214 2,029 
.Ib. 19,554 262 .013 20,934 
gal. 96,327 9,735 .101 105,917 











Chemical Markets 
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GLUCONIC ACID 


TECHNICAL 


GLUCONO DELTA 
LACTONE 


(A Purified Anhydride of Gluconic Acid) 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Established 1849 


81 Maiden Lane 444 W. Grand Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 










































Uniform and reliable Bi 
coal tar products for the chemical Se 


py consuming industries. Remarkably free from ua 
f. impurities . . . with excellent color and odor. 3 


2 


Koppers supervision of mining, carbonizing, dis- 
tilling and refining processes insures superior 
quality. Samples and technical infor- 
mation on request. 


BENZOL ai Graces) 
TOLUOL (Industrial and 


Nitration) 


XYLOL 00° ant toaunsiay 
SOLVENTNAPHTHA 
PHENOL («8 s0¢Puniy) | 
CRESOL ws>, resin and 


Special Fractions) 


CRESYLIC ACID 


(98% Pale . . . Low boiling) 


NAPHTHALENE 

















| KOPPERS 
TOLUOL 


Non-corrosive Nitra- 
tion. Pure toluol 
| distilling entirely 
% within 1°C. 

Non-corrosive In- 
dustrial. Pure toluol 
distilling entirely 
within 2°C. 

Available from plants 


strategically situated for 
consumers. Strictly con- 


+ forming to standard {f 
B \ specifications. ‘ 
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KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO BIRMINGHAM NEW HAVEN 














Fertilizers 


January Sales 


January fertilizer tax tag sales in 13 
States were 20 per cent. larger than for 
January, 1932, but were about 40 per cent. 
smaller than the sales for January, 1931, 
according to N. F. A. figures. Ordinarily 
a number of manufacturers purchase fairly 
large supplies of tags with the opening of 
new year. Normally about 10 per cent. of 
a full year’s sales of tags are made in the 
month of January. Last year January 
sales represented only seven per cent. of 
the year’s sales. Season was unusually 
late. Total sales. were 207,180 tons, 
against 173,587 tons in January, 1932. 

Eight of the 13 southern states showed 
larger January sales than for January, 
1932. Florida, with sales representing 84 
per cent. of those for last January and 
Missouri (28 per cent.) were the only 
States with sales that totaled less than 
85 per cent. of those for January, 1932. 
Increases for January alone are therefore 
not to be taken as indicators of the entire 
season’s sales, says the association report. 

January Fertilizer Tag Sales 











——_—T ons 
——————January ——__— 
PC. of 
South— 1932 1933 1932 1931 
Virginia... .. 162 17,438 10,746 44,996 
N. Carolina. 125 61,365 49,020 112,591 
S. Carolina* 178 31,170 17,550 31,485 
Georgia . 156 8,447 5,400 31,122 
Florida*.. . . 84 49,977 59,825 49,601 
Alabama... 96 12,050 12,550 28,800 
Mississippi. 703 7,025 1,000 2,450 
Tennessee*. 445 2,610 587 5,212 
Missouri... 28 55 197 4,819 
Arkansas... 86 1,200 1,400 8,311 
Louisiana*.. 115 6,050 5,280 9,578 
Texas*..... 92 7,445 8,115 15,375 
Oklahoma. . 280 700 250 1,775 
Tot., South. 120 205,532 171,920 346,115 
Others— 

Indiana... . 268 1,594 594 9,781 
Illinois..... 5 55 1,073 3,819 
Kansas 5 oe 93 
Totals, Oth. 99 1,654 1,667 13,693 
Grand totals 119 207,186 173,587 359,808 


*Cottonseed meal sold as fertilizer included. 


Tariff Hearing 

Hearing in Tariff Commission's investi- 
gation of allegations of unfair methods of 
competition in the importation and sale of 
phosphates and apatite in this country 
has been scheduled for April 17.—(CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS, February, p. 153). 

Investigation is directed against Stand- 
ard Wholesale Phosphate & Acid Works of 
Baltimore and Amtorg Trading, N. Y. 
City, and is being made on the basis of a 
complaint lodged by International Agri- 
cultural, Phosphate Recovery Corp., and 
Cyanamid. 





Cosach liquidating committee is said to 
be planning to increase stocks in principal 
markets abroad. 


Kentucky has joined the list of states 
reporting tag sales. 
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A general revision of fertilizer freight 
rates in northeastern States, resulting in a 
considerable reduction in most rates, was 
recommended to I. C. C. Feb. 16 by one 
of its examiners in a complaint brought by 
a large group of fertilizer manufacturers 
and users. 


Cyanamid Freight Rates 


Authority to establish freight rates on 
cyanamid from Niagara Falls, Ontario, to 
destinations in the central and southern 
states on the same basis as existing rates 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., was approved 
recently by I. C. C. The rates are two 
cents per 100 pounds higher than estab- 
lished fertilizer freight rates in these sec- 
tions, and the commission granted author- 
ity to ignore the long-and-short-haul pro- 
visions of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act in establishing these 
rates to the same extent as such authority 
has previously been granted for rates on 
cyanamid from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
central states and on sulfate of ammonia 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to southern 
states. 

No **Dumping”’ 

The then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills announced Feb. 21 that 
sulfate of ammonia from the Netherlands 
is not being dumped in U. 8. Secretary 
stated that after an extended investiga- 
tion and careful consideration of the 
evidence he had reached the conclusion 
that a finding of dumping with respect to 
Holland is not justified. Dumping inves- 
tigations are still pending regarding sulfate 
from Canada, Japan and Manchuria. 


Norton Freeport Chairman 


Eugene L. Norton, president of Freeport 
Texas, was elected chairman of the board 
of directors Feb. 23 and the position of 
president was filled by the 
Langourne M. Williams, jr., 
Other officers of the 
re-elected. 


election of 
a director. 
company were 


Patuxent Guano, Baltimore, was placed 
in the hands of a receiver. 


Japanese Statistics 


Japanese ammonium sulfate exports 
during 1932 totaled 39,000 tons. Trans- 
Pacific Tokyo, recently published par- 
ticulars of 1932 exports by names of 
shippers. It is stated that South Man- 
churia Railway shipped 17,000 tons, Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji 2,000 tons, Showa Fertilizer 
15,855 tons, Mitsui Mining 174 tons, 
Electro-Chemical 1,004 tons, Mitsui Bus- 
san 366 tons, and Nitrogen Fertilizer 637 
tons. 


Chemical Markets 


Japanese fertilizer imports during the 
first ten months of 1932 totaled 1,330,000 
tons, a decline of 357,000 tons when com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
1931. 





Metric tons 








Changes 
1932 Imports from 1931 
Nitrate of Soda.......... 21,395 *9,455 
Potassium sulfate. ...... 18,549 *16,154 
Potassium chloride...... 12,060 *10,689 
Sulfate of ammonia...... 116,802 *41,500 
Phosphate rock......... 443,781 $115,025 
Animal bones........... 16,267 5,74 
WIORO@ INGA). 666 isc s cece 8% 26,419 *4,987 
a ra 571,860 *342,295 
Cotton seed residue...... 10,820 *52,589 
Rape seed residue....... 56,702 $15,828 
Other oil residue........ 20,650 72,101 
Other fertilizers......... 14,919 *2,390 
oie Ca a a 1,330,224 *357,004 
*Decline. fIncrease. 


While in most cases decline in the quan- 
tity of fertilizer imported has been due to 
the depreciation of the yen, in the case of 
sulfate of ammonia the increase in domes- 
tic production has to a considerable extent 
accounted for the decline. 


U.S. Potash is shipping 175 tons daily of 
the finished product and about 500 tons of 
mine run ore. 


Lee Ashcraft, of Asheraft-Wilkinson, 
Atlanta, is at Homosassa, Fla. 


Moroccan phosphate deliveries during 
1932 rose to 987,317 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 900,723 in 1931 and the all- 
time peak record of 1,779,008 attained in 
1930.—Two fertilizer distributing 
machines to control accurately placement 
of fertilizer in cotton planting under a 
variety of conditions have been designed 
and tested in experiments on flat-broken 
land by the Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering, Dept. of Agriculture, G. A. 
Cumings told Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers in New Orleans, Feb. 1.—W. C. Win- 
gard announces formation of Wingard 
Fertilizer Co., with offices and plant at 
1842 Grand Boulevard, Augusta, Ga.— 
International Superphosphate Manufac- 
turers’ Association has recently published 
a supplement to “Phosphates and Super- 
phosphates,” by A. N. Gray. Object is 
to bring up to date the statistical informa- 
tion which the original work contains. 
This supplement, price Is., can be ob- 
tained from the Association, Aldwych 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C2.—It is 
reported in ‘“‘Die Chemische Fabrik’”’ that 
the Wintershall A.-G., of Berlin-Kassell, 
together with the allied undertaking, 
Gewerkschaft Hildesia, has concluded an 
agreement with an English group, one of 
the provisions of which is that the group 
will re-commence production at the potash 
works of the Hildesia Company.—Otis 
Brabham has opened fertilizer mixing 
plant on Railroad ave., Allendale, 8S. C.— 
John L. Heilig, well known throughout the 
southern fertilizer trade, has opened an 
office in New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va., 
where he will handle on a brokerage basis, 
all fertilizer materials and chemicals. 
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The Financial Markets 


* 
Sharp Declines 


The stock market after fluctuating 
within very narrow limits for several 
months, since October to be exact, broke 
through the narrow range in February, 
and registered sharp declines. In the first 
half of the month the trend was upward, 


Daily Record of Stock Market Trend 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 


and sentiment seemed to be definitely 
improving at a satisfactory pace. This con- 
dition was short-lived, however, in the face 
of developments of an acute nature in the 
banking situation in a number of import- 
ant manufacturing states led by Michigan. 
At the month-end stocks were below levels 
where on four previous occasions, they had 
met support, and were back to where they 
were in the beginning of August. The 
degree of depreciation in February is re- 
flected in the losses on the 240 issues 
divided into 20 groups (N. Y. Times) 
which amounted to $2,043,723,062, equiva- 
lent to 16 per cent. This contrasted with a 
gain of $100,837,635, slightly less than one 
percent.in January, and againof $799,351,- 
750, or five per cent., in February, 1932. 


Weakness in Chemicals 

The only group to show an advance 
were the sugars. The largest loss was re- 
corded in the public utilities. The chem- 
ical group was decidedly weak with an 
average decline of 4.653 points for nine 
issues. 


February’s loss in values brought the 
net depreciation in the Times compilation, 
since the end of September, 1929 to 79 per 
cent., with advances having occurred in 
but 15 out of the 41 months covering the 
period from that date. 

The following table shows the changes 
in the 20 groups of the N. Y. Times.: 

February, 1983 


Avr. Net Change 

Group and Ch'ge in in 
Number of Issues Points Values 
Amusements (5).. — 900 — $7,775,731 
Building equipment. (9). — 1.458 — 25,048,825 
Business equipment (4). — 1,406 — 9,788,998 
Chain stores (14)...... — 1.857 — 84,643,046 
Chemicals (9)........ — — 168,411,582 
Coppers (15). . — 1.567 — 56,459,480 
a stores (10) = 625 — 5,596,347 
Foods (19).. 2.158 — 112,583,711 
Leathers (4). cewes sees —_ 1.625 — 2,445,285 
Mail order (3)........ — 4.000 — 49,403,812 
Motors (15) . 7 — 1.325 — 203,224,919 
Motor equipment Cj an — 1.089 — 6,091,623 
OT) ea — .989 — 272,427,765 
Public utilities (29).. — 5.875 — 622,505,514 
Railroads (25) . . —3.655 — 265,440,824 
Railroad equipment (8). — 1.219 — 16,852,065 
Rubber (6) . — 1.708 — 11,147,214 
Steels (13). ....+. 2.317 — 63,640,080 
Sugars (9).. caccce @ Oe + 2,792,714 
Tobaccos (14). Dove erisinn — 1.161 —_— 


63,028,955 





Average and total 240 


eee — 2.365 —$2,043,723,062 


Trading in the first few days of February 
was extremely light. Some uneasiness de- 
veloped after the ommission of the Stand- 
ard of N. J. extra, but in the week follow- 
ing, some slight expansion in trading took 
place, and values generally were higher. 
In the third week the trend again was 
downward until the last two days, when 
occasional spurts helped to give the mar- 
ket a slightly firmer tone. Near the close of 
the month the sudden turn for the worse 
in the banking situation, precipitated 
by the action of the Michigan Governor in 
declaring a banking moratorium in that 
state, brought on fresh liquidation and 
lower prices. The unfortunate state of 
uneasiness was not helped by the fact that 
the close proximity in the change of ad- 
ministrations left the country virtually 
without leadership. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this situation could only exist at 
most only for a few days and this fact was 
assuring to the public generally. 


Net Declines 

In the chemical group (N. Y. Times) 
each of the nine issues showed a _ net 
decline for the month. The largest loss in 














. e 
Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 
Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Net Change 
Allied Chemical...................... 86% 82% 83% 78% 76% —9% 
Air Reduction. . 5914 56% 58% 55% 50% —8% 
Anaconda. Moers te dace prteca tia 7% 7% 7% 6% 6% —1% 
Columbian Carbon.............-..... 34 30% 31% 30 264% —7\% 
Com. Sol. . : 11% 10% 1 10% 10% —1% 
DuPont. ovistsbicvacnnisacccnes 4056 Gila S85 Silke “Ste ~ —5 
NE oe er ens ia on ves 16 16 15% 15 15% — 
Monsanto. ert Naacaart kc ccscky «1 aan 291% 304%, 9 27 =a 
Std. N. neiediseetencoeccccccece S006. Sila 26a 2G 8c = ex 
esas Gull. ree eran ne 23 22% 233 16% 17 —6 
UR oh See 20 18% 19 18% 17 —3 
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value occurred in du Pont, followed closely 
by Carbide and with Allied Chemical third. 
The net loss for the group totaled $168, 
411,582 against a net gain of $39,652,034 
in January and a net loss of $67,975,078 in 
February, 1932. 


Net Loss Gain Loss 





Allied Chem. & Dye. —12% $29,115,617 
Com'|SolventsCorp — 2 5,060,526 
Davison Chem.Co.. — 2% 1,449, 192 
Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. —5% 60,861,256 
Math. Alkali Whe, — } aren 650,436 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. — 6% .... 17,147,700 
Union Carbide & 
po ee — 5% 51,870,386 
U.S. Indus. Aleohol. — 5% 2,196,333 
Virg. Carolina Chem. — % 60, 136 
ROWERS sc wees $168,411,582 


Unfavorable Dividend Action 


Unfavorable dividend action on a num- 
ber of “key” stocks was the principal 
reason assigned for the particular weak- 
ness in the chemical group. Considerable 
pressure on Union Carbide rather early 
in the month was said to be due to the 
uncertainty regarding action on the divi- 
dend. This fear proved to be quite sound 
for at the meeting the rate was cut from 
30 to 25 cents. At the same time the an- 
nouncement of a reduction in Texas Gulf’s 
dividend rate caused that stock to close off 
with a five point loss to a new low for the 
year. The sharp decline in du Pont, 
caused by the severe drop in G.M.’s earn- 
ings, also had an unwholesome effect on the 
market. Another unfavorable situation 
was the passing of Davison into receiver- 
ship. On the other hand, the Street was 
buoyed up slightly by the maintaining by 
Mathieson of the regular dividend, al- 
though the company reported a net profit 
of 86 cents a share against a dividend rate 
of $1.50 for 1932. According to “Wall 
Street Gossip” (Wall St. Journal) reports 
in the street were current that unusual 
selling of chemical stocks took place in 
February and _ this largely 
attributed to several prominent bears. 


action was 


Annual Statements 


Financial statements released during 
the past month are rather contradictory. 
In a few cases, such as United Carbon, a 
small profit was reported for 1932 against 
a net loss in the previous year. U.S.I. also 
reported a small net profit in place of a 
loss in 1931. Merck’s 1932 earnings 
topped those of 1931. In most cases, 
however, profits were much smaller than 
last year. 


Over the Counter Prices 


January 31 February 28 
J. T. Baker... os 8 12 ee 
Dixon.... nae |S 25 18 25 
Merck, pfd.. a i 81 75 80 
Solid Carb.......... % 61% a 
Young, J. 8S. pfd. . 80 75 81 
Young, J. S., com. 45 58 35 50 
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Dividend Action 


National Lead declared regular quar- 
terly dividends of $1.25 on common, pay- 
able March 31 to stock of record March 17, 
and $1.50 on class B preferred, payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 21. 

Abbott Laboratories declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 17. 


Union Carbide declared dividend of 25 
cents, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 3. In three preceding quarters 
dividends of 30 cents each were declared. 

Freeport Texas directors voted Feb. 23 
initial dividend of $1.50 a share on new 
issue of 6°% cumulative preferred stock, 
payable May 1 to holders of record of 
April 14. This stock was offered to the 
pubiie in January. 


U. 8S. Gypsum has declared dividend of 
25 cents on common stock, payable April 1 
to stock of record March 15. Previously 
company paid quarterly dividends of 40 
cents. Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 15. 


Socony-Vacuum has declared dividend 
of 10 cents, payable March 15 to stock of 
record Feb. 17. Similar payment was 
made on Dee. 15, last. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on the 7% preferred stock, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 15. 

Johns-Manville Corp. has omitted quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on the preferred 
stock due at this time. 

Monsanto directors declared usual quar- 
terly dividend of 3114 cents per share in 
cash, payable April 1, 1933, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
March 10. 


Application to List 

Freeport Texas has made application to 
N. Y. Stock Exchange to list 25,000 shares 
of 6°% cumulative preferred stock and 
850,000 shares of common stock of $10 par 
value. Preferred stock was sold recently 
to a banking syndicate. Common Stock 
was changed from no par value to $10 par. 
and amount authorized was increased to 
take care of any of the preferred stock that 
might be converted into common. The 
no par shares are now traded on the Stock 
Exchange. 


An interesting financial survey of Car- 
bide appeared in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
Feb. 25. 
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Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Abbott Labs., Inc... . .50 Mar. 17 Apr. 1 
Am. Home Prods.. . . .35 Feb. 14 Mar. 1 
Archer-Daniels-Mid. 25 Feb. 18 Mar. 1 
Colgate-Palm-Peet 

“ee sovies Bato Pep. If Mer: 7 
Columbian Carbon. . .50 Feb. 14 Mar. 1 
Devoe & Reynolds 

etDl oss sz $1.75 Mar. 21 Apr. 1 
Devoe & Reynolds 

2nd pf... . $1.75 Mar. 21 Apr. 1 
Drug, Ine... , .75 Feb. 14 Mar. 1 
du Pont. eras : .50 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
du Pont deb. : $1.50 Apr. 10 Apr. 25 
Eastman Kodak 75 Mar. 4 Apr. 1 
Eastman Kodak pf.. $1.50 Mar. 4 Apr. 1 
Freeport Texas... 50 ~Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Freeport Texas new 

6% pf ini $1.50 Apr. 14 May 1 
Glidden Co. pr pf $1.75 Mar.17 Apr. 1 
Heyden Chem 25 Feb. 20 Mar. 1 
Heyden Chem, pf $1.75 Mar.15 Apr. 1 
Int. Salt ‘ 374 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
Koppers Gas & Coke 

p 7 ornare $1.50 Mar. 11 Apr. 1 
Lehn & Fink 50 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Mathieson Alkali 374 Mar. 8 Apr. 1 
Mathieson Alkali, pf. $1.75 Mar. 8 Apr. 1 
Nat’l Distillers, pf... . .624 Mar. 22 Apr. 1 
Nat’l Lead... : $1.25 Mar. 17 Mar. 31 
Nat’l Lead, pf B.. $1.50 Apr. 21 May 1 
Nat’l Lead, pf A.... $1.75 Mar. 3 Mar. 15 
Parke, Davis .25. Mar. 20 Mar. 31 
Patterson-Sargent. .124 Feb. 20 Mar. 1 
Penick & Ford. .25 Feb. 27 Mar. 13 
Pratt & Lambert... . .124 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
Proctor & Gamble, 

5%, pf. $1.25 Feb. 24 Mar. 15 
Sherwin-Williams, pf $1.50 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Spencer Kellogg «& 

Sons : 15 Mar. 15 Mar. 31 
Standard Oil of N. J.. 25 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 25 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Union Carbide and 

Carbon ee .25 Mar. 3 Apr. 1 
Vulcan Detinning pf. $1.75 Mar. 20 Apr. 1 











Curb Exchange on Feb. 3 announced 
removal from unlisted trading privileges of 
Celluloid’s old no par common stock and 
the admittance of new $15 par common 
stock. The new stock was issued for the 
old, share for share. 


Capital Reduction 


U. S. I. stockholders at an annual and 
special meeting called for April 20 will be 
asked to approve plan for reduction of 
stated capital to $3,738,460 from $22, 
584,600, creating a capital surplus of $18, 
846,140, which will be transferred to 
property reserves for the purpose of reduc- 
ing net book value of fixed assets to $1. 


Abbott Earnings 


Jan. 1 was third consecutive month in 
which both unit volume and dollar volume 
of sales of Abbott Laboratories, were 
larger than in the previous like period. 
January dollar volume was 12 per cent. 
ahead of January, 1932. Sales during 
November and December, 1932, were 
larger than in the like periods of either 
1931 or 1930 in both dollar and unit 
volume. Last year company spent more 
for research than in any previous year and 
it is understood that new products intro- 
duced have been an important factor in 
bolstering business volume. 


Beryllium Development Corp., a Dela- 
ware corporation, has changed name to 
Beryllium Corp. of America and increased 
its capitalization for taxation purposes 
from $150,000 to $1,750,000. 
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Investment Holdings 


Changes in holdings of chemical stocks 
in the portfolios of 17 management type of 
investment trusts in 1932 and their hold- 
ings of these stocks at the end of December 
1932 were as follows: 


Number of 

Occurrences 

*82 'S1 1932 1931 Ine. Dec. 
10 +6 Air Red... 39,200 23,040 16,160 ee 
8 3 Allied Ch. 25,000 3,055 21,945 


5 5 Am Sm & 

Rfg . 22,000 30,300 woes 900 
1 4 Anaconda 10,000 32,448 cose 2a,448 
6 4 Com’I!Sol. 24,120 27,520 ... 8,400 
8 7 Corn Prd. 53,700 40,900 12,800 ete 
14 12 Drug.... 72,130 35,730 36,400 
10 7 DuPont... 34,800 30,300 4,500 
7 4 East. Kd.. 21,950 11,000 10,950 sce ak 
4 5 Inter Nick 55,500 108,220 ere As 
7 6 KennCop 74,100 68,800 5,300 
6 P&G... 30,550 7,400 23,150 


Socony-V. 21,510 22,750 = 1,240 
SOCal... 31,100 18,200 12,900 
SNS. 1aa7 9,765 7,652 
TexasCp. 5,300 5,300 cee 
Tex Gulf.. 20,500 13,500 7,200 
UnCarb.. 64,109 47,940 16,060 
10 U.S.Gyp. 41,700 ~see 4agtGo 


mR OW 


~) 


re 


_ 
a 
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New Fertilizer Co. 

American Potash & Super-Phosphate 
Corp., Inc., with capital stock authorized 
by charter at $250,000 has been formed at 
New Orleans. Stephen F. Sherman of 
New York is president, L. M. Turnbull, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Joseph B. Gaffney, vice-president and 
general superintendent, and C. H. J. 
Osborne comptroller. 

Company plans establishment of four 
plants, largest to be within New Orleans 
industrial zone. Production of potash 
from feldspar, glauconite, and other potas- 
sium minerals found in southern states 
will be attempted as well as the manufac- 
ture of acid phosphate. 


Naval Stores Suit 

Payments totaling $158,858 by Lake 
Charles Naval Stores Co., Inc., to Anthony 
Vizard were liquidating dividends ‘or 
return of his share of invested capital in 
the course of the voluntary liquidation,”’ 
according to decision returned by New 
Orleans civil district court on Feb. 7 in a 
suit brought by the Canal Bank & Trust 
Co. as trustee on bonds issued by Gillican- 
Chipley Co. 

Court overruled contention of bank that 
funds received by Mr. Vizard were loans 
and should be repaid. According to 
argument of the case, one-half the stock 
in Lake Charles Naval Stores was owned 
by Mr. Vizard and one-half by Gillican- 
Chipley. 


Foreign Markets 


London January 31 February 28 
British Celanésé..... 7s 9d 6s 3d 
Celanese. .......... 41s 3d 288 9d 
Courtaulds......... £1% £1% 
Distillers ee 538 3d 53s 9d 
Imperial Chemical. . . 25s 9d 25s 14d 
Un. Molasses....... 6s 7d 6s 

Paris 
Mubimenn........ 538 520 
L’Air Liquide....... 822 760 

Berlin 
ee eo ee 107 108 

Milan 
ee 12% 12 
Montecatini. ....... 115 11234 
Snia Viscosa........ 161 166 
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Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 19382 1931 1932 1931 
Abbott Laboratories: 
Year, Dec. 31..... 


$2.00 $298,394 $408,461 $2.05 $2.81 
Acetol Products, ‘Ine.: 


Year, Dee; 31....... f.033 FAS +$17,334 
American Metal Co.: 
Year, Dec. 31. f.... $2,256,630 615,909 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet : 
Year Dee: S$). .<.... 1.00 53,301 7,598,224 p.2l 3.12 


~ 
® 
= 
ay 
— 
~: 
@«- 
8 
w 
= 
w 


3.00 13,448,642 19,433,237 3.84 5.55 

General Paint Corp.: 

Year, Dec. 31.... f.... Weis $214,132 
International Salt Co. 

Wear; Dee. $}...... 1.50 514,684 748,770 2.14 3.12 
Liquid Carbonic: 

Year, Dec. 31. | eee 564,614 1,015,655 ae 2.96 
Mathieson Alkali ‘Works: 

Year, Dec. 31.... 1.50 729,505 1,394, 107 86 1.88 
Merck & Co., Inc.: 

Year, Dec. 31. éacate 582,072 408,119 
Monroe Chemical Co. 

Year, Dec. 31. a See 155,410 253,552 .56 4.21 
New Jersey Zine Co. 

Dec. 31, quarter. . 2.00 417,790 546,751 on .28 

Year, Dec. $1..... 2.00 2,013,119 3,051,589 1.02 1.55 
Penick & Ford: 

Year, Deo, 31... ..... §1.:00 915,820 1,002,823 2.29 2.50 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 

Year, Dec;.31...... 8.25 5,910,492 8,942,602 2.32 3.52 
United Carbon Co.: g 

Year, Dec. 31 ee 145,643 $397,769 .05 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol: 

Year, Dec. 31. Se ect 176,105 $1,833,828 
United States Gypsum Co. 

Year, Dec. 31.... |e 60 1,599,416 3,563,143 .86 2.48 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: 

Year, Dec. 31.... | ee 381,222 665,006 .79 1.79 
Young Cc o., ¢..8.: 

Year, Dec. Ba.cives OC 178,086 229,940 7.20 10.66 

TtNet loss. 

dDeficit. 


fNo common dividend. 
§Plus extras. 
zLast dividend declared; period not announced by company. 











United Carbon Reports Small Profit 


United Carbon and subsidiaries in report for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932 (certified by independent auditors) shows net 
profit of $145,643 after taxes, depreciation, depletion, ete., and 
after provision of $812,380 to reduce carbon black inventories to 

market value, equivalent, after allowing for dividend require- 
ments on 7% participating non-cumulative preferred stock, to 
five cents a share on 370,127 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with net loss in 1931, of $397,769 after deprecia- 
tion, depletion, etc., and after provision of $296,962 to reduce 
carbon black inventories to lower of cost or market. Current 
assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, including $509,591 cash, were $3,159, 
707 and current liabilities were $521,392, comparing with cash of 
$572,219, current assets of $3,482,991 and current liabilities of 
$1,016,488 at end of preceding year. 

Consolidated income account of United Carbon and _ sub- 
sidiaries for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, compares as follows: 














1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net sales. .... ere $3,415,502 $3,229,867 $3,541,140 $4,321,732 
tCosts, ext., ete. shapes 2,912,708 3,089,686 2,652,783 3,148,278 
Oper profit. ........ $502,7 94 $140,181 $888,357 $1,173,454 
Other income. ........ *56, 107 *73,705 *475,703 *477,888 
Total ince. $5: 58, 901 $2 21 3, 886 $1, 364, 060 $1,651,342 
Adjust carbon black inv 182,380 292,789 : oe 
Int & disc. ae aera’ 48,616 25. 4108 137,198 
Surr leases, ae cae 2,92 110,661 78,359 
Other deduct.......... 182,767 178,479 eect enanes 
Lo) ee **505 : 
Net profit . sible $145 643 $397, 769 $704, 600 $1,314, 555 
Cy OG ht. Sree i 136,011 282,435 
COMER oi sac ok, Scie eateree Re aan, 687,911 196,536 
Surplus...... “$1 45, 643 ~ §$397, 769 §$119,322 $835,584 


*Includes $29,072 ‘enlts from sale of properties in 1932, $37,968 in 1931, 
$338,906 in 1930 and $344,429 in 1929. fIncludes depreciation, depletion and 
taxes. {Net loss. § Deficit. **Credit. 





Acetol Products, Inc., and its wholly owned subsidiary, Vio- 
Ray Co. for year ended Dee. 31, 1932, certified by independent 
auditors, shows net loss of $12,172 after taxes, depreciation, 
amortization, etc., comparing with net loss of $17,334 in 1931. 
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Mathieson’s 1932 Net—$729,505 


Mathieson Alkali for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, certified by 
independent auditors shows net income of $729,505 after depre- 
ciation, depletion and federal taxes, equivalent after dividend 
requirements on 7% preferred stock, to 86 cents a share on 650, 
436 no-par shares of common. This compares with $1,394,107 or 
$1.88 a common share in 1931. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, including $731,958 cash, 
amounted to $2,719,955 and current liabilities were $558, pit 
This compares with cash of $606,834, current assets of $2,705,57: 
and current liabilities of $759,438 at close of preceding year. 

Income account for year 1932 compares as follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 
Earn fr oper.. : $1,861,324 $2,603,392 $3,484,409 $3,580,930 
Depr & depl.. 1,143,485 1,146,442 1,204,209 1,026,72 
Net fr oper.. $7 17,8 39 “$1, 456, 9 50 $2,280,200 $2,554,209 
Inc cred (net)... 39, 262 53,676 53,198 57,905 
Total ine. .... $7! 57,101 $1, 510, 6: 26 $2,333,398 $2,612,1 14 
Ped tas... .. 2s. 27,596 116,519 237,391 287,838 
Net income. . $729,505 $1,394,107 $2,096,007 $2,324,276 
Pfd divs..... 168,945 173,005 173,250 173,250 
Com divs 1,056,986 1,300,802 1,300,762 1,135,018 
Deficit... .. Nee $496,426 $79,700 *$621,995 *$1,016,008 
*Surplus. 


J. S. Young reports net profit for year ended Dee. 31, 1982, 
was $178,086 after charges and federal taxes, comparing with 
$229,940 in 1931. 

Abbot Laboratories, in report for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, 
certified by independent auditors, shows net profit of $298,384, 
after depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent to $2.05 a share 
on 145,000 no-par shares of capital stock. This compares with 
$408,461 or $2.81 a share in 1931. 

Liquid Carbonie and subsidiaries for 12 months ended Dec. 31, 
1932, certified by independent auditors, shows net loss of $564,614 
after interest, depreciation, federal taxes, ete. This compares 
with net profit of $1,015,655, equal to $2.96 a share on 342,406 
no-par shares of capital stock in year ended Dec. 31, 1931. 


Merck’s 1932 Earnings Higher 


Merck and subsidiaries, controlled by Merck Corp., report for 
year ended Dec. 31, 1932, net income of $582,072 after charges, 
depreciation, federal taxes, etc., comparing with $408,119 in 
1931. Current assets as of Dec. 31, last, amounted to $5,328,528 
and current liabilities were $401,458, comparing with $5,624,300 
and $378,187, respectively, at close of 1931. Cash and securities 
totaled $1,757,608 at end of 1932, comparing with cash of $1, 
657,714 on Dec. 31, 1931. During 1932, the first mortgage bonds 
of Merck & Co., Inc., were reduced to $300,000 from $600,000. 





Westvaco Chlorine Products and subsidiaries report for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1932, net profit of $381,222 after interest, de- 
preciation and federal taxes, equivalent after 7% preferred divi- 
dends, to 79 cents a share on 284,962 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $665,006 or $1.79 a share on common 
in year ended January 2, 1932. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1932, shows current assets, includ- 
ing $216,895 cash and government bonds, of $1,088,162 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $56,837, compared with current assets of 
$1,340,882 and current liabilities of $136,712 on Jan. 2, 1932. 

Monroe Chemical in report for year ended Dec. 31, 1952, 
certified by independent auditors, shows net profit of $155,410 
after depreciation, and federal taxes, equivalent after deducting 
$89,062 dividends paid on the $3.50 no-par preference stock, to 
56 cents a share on 126,000 no-par shares of common stock. This 
compares with $253,552 or $1.21 a common share in 1931. Cur- 
rent assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, totaled $487,294 and current 
liabilities were $63,976, against $464,706 and $77,299 respectively, 
at end of preceding year. 
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Alcohol Company Makes A Profit in 1932 


U.S. I. and subsidiaries for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, certified 
by independent auditors, shows profit of $176,105 after charges, 
taxes, depreciation, etc. A write-down of $1,500,000 for reduction 
of inventories to lower of cost or estimated market value and a 
provision of $1,750,000 for contingencies were charged to surplus 
account. In 1931 net loss was $1,833,828 after charges, de- 
preciation, ete. Only minor adjustments of inventories were 
necessary during 1931 and these were charged direct to operating 
expenses. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, totaled $8,085,550 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $1,194,901, comparing with $9,384,399 and 
$659,841, respectively, at end of preceding year. Cash amounted 
to $1,342,935 against $2,327,478 on Dec. 31, 1931. 


Consolidated income account for year 1932, compares as 


follows: 
1932 1931 1930 1929 

Oper inc........ $2,482,348 {$1,049,703 $$4,073,365 $$8,952,594 
Expenses spain caaheie 1,404,852 1,726,582 1,804,469 2,392,746 
Depreciation....... 889,200 1,156,949 1,164,143 1,245, 424 

ND 5 nab 00a 'ne aware $188,296 *$1, 833, 828 $1, 104, 753 “$5, 304, 4: 24 
Fed taxes...... pahin : 583,566 
Inc chgs (net)....... 12,191 ee ae 
Inv adj.. i ; 3,000,000 

Profit **$176,105 *$1,833,828 *$1, 895,: 247 §$4,7 20, & 58 
Dividends. . : 186,922 2,24: 3,064 2,454,768 

Surplus caf $176,105 +$2,02 20,750 +$4,138,31 1 $2,266,090 

*Loss. tDeficit. {Includes other income. §Net profit. **Profit before in 


ventory write-down, ‘charged against surplus. 





St. Joseph Lead and subsidiaries for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, 
certified by independent auditors, shows loss of $1,287,711 after 
interest, depreciation, taxes and minority interest, but before 
depletion. This compares with profit before depletion in 1931, 
of $477,237 equal to 24 cents a share (par $10) on 1,950,465 
shares of capital stock. Net loss after depletion for 1932 amounted 
to $2,894,022 against net loss of 1,409,357 in previous year. 

The 1932 earnings exclude write-down of securities amounting 
to $63,158 which had been charged against reserves for con- 
tingencies. For year 1931, earnings exclude write-down of 
securities amounting to $10,146 which has been charged against 
reserve for contingencies. 

Consolidated income account of St. Joseph Lead and sub- 
sidiaries for year 1932, compares as follows: 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
Prof fr oper $123,480 $1,811,188 $4,649,289 $10,237,728 
Other ine 80,429 163,297 1,160,197 t1,717 041 






Total prof.... $203,909 $1,974,485 $5, 809, 486 $11, 9 54, 769 
Interest, etc..... 491,790 352,265 
Depreciation.... . 1,011,845 1,149,701 1,319,065 1,268,935 
Fed tax ; 390,315 883,939 
Min int b12,015 4,718 23,646 71,153 

Loss - $1,287,711 $$477,237 $$4,076,460 {$9,730,742 
Depletion... 1,606,311 1,886,586 2,566,469 2,264,7 740 

Se $2,894,022 $1,409,352 {$1,509,991 1$7, 466, 002 
Dividends..... a1,755,418 x975,235 = x 5,851, 374 


Deficit $2,894,022 $3,164, 770 *$534,7 56 *$1,614,628 
*Surplus. tIncludes profit of approximately $790,000 from sale of securities. 
tProfit. xConsists of one dividend of 50 cents payable March 20, 1931. 


aln- 
cludes dividend payable March 21, 1932. bCredit. 





Texas Gulf Reports Net of $2.32 


Texas Gulf Sulphur for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, certified by 
independent auditors, shows net income of $5,910,492 after costs, 
expenses, federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $2.32 a share on 2,540, 
000 no-par shares of capital stock. This compares with $8,942, 
602 or $3.52 a share in 1931. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1932, were $18,189,429 and cur- 
rent liabilities, excluding federal tax reserve, were $908,548 com- 
paring with current assets of $19,548,500 and current liabilities, 
excluding federal tax reserve, of $1,532,207 at end of preceding 
year. Cash amounted to $2,146,632 against $3,477,002 on 
Dee. 31, 1931. 


Income account for year 1932 compares as follows: 











1932 1931 1930 1929 

Gross ine. $13,487,537 $18,213,806 $25,815,550 $29,883,243 
Exp federal. tax, ‘etc... 7,577,045 9,271,204 11,843,465 13,635,765 
POOR ssc is,50 500% $5,910,492 $8,942,602 $13,972,085 $16,247,478 
Dividends 5,080,000 8,255,000 10,160,000 10,160,000 
oC eo $830,492 $687,602 $3,812,085 $6,087,478 
Prev surp... 25,888,247 25,200,645 21,388,560 15,301,082 
*P & Lsurp. $26,718,739 $25,888,247 $25,200,645 $21,388,560 


Sree oa. Be depleti ion reserve. 





New Jersey Zine for year ended Dec. 31, 1932, shows net 
income of $2,013,120 after depreciation, depletion, taxes, etc., 
equivalent to $1.02 a share (par $25) on 1,963,264 shares of stock, 
This compares with $3,051,589 or $1.55 a share in 1931. 

Net income for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1932, was $417,790 
after charges and taxes, equal to 21 cents a share, comparing 
with $516,330 or 26 cents a share in preceding quarter, and 
$546,7 28 cents a share in fourth quarter of preceding year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1932, compares as 
follows: 


51 or 








1932 1931 1930 1929 
*Net income.......... $2,013,120 $3,051,589 $5,013,403 $9,221,794 
ee 3,926,528 een $4,908, 160 7,853,056 
ge ae erie ; Ceitaua? .. Gaisuae 600,000 
RMUONE S55. siciieia sehecevorsras $1,913,408 "$87 4,939 $105,243 +$768,738 
Quarter ended Dec. 31: 
1932 1931 1930 1929 
*Net income.......... $417,790 $546,751 $873,367 $2,276,168 
SDIVIGONGS.. «0.65.55... 981,632 981,632 981,632 981,632 
Deficit. $563,842 $4: 34,881 $108,256 +$1,2 294,536 


*Includes dividends from subsidiaries, and is after deduction of expenses, 
taxes, depreciation, depletion and contingent reserves. tSurplus. {Does not 
include dividends of $981,632 declared from accumulated surplus “and paid 
December 10, 1930. §Payable in February. 





General Printing Ink reports for year ended Dee. 31, 19382, 
net income of $213,223 after charges and federal taxes, equal to 
$5.42 a share on 39,346 no-par shares of $6 preferred stock, 
excluding 791 shares in treasury. This compares with $712,408 
in 1931, equal after preferred dividends, to $2.47 a share on 185,- 
489 no-par shares of common stock. 





Drug, Inc.: 
Year, December 31, 1932. . 
Year, December 31, 1931............ 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.: 
ee NNER MO ss oc ahs ane bw DS os ewe E 
Year, December 31, 1931............. 
St. Joseph Lead: 
ear, December 31, 
Year, December 31, 
U. 8S. Gypsum Co.: 
Year, December 31, 1932........ 
Year, December 31, 1931. 
aLoss before interest chs urges; 
at quoted values; 


Rea 


tCommon dividends times earned; 





Annual Reports Show that 


Tabulation shows number of times interest charges and preferred dividend requirements have been earned in 1932, 
together with important balance sheet items, as abstracted from annual reports: 


Cash Ratio cur. 
Interest Pfd. div. and mark assets Working 
times earned times earned securities Inventories cur. liabil. capital 

7.52 £0.96 227,103,495 20,837,998 5.3 $46,788,556 

12-01 £1.39 26,217,832 24,507,521 5.0 48,888,563 

No fd. dbt. 4.32 1$731,958 $1,342,933 4.9 $2,161,488 
No fd. dbt. 8.06 1606,834 1,465,079 3.5 1,946,135 
Rice cere 3,656,108 6,815,632 11.9 10,337,233 

2.34 > 4,476,604 6,830,981 7.2 11,127,620 

No fd. dbt. 2 Sr b13,412,328 2,796,016 16.3 17,467,016 
No fd. dbt. 6.4 bD11,168,419 3,736,901 15.4 16,981,147 


“*Loss before dividend requirements; fCommon dividends cians 
bSecuritiescovered at cost. 





earned, no preferred stock; gSecurities carried 
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1933 Sales Earnings 

February 1933 1932 n During Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 

Last High Low High Low High Low’ February 1933 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

50§ 61} 50§ 644 50§* 634 30% 35,100 83,800 Air Reduction.................. No 841,288 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
73 864 73 89 73* 88) 42} 210,000 447,600 Allied Chem. & a Pi cuceene awe No 2,401,000 6.00 6.74 9.77 
119% 121% 119% 1215118} 120f 964 2,100 6,300 at ease 100 93,000 7.00 

8 8: 72 10 7i 154 - 34 3,300 7,500 Amer. Agric. a ica atone cows 100 333,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 

16 204 164 22 163* 27 11 10,500 24,900 Amer. Com. Alc. (new).......... 20 375,000 d1.27 

10 114 10% 12 103* 15} a 1,400 1,800 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 1.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 

9 11 9 12 19* 254 7* 2,100 4,300 Atlas Powder Co... .. cc ccccccees No 261,438 2.67 

624 63 62 66 «61 794 45} 114 624 a 100 96, 6.00 
24 34 244 35 244* 41; 133 35,600 106,400 Columbian Carbon.............. No 538,420 2.00 3.02 5.04 

9 113 94 12 94* 133 34 91,500 232,800 Comm. Solvents....... .ccccces No 2,530,000 .60 83 1.07 
463 55% 463 563 463* 55} 242 68,000 143,700 Corn Products...... ehheKhkecnawe 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.54 4.82 
130 142 130 1453 130* 140 994 750 1,390 CS 100 250, 7.00 

1k 43 1} 4 1* 9} 1 58,000 68,500 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504, Yr. Je.'30 4.00 
334 40) 333 414 333* 593 22 210,400 414,000 DuPont de Nemours 20 11,008,512 2.00 4.29 4.67 
100} 1034 99; 106 997* 1054 802 3,800 9,300 6% cum. deb 100 1,098,831 6.00 

51 594 50} 61% 503* 873 354 35,518 85,218 Eastman Kodak... No 2,261,000 3.00 5.78 8.84 
120 123 120 123 120* 125 99 60 90 6% cum. pfd 100 62,000 6.00 

193 243 19 26% 19* 28% 10 32,400 69,700 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 2.00 3.26 w4.77 

16; 18 16 18t 16 293 13% 1,400 4,200 Hercules Powder Co............. No 606,234 1.50 1.04 2.61 
914 953 914 95}f 87} 95 704 230 810 (i eS een 100 114,241 7.00 

1 1 1 1} i* 34 4 400 T1000 Initete, Beti@e. x5 onc cccccccccces No 450,000 Yr. Je .’30 1.68 

5 6 5 6 5 15 33 300 70 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 

7 8} 7 83 7* 12} 3} 101,600 163,500 Intern. Nickel. .......ccccceccess No 14,584,000 -22 .67 
- 9 8h 9 81* 11 8 600 900 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 .60 h1.14 

114 144 11 14% 114% 22 9 11,700 15,700 Liquid Carbonie Corp........... No 342,000 2.96 5.22 

15} 17 143 173 14}* 20} 9 8,300 14,300 Mathieson Alkali...... eae daeas No 650,426 1.50 1.88 2.96 
103. 103 103 103f 100} 105 893 10 150 T FOUN TAGs cc cacesecsces 100 24,610 7.00 
274 304 27 31 27* 302% 133 5,766 12,766 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 2.98 1.7 

19§ 222 16% 21¢ 164° 2734 13 17,200 28,400 National Dist. Prod. cts. (new). . No 252,000 — 1.23 

44} 56 43} 60 434* 92 45 1,500 1,700 National LeGd)........05scccscccces 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
103. 110 103 110 1037 125 87 450 2,035 (bo a 100 244,000 7.00 

75? «81 75 81f 75* 105 61 640 730 6% GUNNE EF Pits ceccc ices 100 103,000 6.00 

1} 1§ 1k 2 4° 6 645 hC«‘aG 600 1,600 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 1.00 1.21 

15; 24 15} 25 154* 262 12 84,200 135,000 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 2.00 3.52 5.50 

20 274 192 283 20* 363 15} 154,900 275,200 Union Carbide & Carb No 9,001,000 1.20 2.00 3.12 

11 15 10? 15 103* 18 63 18,100 47,100 United Carbon Co No 398,000 om 1.43 

15§ 20} 15§ 274 15%* 364 13} 34,500 66,000 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co No 373,846 —_ 22.96 

8i 124 8% 144 8§* 233 53 14,100 33,300 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,367 2.95 

. - : | * 2 4 1,900 4,100 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 

4 4} 4 4i 4* 11} 34 900 1,500 8% cum. part. re ee 100 213,000 Yr. Je. 30 2.63 
41 41 40 503 40* 693 2 1,000 1,300 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 

6:8 6; 8 64 12} 1 1,900 2,900 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 1.00 1.79 2.51 

NEW YORK CURB 
34 4% 3) 47 33* 8} 1} 20,800 30,400 Amer. Cyanamid ‘‘B’ ........... No 2,404,000 21 : 
% % BS % % j N 100 300 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
eee RPSREAE? Sale Par 2} 3 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 
... 43% 36 432 35 55 8 1,065 1,265 Celanese7 % cum. part. Ist sen oe 100 148,000 7.00 

57 = 60 7 60 56* 644 17 425 §25 “ 7% % cum. prior pfd...... wwe 100 115,000 7,00 
Mine. Varcee eee ion 53 1} Celluloid ere No 195,000 

es 5 43 5t 43* 65 4h 600 600 Courtaulds, Ltd... ..ccccccaces 1£ 
314 314 314 34 314* 39 214 100 300 Dow Chemical anias cae sae wwe ees No 630,000 2.00 3.44 

% % 1 s~ i 4 200 700 Duval Texas Sulphur........... No 500,000 
re a 10 9} ere 300 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1.00 
ee el ree Jae 2} 2} Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1.21 
8i 92 8 114 8 * 20; 64 2,500 4,300 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 1.00 
a, = 4 i 4% 38 } 5,500 6,900 Silica Gel Corp......--.-....... No 600,000 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
Oe P ety 25 213 Cleve-Cliffs Iron $5 pfd......... No 498,000 .00 — 11.42 
313 33 31} 32 31} 40 214 657 1,831 Dow Chemical Co........ccccce; No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
ae oa aa ee Se Sas Dow Chemical Co., pfd.......... 100 3,000,000 7.00 
122 115 12231115* 113 161 National Carbon, pfd............ 100 5,600,000 7.00 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
293 293 27 292t 27* 40 19} 250 375 Pennaylivania Salt... ... oc ccccecse 50 150,000 3.00 Yr. Je.’30 7.97 
1933 Sales Out- 
February 933 1932 n During Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low February 1933 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
75 774 74k 80 744* 80 62 33 GS Mee Coats OO Oro oo occ ccc deksddcecavscdewsuase 1942 5 A. O. 4,554,000 
73} 82} 73} 83} 73)* 80 54} 394 695 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. Sys DRE RTS SPIRES a eae 1949 54 M.N. 29.933,000 

336CO3 3 5} 3* 18 1 12 Ge Me NOUN BE COON Cao gos ac cecnsiecancetoent case ass 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
43 46 43 46¢+ 43* 60 344 26 48 By-Products Coke — Tst 5is ‘sege UCT CTT Ce TTT 1945 54 M.N. 6,629,000 
104 1043 103% 1043+ 103 104] 100} 48 S5- Cosmibrod. Helin. 16: $; Gats.cs.< «cic cccccaccteccvccencwes 1934 5 M.N. 1,822.000 

414 41 414¢ 39 54; 32 2 25 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st coll. tr. stamped Mn ccideieawevas 1942 5} 

“3 4 2? #5 23* 15} 63 SOS EMMA NIGOLE CORT! Oia < ocnicc cs cccencccccecsccséccces 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 
es 98 95k 984 95 972 67 75 136 Montecatini Min. & Agric. deb 7s with warrante............ 1937 7 J.J. 8,188,000 
énk 62 55 62¢ 55° 59 17 18 RE OS AT ree eee ee 1948 6 A. O. 3,578,000 
914 92} 91 924¢ 88h 90 66 70 130 Solvay Am. Invest. 5% notes .........cccccceccecececceces 1942 5 M.S. 15,000,000 
52 553 50 57 50* 66 39 24 £2 EGG: COPPORGeOth CON OB. RE oo ns cece sdccascenccnsercecs 1944 6 M.S. 3,308,000 
44 48 41 483 41* 75 30 187 BEd VERMA CONDs CONG OBS oo 6a sickccckccccccscccececcesbas 1941 5 A.Q. 5,000, 

NEW YORK CURB 
534 6023 52 65 52* 76 55 380,000 779,000 Shawinigan w. & = BEB. AM cece csceceees Gtacnedeaauae 1967 44 A.O. 35,000,000 
534 60 53) 64 534* 76 55 128,000 278,000 Pt RTE ae ce ccct ool enkude<ckeecuneeeees . 1968 44 M.N. 16,108,000 
102 103 102 103} 102* 103} 99 6,000 23,000 Westvaco 'Chintine Prod. 5\%s 1937 54 M.S. 1,992,000 


h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 w 13 mos.; 12 


Mar. ’33: XXXII, 3 


Before inventory adjustment; 


*New Low; tNew High 


Chemical Markets 
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COLUMBIA BRAND 


262 














99% - 100% 98% - 100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na,O 76% Na,O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid - Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Barberton, Ohio 


431-451 St. Clair St., Chicago Carew Tower, Cincinnati Santa Fe Terminal Bldg., Dallas 


Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 


ROSSETT 


METHANOL ACETIC ACID 


Products of a self-contained organization adequately 
equipped in resources and facilities to meet any requirement 


SALES AGENTS 
WILLIAM S. GRAY & COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 


CROSSETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
a ee) 
821 RAILWAY EXCH. BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chemical Markets Mar. ’33: XXXII, 3 























Chemical Exports and [Imports 


U. S. Chemical Export 


Figures for December 








ARTICLES 


DECEMB 


ER, 1932 


TWELVE MONTHS END- 
ING DECEMBER, 1932 





GROUP 8 

COM-TAN PRODUCTS... ........<<-..-- 
WN cacaeiakayeccsuasccasen galls. 
Crude cual taf... .<.-2-2..-22 bbls! 


Coal-tar pitch... 
Creosote oil 1 
Coal-tar colors, dyes, stains, and ¢ olor 
MN ost taded aces ccancwaseued bs-_- 
Other coal-tar products, exc lusive of 
medicinals be... 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES - 


Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) _- 
Lead arsenate 


.-lbs 
1 





Household insecticides and Giiirat | 


nabtors— 
LO ee ee Ibs. 
Powdered or paste SE Pere Ibs 


Household disinfectants, deodorants, 
germicides, and similar prepara- 





Se eran bs_. 
Baking powder.................- Ibs 
Petroleum jelly................- Ibs 
Tobacco extracts...............- Ibs_- 


Dextrine or British gum____- ee 
Rubber compounding agents (acceler- 
ators, retarders, etc) fa 
Cementing preparations, for repair- 
ing, sealing, and adhesive use- _Ibs_. 
Textile specialty compounds.___- Ibs_- 
Water softeners, purifiers, boiler and 
feed-water compounds._.______- 
Metal-working compounds. .____ 
Dry-cleaning preparations and stain 
removers De... 
Other industrial specialty cleaning 
and washing compounds (exclusive 


i ie a Ibs_- 
Polishes— 
Metal and stove polishes______- Ibs__ 


Shoe polishes and shoe cleaners_Ibs_. 

Leather dressings and stains___lbs_. 

ae wax, wood and furniture pol- 
hia le eel a _ a 


Penns polishes._.....___- 
Other felites and buffing pe 
Ibs 


Acids and anhydrides— 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar —_ 


wuensdnecdsocehenccnaeshexcd Ibs_- 
Inorganic— 
a Ibs_- 
of) aa Ibs_- 
Hydrochloric (muriatic)____- Ibs_. 
Boric (boraci 7) eee Ibs. 


Other inorganic acids and anhy- 


Ea ee Ibs_- 

Alcohols— 

a ee galls__ 

Glycerol (glycerin).........__. Ibs_. 

Butanol (butyl — baraeaans Ibs... 

Other alcohols.............___- Ibs_- 
YU Gee ae Ibs_ 
Carbon tetrachloride. _._________ Ibs_- 
Carbon bisulphide..__._________ Ibs_- 
Formaldehyde (formalin) ______- Ibs 
Ethylene compounds...-._.____. Ibs_- 
Citrate of lime... _____ _lbs 


Other synthetic organic products. Ibs_- 

Nitro or aceto cellulose solutions, 
collodion, ete.................- 

Ammonium compounds (except sul- 
phate, phosphate, and anhydrous 


MINOR oc ons ccctuesacc Ibs__} 
Aluminum sulphate ean Ibs. 
Other aluminum compounds. ___Ibs_. 
C — compounds— 

2 0 a 

Chlorinated lime (bleaching pecs 

ee tntnk big ikea id as Ses bs. 

LO aS: Ibs_. 


Other, except arsenate, a 
and citrate... .............. 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) - ‘Ths. 
Hydrogen, peroxide (or dioxide) - Ibs _. 
Potassium compounds (not fertili- 





36, 574 


1, fi 632 


647, 327 
111, 699 


160, 954 
478, 094 


194, 944 
24, 931 


4, 397 


66, 368 
19, 615 
12, 119 





2) eee __Ibs_. 
} Barrel of 500 pounds. 
Mar: 33: XA 3 


.. 3 
Quantity | Dollars 





1, 169, 164 





51, 962 
46, 554 








2, 570, 151 
10, 199, 098) 


14, 301] 1,315, 947 
21, 333] 9, 750, 020 
61,035] 1, 469, 756 
31,740] 2, 298, 243 
14, 458] 5, 589, 592 
26, 053) 1, 610, 421 
4,119} 699,715 
843 58, 696 

7, 408} 1, 403, 119 
6,792} 739, 663 
18,777} 1,090, 801 
23, 509} 2, 641, 857 
12,724] 690, 665 
4,894] 543,772 
2, 009 244, 439) 

233, 001 











23, 567 5, 513 358, 862 
11, 688 1, 593 250, 181 
196, 253 3,858} 3, 031, 374 
364, 792 5,195] 6, 410, 420 
450, 220 19, 038} 3, 351, 561 
578, 438 22,597) 6, 339, 651 
62, 156 27, 626 769, 531 
40, 079 4, 019 260, 339 
39, 560 4,311} 1,506, 912 
71, 403 4,436] 1, 406, 857 
331, 304 23,003) 4, 404, 131 
16, 736 1,177 819, 359 
113, 305 6, 254] 2, 957, 601 
279, 758 12, 556} 2, 103, 224 
43, 629) 11, 184] 3, 354, 741 
576, 279) 38, 563] 6, 245, 152 
476, 705 81, 439] 3, 585, 936 
162, 795 32, 028! 2, 018, 127 
40, 116 2,623] 1, 122, 536 
2, 527, 042 26, 344] 42, 857, 356 
, 301 742 652, 832 
262, 009 10,778] 2, 286, 551 
39, 958 2,028] 2, 397, 039 
357, 768) 3, 929) 35, 493, 953 
73, 039 3,778] 1, 177, 242 
392, 963 10,602} 4, 132, 529 
24, 419 4, 189 592, 508 
150, 507 16, 197] 1, 773, 363 








Quantity | Dollars 

\ 
| 1,204 104) ore 8, 752, 230 
148,619} 3,241,317] 611, 636 
75,819] 399,893] 888, 889 
643,062} 187,722] 2, 125,..2 
1, 071 113, 823 21, 781 
435, 083) 16,096,824) 4, 071, 438 
sind 15, 041, 782| 1,033, 114 
= —— |= = ———— | = — = — 
| 670, 741)... 9, 949, 337 
2, 410 145,925] 105, 062 
3, 063 1, 189, 629 96, 199 
10, 462] 2, 533, 599 100, 658 
24,024] 6,472,989] 595, 366 
31, 361} 2, 298, 381 687, 786 
3, 740 426, 223 139, 317 
14,169} 1,447,816} 149, 375 


615, 706 
611, 434 
210, 354 
358, 110 
759, 163 


371, 149 
239, 532 


217, 013 
110, 054 


15, 089 


129, 631 
147, 763 


39, 544 
3, 419, 352 


rr 954, 099 
63, 421 

27, 220 

48, 751 

97, 459 
145, 167 


243, 920 


463, 672 
597, 025 


372, 794 
49, 467 
459, 933 
58, 789 
92, 725 


62, 003 
378, 130 


69, 420 | 


114, 579, 


87, 596 


, 36. 241, 17y 


ARTICLES 


GROUP 8.—Continued. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS—Continued. 


Sodium compounds. -._---..-----]bs 
Bichromate and chromate-----Ibs- 
Cyanide... = ___-lbs 
Borate (bor: Ax) _ Gt amen _..Ibs 
Silicate — Blas eee | 
Soda ash......-- 2 -lbs 

Sal soda_. Ibs 








C=. ae ares eee lbs 
Eee an eae Ibs 
Bisulphate (niter ike)... - Ibs 


Bicarbonate (acid soda or baking | 
| 


ienieiaee -" iustie soda) in drums 





Sulphide. - ie Ibs | 
Fluorides - - - -- Ibs 
Sodium phosphat e (mono, di, or 
CUR ost sas sesoncascuasaes _Ibs- 
Other sodium compounds. eee 
Tin compounds. ._----.-- lbs : 
Zine compounds. ---- ame aot 
Gases, compressed, liquefied, and | 
solidified— | 
Ammonia, anhydrous. Ibs_ | 
1 . lbs 
Other gases, 0. @. S..........1bS-..| 


Other industrial chemicals. - 


PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES-- 
Mineral earth pigments— 

Ocher, umber, sienna, and other 

forms of iron oxide for paints_lbs- - 


Other mineral-earth pigments 
(whiting, barytes, etc.) -_..--lbs 
Chemical pigments— 
pO” ae Ibs 
SS eee Ibs 


Bone black and lamp black--_lbs- : 
Carbon black or gas black Ibs_- 





Red lead 
Litharge 
White lead— 
Rei ctcacucnesnacecaacsans lbs 
CS eee eee Ibs 
Other chemical pigments. ----- Ibs- 


Bituminous paints, liquid and plastic 
Paste paint - - -.-- _lbs 
Kalsomine or cold-water ‘paints, dry 


Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) etna ~ 


Pigmented Beas atiavwubesenes alls 
1S Pee nee ee galls- 
Thinners for nitrocellulose lnenuers 
Eat ae aie nie a ae aia galls 
Ready-mixed paints, stains, and 
enamels_-_-.------ ..-galls 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid 
ho) re galls_- 

. Paint and varnish removers... galls. 


FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATE- 
WERE banca caninccsedascann aes 


Nitrogeneous fertilizer materials— 


DECEMBER, 1932 





TWELVE MONTHS END 
ING DECEMBER, 1932 








Ammonium sulphate tons_- 
Other nitrogeneous chemical mate- 


eee tons_- 
Nitrogeneous organic waste mate- 
ere ons 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials— 
Phosphate rock— 
pr oe. hard rock--.---- tons- 
Land pebole. ......-...-.-- tons 
po ara ar 5 sare ce os OO 
er phosphate materials_.-tons 


vane fertilizer materials—_ 
Potassium chloride or muriate 


Concentrated chemical fertilizers— 
Nitrogeneous phosphatic types 
tons. 


“ae phosphatic potassic 











Chemical Markets 


Other potash fertilizers... _.- tons-- 


Nitrogeneous potassic types-_-.tons. . 


Quantity 
35, 012, » 175 ) 





1, 347, 401| 
1 42, » 3x09] 
96, 640} 


, 554, 928} 
21, 701| 
1, 000! 


193, 310} 
438, 578 


5, 17 70) 
37, 693 


41, 852 
500, 741 
636, 495] 











| 


| 


Dollars As 
565, 122) 4 


24, 574 
16, 91S] 
214, 577} 1 


, 241 


21, 898 
1, 335 
165 

197, 527 
626 

94 


l 


5, 092 
24, 065 





1,5 


577! 
5, 370) 

| 

5, 920) 

10, 237) 
43, 950! 
151, 388) 














Quantity Dollars 








10, 581, 981} 7, 221, 351 
6, 177, 956} 328, 656 
839, O14! 114, 337 
79, 281, 690] 2, 677, 626 
50, 342, 790 401, 412 
27, 595; 209} 459, 633 
85, 150 


5, 722, 655 | 
14, 019, 172 
2, 870, 061 
1, 371, 142 


251, 667 
24, 155 
9, 959 














10, 977, 275] 2, 359, 974 
468, 120) 13, 840 
70, 524) 6, 067 

5, 686, 188| 168, 098 

5, 160, 185} 320, 777 
582, 467) 90, 445 
598, 905) 46, 215 

| 
998, 864} 134, 396 
6, 383, 303} 161, 355 
347, 677 


* seseoh ina 1, 617, 833 


10, 365, 626 

















261, 787 6, 094) 6, 354, 300 177, 450 
350, 152 5, 003} 9, 083, 263 108, 636 
80, 146 8, 338} 2, 522, 52 196, 149 
76, 540) 3,317] 6, 424, 85 + 270, 195 
58, 595 4,751] 1, 182, 494 72, 683 
11, 021, 738) 424, 676|100, 072, 486] 4, 436, 331 
113, 167 6, 206 986, 597 58, 150 
217, 992 9,661} 2, 985, 451 132, 942 
3, 625 300} 2, 460,11 110, 788 
35, 105 2, 963 901, 815 63, 615 
320, 172 41,320} 4, 569, 827 609, 148 
a eae: 266, 798 
75, S18 13, 210) 1, 624, 917 255, 393 
a 
501, 953 24,943! 4, 549, 081 235, 601 
20, 608) 56, 601 225, 546 603, 574 
4, 683) 8, 789) 78, 596 159, 759 
24, 351 2 , 903) 205, 427 219, 571 
80, 748 156, 334) 1,044,575} 2, 015, 078 
18, 134 25, 560) 292, 922) 359, 150 
700 807 13, 050 14, 615 
71, 136 674, 093 842, 654] 8, 652, 526 
49 1,178 14, 742 408, 146 
16, 842 382, 891) 166,981} 4, 357, 343 
1,204] 22,974] 8, 927] 156, 343 
178 1, 664 66, 009 405, 532 
48, 983 209, 416 542, 928) 2, 390, 122 
3, 027 25, 852 23, 883 258, 896 
126 4, 693 1,195 59, 648 
423 6, 939 1, 419 54, 223 
45) 2, 133 397 15, 805 
96) 3, 689) 13, 030 454, 373 
EOE O EES OEE SERIO | Ree 
eae ee eee tons ee eeakaie 1, 535) 34, 332 
Prepiced fertilizer mixtures _..tons 73 2,664) 1, 608) 57, 763 
EXPLOSIVES, FUSES, ETC “ ~ ‘117, 764 | 1, 281, 935 935 
Explosives— a Saas pe ca: 
Smokeless powder_.__.-..--.--lbs 3, 986 2, 638 180, 522) 132, 019 
Other gunpowder... --....--- Ibs 27, 255 7, 274 111, 656) 32, 00! 
Blasting powder--.....--.-.-..-lbs 13, 750} 1, 180 356, 937 39, 113 
i. eee lbs 420, 750} 59, 075) 4, 606, 698) 600, 198 
Other explosives............-.-Ibs 10, 232 9, 149) 346, 392 103, 020 
Fuses and blasting caps— 
Safety fuses..............---lin. ft..| 4, 844, 290 23, 513) 51, 073, 343 252, 848 
pa ee eee No-.| 1, 339, 100} 14, 935) 7, 213, 526) 122, 732 
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U. S. Chemical Export Figures for December (Continued) 











ARTICLES 


TWELVE MONTHS END- 
ING DECEMBER, 1932 


| ARTICLES 


TWELVE MONTHS END- 
ING DECEMBER, 1932 





GROUP 8.—Continued. 


SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS..---- 


Soap— 

Medicated ree ne i duetGeawe lbs_. 
Toilet or fancy ------ ceoeene Ibs_- 
CE akocntencnnsessemene Ibs... 
Powdered or flaked -_...-------- Ibs... 
Shaving creams---..---.-------- Ibs_. 
Shaving cakes, powders, and —_ 

SE aE 5. bs.- 
DEMON «occa cs nsennns enor lbs_. 


a eee a pastes, tos. 
bs- 


Dollars 
6, 421, 623 




















152, 021 


114, 043 
103, 170 


261, 690 
32, 334 


| Dental creams............2-<.22- 
! Toilet powders— 
‘Talcum powder 
© ce agg paaenceeemnaae 





U. S. Chemical Import Figures for December 








oo. Ee eetner eee ee 


Creatis, rouges, and other cosmetics— 
COU CIORINS 5. oc wccnccudace “ee 
Vanishing creams. ........-...- Ibs... 
Qther creams, lotions, and balms... 
1, ES eae arene meee 
BROEE soceacsccetacascvnacccosned 


CALRCT GOMNIS OB sions ncvcaciwccens 
Manicuring preparations........--..- 
‘Depilatories and deodorants.....--.-- 
Heir preparations. ...........-.....-.. 
Perfumery and toilet waters........--- 
Other toilet preparations.....-..-..-- 








103, 879] 1, 486, 637| 1, 172, 356 
8, 456 





57, 846 135, 607 

| eS 401, 269 

| 173, 799 
| 71, 


093 233, 901 91, 059 
i 227, 630 
| Se 84, 
| er 120, 196 
| Leet 63, 50' 
i | ae 186, 135 

1 oe 71, 141 
ea 325, 

oe 99, 171 

. 146, 331 














ARTICLES 


TWELVE MONTHS END- 
ING DECEMBER, 1932 





ARTICLES 





TWELVE MONTHS END- 
ING DECEMBER, 1932 








GROUP 8. 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 


Dead or creosote oil, free_..___- galls__ 


All og a  eamenn freee. 
Acids, d 
yo per ang em dut..__. oa 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
color bases, n. 6. 8., dut_...__. lbs 
Coal-tar medicinals, i RI 
— finished coal-tar Products, 
Ibs 


MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL | _ 


PR MRE Rpicccnccocccmmce 


Quinine sulphate, free____......_ozs_- 


Other quinine and other alkaloids 
oe salts from cinchona bark, 
eed ima shiek tis nd dna sible ei de ozs. 
Other alkaloids, salts, and deriva- 
tives, dut 
Antitoxins, serums, vaccines, etc., 
and blistering beetles, free 


Other medicinals, dut 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS...........-.-- 


Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and 


propylene derivatives, dut__--- Ibs... 


Acids and anhydrides— 


Acetic or pyroligneous, dut_.__lbs_- 
Arsenious (white arsenic), free _lbs_- 


aaa Ibs_. 
Oxalic, ‘dut.. .-lbs_- 
Sulphuric (oil of vitriol), free..-Ibs_- 
ge ae Ibs... 
All other{ a =227227772700777 Ibs 


Alcohols, including fusel oil, dut 
Ammonium compounds, n. e. s.— 


Chloride (muriate), dut.__.__. Ibs_- 

CNS eee Ibs_- 

Ce eee Ibs_. 
Barium compounds, dut--_....._- Ibs_. 
Calcium compounds, dut...._.._Ibs_- 
Cellulose products, n. e. s.— 

SO eee Ibs 

All other— 


Sheets, more than ‘ooo inch 


thick, and other forms, dut_lbs-- 


Sheets and strips, more than 1 
inch wide, not over %ooo inch 


Se s 
Cobalt oxide, dut..............-- Ibs 
Copper sulphate, ae 
Coppe gg weight..._..- Ibs_- 

p ate... ng content, dut_Ibs__ 
Glycerin, crude, dut__......-... Ibs_- 
Glycerin, refined, bee cmeae Ibs_- 
Iodine, crude, RES Ibs_- 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleaching pow- 

Se ere Ibs 


Magnesium a, dut..__Ibs__ 


—_ tartar, a ‘wine a 
bs. 


Ibs 
Chlorate and perchlorate, dut- os 2 


Cream of tartars, dut........._Ibs- 
oN eae lbs 
Hydroxide (caustic potash), dut 


Nitrate, crude (saltpeter), -_ 


Soccncccececsscncccesccessos tons-. 


Other potassium compounds, n. e. 
8., dut Ibs. 
Sodium com junds, n. e. 8.— 


SS, eee Ibs_- 
Sulphate (salt cake), free... __- Ibs... 
Cyanide, free................. lbs... 





1 Jan. 1 to June 20. 





Dollars 
9, 157, 885 





2, 646, 900 


577, 020 
201, 747 
583, 925 


4, 688, 100 


164, 123 





296, 07( 





2, 530, 07: 





Menthol, dut.................---Ibs_- 
Santonin and Salts, fines. cow Ibs... 


All other preparations, n. e. s., dut..- 


153, 635 





14, 440, 741 

















37, 100 | 


842, 931 
357, 901 


145,711 | 


62, 337 


830, 647 
167, 922 


26, 319 
644, 074 


1, 728, 771 


CROUP 8.—Continued. 


| INDUSTRIAL CHEMICA ts—Continued. 
\ 


Ferrucyanide (yellow prussiaté), T~ 
dut ] 


DURE AUG ban coun nccns =x bs. 
Phosphate (except pyrophosphate), 
1 Eee ee. 
Other sodium com- he icciiaae “?. zt 
ounds, n. @. S...\dut-_..--- ae 
Radium salts, oe... 52228 grains-- 


: ae ee, | ee 
Other industrial chemicals (Tit. : 


PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES- - 


Mineral earth pigments— 
Iron oxide and iron hydroxide, 
ee lbs. 


Other mineral earth pigments....dut. 
i ag and zinc pigments, _S 
Bs GR iidccncsnatinenaedameans 
Zine ais and leaded zinc oxide, 
AONE LC Te Ibs... 
Other chemical pigments, dut_lbs_- 
Paints, stains, and enamels, dut...__- 
Varnishes, dut.........-.------ galls... 


FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS- .tons-.- 
Nitrogenous — 


Ammonium sulphate, free--..tons-. 
Ammonium su phate- -nitrate, — 


Calcium cyanamide, or lime no a 


Bone ash, dust, and meal, and ani- 


— potash-bearing a 


ree 
Fertilizers, compounded or com- 
bined, containing nitrogen, phos- 





So 
Soa 


Perfume Semi a 
Perfumery, bay rum, and toilet 


ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINARILY 








Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of tho United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 
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Chemical Markets 


Quantity | Dolters 


10, 630} 1, 353, 660 117, 773 
5 490 











< 13,721) 9, 
Ochers and siennas, dut..-_..-. Ibs_- 7, 





32) 63, 569 1, 755 

493} 96, 258 rt 
GE 8eccnscccat 482) 362 
141] 479, 028 
Fee: 979, 576 
 < - eieitahenate 1, 528, 381 
109, 672|........-.. 1, 446, 088 
708,913} 171,419 
6,958] 7,728,348] 108, 087 
a bananas 237, 762 








9, 633] 9, 447, mal 271, 655 


22, 778| 5, 345, 
10, 153} 2, 908, 632; 167, 370 
ja eat 211, 501 


243, 328 


30, 431 34, 966 





871, 919) 869, 634) 17, 858, 152 








B00 OO resceckeaccnccoscans tons... 
Calcium nitrate, free...-.---- tons... 
ek eee tons-. 
Dried Di00G, e8............. tons.. 
Sodium nitrate, free.......--- tons.. 
Urea and calurea, free......-- tons-. 
Other nitrogenous, free...._.- tons-- 

Phosphates — 


mal carbon fertilizers, free..tons-- 


Other phosphates, free.-...-- tons-. 
Potash fertilizers— 

Chloride, crude, free........- tons..- 

el ea tons-. 

Manure salts, free..........-- tons... 

Sulphate, crude, free__.-_---- tons... 


phoric acid, and potash, free.tons-- 


249, 586 307,311} 5, 410, 160 











AT OUNGE; WOO sc cnscsccaccucccas tons-.- 
ORPIGRIEE sc das wdsacdcccteceneiund 
Powder, and other — ee Ibs_- 
Oplosives, n. @. S...--. OE e ckccunade 
Fire crackers, GUt......<-.<-«--+- Ibs... 


Fireworks and ammunition, dut.-.-- 





OAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS --... 











| RE eR ae eee 
Bath salts, dut.......-.--------- Tbs... 


aS 











DUTIABLE, IMPORTED FREE....-....- 


115, 406 62, 543] 1, 628, 100 
, 483 6,860} _ 148, 105 
44, 511 24, 231 489, 992 
3, 73 91, 512 
2, 142 50, 1, 472, 004 
20, 160) 3, 8 300, 
42, 427 33, 7 820, 519 
55, 913 30, 118 
20, 348 37, 1 432, 176 
49, 827 78, , 794, 979 
6, 174 49,374) 457, 318 
47, 413) 100, 927} 1, 254, 720 
68, 791 28,071} 1, 201; 571 
44 381 3, 717 
20, 447 3, 346 184, 735 
92, 212} 49,245} 659, 142 
oy a 338, 335 
-_-—-| 
c/a | Danas 6, 742 
5,801) 2, 200, 312, 630 
See 18, 
cS 2, 005, 214 
9, 437 137, 810 
47, 759 314, 885 
292 125, 421 
22, 730 313, 759 
ey | 558, 779 
2 | a 309, 211 
a 3, 106 
A 242, 243 
CC er 77, 170 
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The Trend of Prices 


State of Business 

While here and there retail trade was 
slightly better in February, the generally 
quiet conditions prevailing in the majority 
of sections of the country have remained 
unchanged, and the expected seasonal up- 
swing is far below the expectations voiced 
at the turn of the year. During the first 
part of the month conditions appeared to 
be more favorable, but the sudden succes- 
sion of bank “moratoriums” and “State 
Holidays’”’ initiated by the closing of two 
large Detroit banks completely changed 
the outlook. As a result, purchasing again 
became still more restricted. Wholesale 
trade conditions were quite similar to 
those prevailing in the retail field. De- 
mand for spring goods was at best spotty. 


Heavy Industries 

In the heavy industries the lethargy of 
the past few months continued unabated. 
Steel mill activity declined slightly during 
the month. The index of electric power 
showed a slight advance and carloadings 
for the first three weeks of February were 
decidedly better, due largely, however, to 
coal movement. The output of automo- 
biles was lower, largely, because of a sharp 
decrease in the Chevrolet schedules and 
the generally unsettled financial conditions 
in the Detroit area. 

On the other hand, the N. Y. Times 
index of business activity was slightly 
higher in the period Feb. 4-18. This was 
due, however, largely to the rise in car- 
loadings (mainly coal). The following 
table gives the combined index and its 
components, each of which is adjusted for 
seasonal variation and where necessary for 
long-time trend: 


N. Y. Times Index of Business Activity 





































































































65 8s 
e 80 
\ - 
7. V iN 73 
? 70 
P , 
33 INDEX NUMBERS ADJUSTED mn it as 
TOR SEASONAL VARIATION va te 3s 
AND LONG-TIME TREND. 
ESTIMATED NORMAL*+ 100 
$ Saha lace splot ee An PER an APR A OT OG SEP OCT WOW DEC rte td 
19 932 1933 
Week Ended 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
i8 20 


ae’ 
1938 1983 1938 1982 
en pa car loadings 57.3 54.8 52.8 61.5 


Ste 


mill activity. 17.5 17.5 18.3 27.7 
Electric power production. 64.5 64.5 63.3 72.6 
Automobile production... 24.2 27.0 38.0 37.1 
Carded cotton cloth produc 95.3 96.6 97.4 97.6 
Combined index.......... 54.4 53.7 53.5 61.5 


Textile activity, while still continuing to 
feature the business news, showed definite 
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Indices of Business nt = lag oe lll 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
PURGE EROUDUCCION GS DINOS 6 6.6506 e.6 ce ccc catenesseocceuces 107,403 59,557 121,541 
eR EAM OI. ong 66.6 ok ceccecceeecnenneceennnas es $35) $346 $512 
EN RIMINI DOIN roe ooo 555 06 ko sin ds Bceclcecicee seeees $83,356 $81,219 $84,798 
-*Car Loadings, (| ERE ee ag oan eye een nena 514 501 572 
tCommercial Paper, Jan. 31. $84 $81 $108 
—tElec. output, kwh, — 18. 1,469 1,482 1,545 
Payrolls, Jan. ‘ 40.9 41.8 55.8 
Failures, Dun, ‘Jan eR ee gin og cert ah elaee $79,100 $64,188 $96,860 
*Merchandise Imports, Jan................. 96,000 $97,000 $135,520 
*Merchandise Exports, Jan. . . wae $120,000 $136,000 150,000 
WII EE IG ONE Boos 6 o-oo ccc cc cee ces npacceneewees Ry 14. 21.4 
EPC CINCY Ne a a a adam wens wislaedblec anes 98 1,968 2,643 
*000 omitted. t000,000 omitted. —Weeks, not . . 
— INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION <0 VALUE OF EXPORTS sa FACTORY PAYROLLS 
a TOM a)* UNADJUSTED UNADJUSTED 
oo »— 100 100 
-— AL >. | 
40 FYYETESURUNY STENT) CTOTOD CUYYTU EYOTTY OUOTO) TOTTY CTOTTU OTT TT ° FETOTACTENYY ETOTTUCVOTYS CVETTOCNTTT) ETT ETT (TTT) FVTTTD TTT 40 PPUTT) CYTTTH ETT ETT ETYTTY PTET CT TTY PUTTY VTETY om CPM 
aa FACTORY EMPLOYMENT see VALUE OF IMPORTS len. LOTAL FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
ay | 
WNADIUSTED 
ADJUSTED ° Fe am ADJUSTED ® 
00 100 100 aS meet 
40 UTOVUIVONTY CUTTTAEVEVYD CUNTYYCVOTYD PUVOTD (TTT? CTTTT TTT o lu PA PPPS PrPPY) Peery) PYeer) YYeTS PPT YET) CPT et ee 40 POTN FYYETY CVUTYO EYOYYY CYYTTN FUTTYY FYYYTY TITY FORD vty 
Business indicators, Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1928-26 dnadaniee =] 00. 











signs of slowing up. This was specially 
true of rayon. February shipments 
dropped 25 per cent. and spinning opera- 
tions have been cut about 10 per cent. for 
March. The tanning industry reported 
better conditions, and shoe production 
stood out in the otherwise quiet conditions 
prevailing in New England and St. Louis. 

The wholesale commodity markets re- 
flected along with the stock market the 
unsettled state of mind of the country as 
a whole. Sugar alone showed very 
definite signs of firmness. A long oversold 
short position in this item finally forced 
prices suddenly in the opposite direction. 
Fisher’s index declined from 55.3 to 55.1 
between Feb. 3 and Feb. 24—a new low 
since the beginning of the compilation in 
1913. 


Marking Time 

Seasonal expansion was lacking in most 
of the chemical consuming industries dur- 
ing the past month. Buying in the 
majority of cases was still of the hand- 
to-mouth variety. February is usually a 
very good month for chemical shipments, 
closely following March and October in 
volume. The past 30 day period, however, 
failed to show the usual improvement, due 
largely to the unsettled state of mind of 
the country. However, despite prevalence 
of an immediate pessimistic viewpoint, a 
strong undercurrent of feeling exists in 
many quarters that the present situation 
will be of short duration, and will be closely 
followed by a sizable improvement in 
demand. 

A slight recession was noted in the call 
for textile chemicals and dyestuffs. This 
was partly attributed to the turn of the 
season as well as an accumulation of goods. 


Chemical Markets 


The plating industry has keenly felt the 
let-up in activity in the automotive cen- 
ters. The usual spring upturn in the 
paint, lacquer and varnish industries failed 
to materialize up to the close of the month. 
No apparent change was noticeable in 
either the glass or paper fields. 

Prices were slightly firmer in February 
than in the previous month and the num- 
ber of important changes fewer. A few of 
the oustanding reductions were in the 
various grades of saltpeter, off 44 to 4% 
cent a pound; red prussiate of potash; a 
¥% cent reduction in the various grades of 
lead acetate; a two cent decline in cresylic 
acid; and a sharp dip in tin tetrachloride 
quotations. Ethyl acetate was weak in 
the face of severe competition between 
producers for the limited amount of 
business available. Several of the petrol- 
eum solvents were lowered 14 to % cent 
during the month. On the upward side, a 
firmer tone was reported in the mercury 
market; most of the organic nitrogenous 
materials were higher based on a broader 
demand; and ammonium sulfate quota- 
tions were advanced slightly. 


Allied Fields 

In the allied fields trading was in most 
cases restricted. Naval store prices were 
slightly lower in the local market, but firm 
and slightly higher in the primary markets 
when compared with quotations at the 
close of January. Turpentine particularly 
was in a much better statistical position 
and gains of one to 114 cents were shown 
over the month. The fertilizer industry 
reported much better inquiry, but actual 
transactions were small, and it is more 


than likely that business will be as late 
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The fats and oil markets 
were largely dominated by the conditions 
prevailing in the other commodity mar- 
kets. Prices were off slightly in the last 
ten days of the month and buying was 
largely of a routine nature. 


this year as last. 


Important Price Changes 


Advances Feb. Jan. 
Ammonium sulfate. . . $21.00 $20.50 
Nitrogenous material.. ..... 1.55 1.50 

Declines 
Acid Cresylic, 95%........ 38 .40 

97%. 2 .40 42 
Albumen, egg, edible....... 75 .78 
Antimony = .05 5% 0534 
Argols, 80% eo .12 12% 

30%, . 0634 07 
Dextrin, potato. 0734 Os 
Dextrin, tapioca oc 0634 O7 
Egg Yolk...... ; .40 .42 
Ethyl acetate. . 07% .08 
Lead acetate 8.50 9.00 
P otassium prussiate, red... . .36 37% 

Saltpetre Sere rs .053; .06 
Tin tetrachloride shaw 'weaus . 1260 1457 
Acid Acetic — While contract cus- 


tomers placed satisfactory tonnage in 
February it was generally expected in 
the trade that the contemplated reduction 
in rayon manufacturing schedules would 
reduce March and 
noticeably. 


April tonnages quite 


Acid Chromic Operations in the 
automotive centers declined quite sharply 
in the last half of February, and fewer 
inquiries were sent out. No price change 
was recorded 

Acid Sulfuric Decline in the rate 
of operation of a number of the heavy 
manufacturing industries was responsible 
for a decline in shipments in February 
against those made in the previous month. 
Producers are expecting immediate im- 
provement, however, in the fertilizer field. 

Alcohol — Sale of anti-freeze declined 
sharply in February. Producers are gen- 
however, that the volume 
this season to date has been better than 
Considerable interest 
has been aroused over the proposal to use 
aleohol made grain in gasoline 
mixtures. Several bills have been intro- 
duced at Washington for this purpose. 
Of more immediate importance, however, 
is the possibility of price changes after 
March $1. Quotations for denatured 
alcohol to be delivered during the period 


erally agreed, 
1931-1932 season. 


from 


Jan. 1 to March 31, 1933, are as follows:— 
Cents per 

Gallon 

*C. D. No. 5 drums, car lots 38.5 
5 to 9 drums ; 44.5 

1 to 4 drums 46.5 

S. D. No. 1, tanks 30.4 
drums, car lots 34.6 

5 to 19 drums 40.6 

20 drums ; 36.6 

1 to 4 drums.. 42.6 
barrels, car lots 37.6 

5 to 19 barrels 43.6 
lto 4 barrels 45.6 


*Credit of 1c. 


per gallon given on purchases of 
ear lots or more. 


Ammonia Anhydrous — The firm 
undertone that has prevailed in this 
market for a long period continued un- 
changed in February. Shipments were 
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in fairly good volume for this time of the 
year. Of the December exports of 41,852 
pounds, Panama consumed 9,202 pounds; 


Mexico, 3,571 pounds; Argentina, 12,061 
pounds; British India, 2,200 pounds; 


Philippine Islands, 5,085 pounds; Union 
of South Africa, 2,525 pounds. 

Ammonia Aqua — A mixed trend was 
reported by leading producers. Certain 
of the textile centers were operating at 
unchanged schedules, but, in others, a 
slight recession was in evidence. Price 
conditions remained unaltered. 

Ammonium Nitrate — Producers re- 
port no outstanding features in the market 
for this commodity, and demand has been 
of a very routine nature. Of the Decem- 
ber imports of 757,492 pounds, Belgium 
shipped 220,460 pounds; Norway, 233,069 
pounds; Switzerland, 193,733 pounds, and 
Japan 110,230 pounds. 

Argols — Factors reduced prices on 
both grades during the past month; 30 
per cent. material is now quoted at 634 
cents and 80 per cent. at 12 cents. No 
reason was assigned for the decline at 
this time other than the general lowering 
of prices in the majority of the commodity 
markets. 

Bleaching Powder Withdrawals 
against contracts were in small quantities 
in most cases and spot buying was of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Of the December 
imports of 167,409 pounds, 11,024 pounds 
came from France, 91,585 pounds from 
Germany and 64,800 pounds from the 
United Kingdom. Exports totaled 39,958 
pounds, with Canadataking 10,963 pounds; 
Mexico, 11,844 pounds; Cuba, 6,037 
pounds; Philippine Islands, 6,720 pounds, 
and New Zealand, 2,200 pounds. 

Butyl Alcohol — While contract with- 
drawals and spot purchases indicated that 
consumers were still adhering to the 
policy of taking care of immediate needs 
only, the market continued to be featured 
by a firm price tone. 

Calcium Chloride —— A routine call 
from the refrigerating trade was reported, 
and producers were actively soliciting the 
larger “dust-laying’’ contracts. Of the 
December exports of 357,768 pounds, 
Canada consumed 329,150 pounds; Pan- 
ama, 24,580 pounds; Bermuda, 1,859 
pounds, and Colombia, 1,150 pounds. 
Germany shipped 324,473 pounds for the 
total imports in December. 

Carbon Black — Certain of the 
Louisiana producers announced a slight 
rise in prices during the past month, the 
new level being based on 2.92-2.95 cents 
per pound, but others continued to hold 
to the 2.82-2.95 base. 

Chlorine — A slight slackening in the 
movement to the textile trade was notice- 
able as the month ended. Producers are 
looking forward to better call in the coming 
months for water purification purposes. 
The $2.75 schedule was adhered to on 
spot and contract business. 


Chemical Markets 





Copper Sulfate — Inquiries from the 
agricultural sections increased to quite 
an extent during the past month. With 
the metal apparently anchored around 
the five cent level for sometime, sulfate 
producers were holding firm at published 
quotations. Of the December exports of 
392,963 pounds; Philippine Islands con- 
sumed 31,950 pounds; Argentina, 198,000 
pounds; Bolivia, 60,300 pounds; Colombia, 
7,800 pounds; Mexico, 82,569 pounds, and 
Guatemala, 11,550 pounds. Germany 
shipped 3,307 pounds for the total im- 
ports in December. 

Coal Tar Chemicals — Demand for 
crudes was irregular during most of the 
month. Declines in shipments of certain 
intermediates and dyestuffs resulted from 
seasonal changes in the textile industry. 
A slight slackening took place in the de- 
mand for toluol, due to the uncertainty 


surrounding the financial situation in 
Detroit and the decline in automobile 


production schedules. Benzol moved out 
to the chemical consuming industries in 
fairly satisfactory volume, but shipments 
in other directions were unsatisfactory. 
The slight decline in steel activity main- 
tained the market in a firm position as 
regards price. Benzol producers were 
interested in the proposals to require 
certain percentage of alcohol in gasoline 
mixtures as an aid to the farmer. Import 
figures of coal tar products show a decline 
in 1932 over the previous year. 


1932 
Invoice 
Pounds value 
Synthetic aromatic chemicals. 62,241 $128,884 
Medicinais and pharmaceut.. 15,169 60,525 
Photographie developers, in- 
termediates and other coal- 
tar chemicals............ 1,401,005 644,754 
Colorlakes................ 14,356 10,343 
1931 
Invoice 
Pounds Value 
Synthetic aromatic chemicals. 67,469 $105,052 
Medicinals and pharmaceut. . 34,025 92,180 
Photographie developers, in- 
termediates and other coal- 
tar chemicals............ 1,659,969 653,617 
CIOPUBEOE S556 deaeies toetaws 9,309 6,101 


Intermediates, Photographic Developers, and 
Other Chemicals 





——Pounds- 
1932 1931 

Adipie acid. . 13,707 3,180 
Aminoazaobenzene. . 6,514 1,288 
Aminoazotoluene. . 6,014 250 
Benzoyl: 1mino-4-aminoanthra- 

CNETIROTIG 5's o02 6 ic oo: cs Bexar 6,957 3,832 
Benzoylamino-5-chloroanthra- 

quinone.... . 10,197 3,309 
Bromamine acid. . 6,351 3,278 
Cc hloroaminophenol sulphonic 

acid. .... 15,810 50th 
p-C hloro-m-cresol. 12,542 15,675 
Chloronitroanilin. ee 15,190 5,105 
Chloro-p-xylenet hiogly ‘colic 

acid. .. 15,161 11,060 
Coaltar products ‘similar to 

naphthalene diluted with 

polymerized ethylene oxide. 17,814 9,595 
m-Cresol. . . 17,376 916 
o-Cresol. . . 29,536 85,112 
p-Cresol. 12,336 11,701 
Cresylic acid...... 466,458 25,447 
Diaminoanthraquinone. 31,404 ielae 
Diamino-1-1-dianthramid. 8,148 4,811 
Dinaphthyldicarbonic acid... . 5,471 13,870 
o-Dinitrobenzene.... 20,056 
3-Diphenylnaphthylenedia- 

mine-8-sulfonic acid. 8,969 ar 
Dissolving salt B new... 5,000 29,844 
Ethylbenzyl-m-toluidin 22,908 40,964 
Fast blue salt BB. ..... 3 26,800 19,200 
Fast orange salt GC... 11,660 14,620 
Fast red salt TR... 13,200 5,400 
Other diazo salts. . 42,349 79,695 
Fast red KB base. 14,944 9,400 
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An Ora Rl owcomer’s 














NIACET 


PRODUCTS 


Glacial Acetic 
P Nate 
U.S.P. Reagent 
Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetaldol 
Crotonaldehyde 
Paraldehyde 
Fastan 
Methyl Acetate 
Crotonic Acid 
Alum. Acetate 
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ALUMINUM 








ACETATE 








Water-repellent 








and Mordant 





NIACET 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant - - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OR over a hundred years 
Aluminum Acetate has been 
recognized as an excellent water- 
repellent for textiles, paper 
and leather. It is now available 
in commercial quantities, from 
NIACET, in two grades, a 5% 
C. P. solution and a 15% tech- 


nical solution. 


Whichever you order, you can 
depend on receiving a clear, 
water white solution, .. . . an ideal 
mordant and water-repellent. To 
insure its absolute purity, Niacet 
Aluminum Acetate is shipped 
only in aluminum containers... . 
100 Ib. aluminum cans or 900 Ib. 


aluminum drums. 


The use of this ‘old newcomer” 
may greatly improve the quality 
and salability of your products, 
at practically no increase in cost. 
Samples and prices will be sent 
on request. 


Chemical Markets 








SELECTIVE 
SOLVENTS 


Manufactured by DU PONT 
.*) 








hese solvents are rapid-penetra- 


ting, and extract material 
quickly and efficiently. All are stable 
and non-flammable, non-combust- 
ible and easily and economically 
recovered. 

The R&H Selective Solvents 
have found extensive use in indus- 
try for extraction, dry-cleaning, 
degreasing and the manufacture of 
pastes, polishes, cleaning compounds 


and wood stains. 


Properties and other information 
about R&H Selective Solvents are 
given in “R&H Non-Flammable 
Solvents”, copies of which can be 
obtained free from our nearest Dis- 
trict Sales Office or by writing us 
direct. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Ine. 
The R&H Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington, Del. 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Newark, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 














Other color bases. .......... 13,861 28,171 
J SE 6 | Reena 10,909 2,535 
Katanol O, ON, WL........ 16,250 11,259 
ee ee erate 32,300 46,725 
EMR oc Cathah we.cisa aie Siam 17,628 11,649 
eee he 4, 61,750 
ERIN «ss os 5:00: 06.00.00 6,609 6,744 
Methyleyclohexanon........ 18,284 12,958 
Naphthol AS-G. aie 5,100 6,550 
Naphthol AS series, “other 

brands. . roe 11,325 5,425 
Naphthoxythion hthene. 14,076 
Naphthorythionaphthe acid. 17,254 6,516 
Nitroanisidins. .. 24,463 11,445 
4-Nitro-2-anisidin hydrochlo- 

ride.... sa 36,098 35,814 
Nitrochlorotoluene. Re es ee 10,854 ae 
Nitrosodiphenylamine....... 11,355 9,431 
Resins, synthetic. . : 7,687 2,304 
Sulfureted benzanthronecar- 

bonic acid. . 23,187 
Sulfureted chlorotolyl ‘acid 

amide. 14,780 25,670 
Sulfureted — ,Phenetolearbonic 

acid amide..... ais 9,857 54,324 
Tetraethy Idiaminobenzo_ 

phenone.... 11,709 11,189 
Thiotan MS, RS. 18,812 3,160 
Variamine blue salt, B, ‘RT... 41,325 21,800 


Ethyl Acetate — The keen competitive 
position of this material, existing for 
sometime, again brought about a price 
revision downward of % cent. 

Formaldehyde — Prices were steady 
in the face of very light demand from most 
consuming industries. Total exports in 
1932 were 2,103,200 pounds. These figures 
compare with 2,904,800 pounds exported 
in 1931 and 3,768,500 pounds in 1930. 

Glycerine — Demand was _ spotty 
throughout the past month. Some season- 
al business continued to come in from anti- 
freeze channels, but the net volume was 
off considerably from January. Foreign 
quotations were dropped five points on 
crude and advanced 5 to 10 on refined 
because of shifts in freight schedules. A 
firmer tone prevailed in the Chicago 
market than in New York. U.S. glycerine 
production declined in 1932, totaling 240,- 
081,470 pounds, against 252,741,128 
pounds in 1931. Imports also declined. 
Exports and comestic sales had a rela- 
tively greater decline, and stocks at the 
end of the year were 49,152,206 pounds, 
compared with 38,295,906 pounds at the 
end of 1931. Production, imports, exports, 
and other stocks in the two years com- 
pare as follows:— 


Production 
——_——Pounds—__— 
19382 1931 
Crude (80% basis) . 133,918,825 138,847,219 
Dynamite.... pe 41,538,670 43,365,948 
Chemically pure. ..+.- 64,623,975 70, 527,961 





Totals............. 240,081,470 252 741,128 
ae 
| eee 2,333,606 1,975,970 
ee Sera 5,184,411 9,951,473 
MUG casos as one 7,518,017 11,927, 443 
Exports 
pA See 260,329 328,143 
Stocks 
(December 31) 
Crude (80% basis).... 18,079,125 15,368,286 
Dynamite. . Slee 16,258,544 11,749,900 
Chemically pure...... 14,814,537 11,177,720 


RNDIRs on cndderanas 49,152,206 38,295,906 


Fertilizer Materials — Despite the 
presence of a number of new inquiries in 
the market the general tone of the fer- 
tilizer industry was rather poor with 
actual tonnage changing hands restricted 
to small quantities in most cases. <A 
somewhat firmer tone existed in the 
market for the organic ammoniates and 
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sulfate quotations were advanced 50 cents 
a ton. It was reported in one direction 
that Japan was again offering sulfate on 
the Coast, but offsetting this rumor was 
the definite knowledge that she was 
taking large quantities of nitrate from this 
country for immediate delivery. Despite 
a great amount of discussion in general as 
to the possibility of Chile dumping ma- 
terial here, prices were firmly held at the 
existing price levels. Bookings of potash 
were said to be considerably below the 
usual volume for this time of the year. 
The market for superphosphate, specially 
in the Baltimore area was still weak and 
unsettled. Imports of sulfate of ammonia 
during the calendar year 1932 totaled 
307,311 long tons, according to the Dept. 
of Commerce. Netherlands was the lead- 
ing supplier, with 212,157 tons; Belgium, 
41,238 tons; Canada, 16,751 tons; Japan, 
16,270 tons; France, 9,378 tons; Germany, 
7,762 tons; United Kingdom, 3,167 tons; 
Kwantung, 446 tons, and Mexico, 142 
tons. Exports in 1932 were only 14,742 
tons, of which 8,935 tons went to the 
Dutch East Indies, 3,524 tons to Hong- 
kong, 1,000 tons to Japan and the re- 
mainder in scattering amounts to several 
countries. Exports of other ‘‘nitrogenous 
chemical materials,’’ which is interpreted 
as being chiefly domestic synthetic nitrate 
of soda, totaled 166,981 tons during 1932, 
with France as the leading buyer, having 
taken 88,836 tons. Spain took 18,549 
tons; Japan, 14,617 tons; Canada, 12,133 
tons; Italy, 8,857 tons; Egypt, 8,353 tons; 
Denmark, 4,921 tons; United Kingdom, 
4,400 tons; Belgium, 2,439 tons; Mexico, 
2,200 tons, and the remainder in less than 
1,000 ton quantities to various countries. 
Imports of nitrate of soda in 1932 were 
50,430 tons, of which 49,854 tons came 
from Chile. 

Methanol — Quiet conditions prevailed 
in the market. Sudden changes in tem- 
perature in Eastern Sections of the country 
aided in the movement of material for 
anti-freeze purposes. Prices were firm and 
unchanged for both synthetic and wood 
distilled. Monthly statistics on produc- 
tion, shipments, and stocks of methanol 
and acetate of lime, based on data re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census by 











34 establishments, are presented. All 
revisions to date are included. 
Methanol 
Refined 
Wood Distillation 
Gallons 
Stocks, 
Pro- Ship- end 0, 
1932 duction ments month 
January.... 180,502 112,053 217,899 
February... 111,280 106,811 222,3: 
March..... 104,279 76,401 
ae 112,967 59,773 is 
May 71,668 76,404 298,704 
June 97,154 119,571 276,287 
ar 83,534 117,248 242,573 
August..... 150,686 145,724 247,535 
September. . 102,448 92,220 257,763 
October. ... 197,534 159,491 295,806 
November. . 140,584 195,065 241,325 
December. . 173,636 196,786 218,175 
Totals... 1,53 26,272 ES errr 
Totals, 1931 1,698,943 1,807,607 *149,450 
Totals, 1930 4,755,074 4,946,530 *326,042 
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Synthetic 
—allons- 
January.... 585,880 386,883 2,077,604 
February... 546,086 473,993 2,149,697 
March..... 514,119 425,596 2,238,220 
ys | ee 501,759 406,329 2,333,650 
ORG ise cs.ac 742,826 349,034 2,727,442 
June....... 712,537 587,442 2,852,537 
July. 793,639 294,911 3,351,265 
August..... 792,641 461,299 3,682,607 
September. . 697,890 550,862 3,829,635 
October. ... 571,372 958,909 3,442,098 
November.. 1,635 819,251 3,154,482 
December. . 643, 598 1,330,299 2,467,781 
Totals... 7,633,982 7,044,808 ........ 
Totals, 1931 7,007,332 6,224,765 *1,878,607 
Totals, 1930 7,589,227 7,013,294  *1,096,040 
Crude 
——Gallons 
January.... 209,475 , REESE 404,375 
February 224,508 | reer 419,985 
March..... 287,535 Wei rccatate 450,581 
| 290,759 Pe stelcas 516,973 
ee 243,089 , Cee 541,533 
SUNS. ....060 135,837 : eee 511,120 
re 111,113 a 558,374 
August. Beers ly Ie oe 477,538 
September... 98,108 246,139 329,507 
October. ... 188,405 264,857 253,055 
November. . 557 269,911 273,701 
December. . 303, 026 347,860 228,867 
Totala.:. “MABUROe 9 nkekeS eee 
Totals, 1931 3,301,211  ...... *523,984 
Totals, 1930 4,818,641  ...... *325,405 
Acetate of Lime 
Pounds 

Stocks, 
Pro- Ship- end of 
duction ments month 
January.... 2,493,887 2,998,845 9,323,890 
February... 2,848,989 3,557,068 8,615,811 

March..... 4,531,236 6,010,614 7,136,43 
ye 4,290,415 4,487,265 6,939,583 
1 3,251,609 3,054,402 7,136,790 
June. 1,546,917 1,429,551 7,254,156 
July.. 816,393 1,479,229 6,591,320 
August... .. 1,179,242 1,821,530 5,949,032 
September.. 1,563,312 3,113,431 4,398,913 
October.... 2,676,740 3,756,394 3,319,259 
November. . 3,770,397 2,359,849 4,729,807 
December. . 4,465,930 2,061,918 7,133,819 
Totals... 33,435,067 36,130,096 ne hice 
Totals, 1931 39,932,998 52,734,134 *9,828,848 
Totals, 1980 76,105,451 58,775,571 *22,629,984 


Lead Acetate — Heavy chemical mar- 
ket in the last week of the month was 
featured by a % cent decline in the 
various grades of lead acetate. Little or 
no improvement has taken place in the 
demand for lead pigments as yet, although 
it is felt that some seasonal upward turn 
must take place shortly. Stocks of lead 
in U. S. at the end of January totaled 
184,693 short tons against 176,157 tons 
at the end of December and 160,577 tons 
at end of January, 1932, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Production in January was 27,568 tons 
compared with 24,797 tons in December 
and 37,608 tons in January, last year. 
Shipments came to 19,030 tons against 
24,089 tons in December and 28,689 tons 
in January, 1932. 

Naval Stores — Prices were firm and 
slightly higher in the 30 day period in the 
primary centers. This was specially true 
of turpentine. Domestic sales were gen- 
erally off from the level reached in 
but shipments for foreign ports 
were larger. 

Phenol — Withdrawals have been 
quite large in certain directions and pro- 
ducers were operating plants in some 
cases close to normal or even better in 
order to speed up deliveries. 

Potash Prussiate Red — Prices for 
this item were off somewhat during the 
past month. In some quarters, reports 


January, 


Mar. 
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Cellulose Acetate 


Uniformity and Stability 


Acetic Anhydride 


90/95% 


Anhydrous Sodium 
Acetate 


Cresylic Acid 


Pale 97/99% 


Casein 


for all purposes 


PLASTICIZERS 


Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 


Lacquers, Dopes 
and Plastics 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2267 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 


180 Madison Avenue 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 


NEW YORK CITY 


oe 


Church & Dwight, Inc. 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


od 


Bicarbonate of Soda. 


Sal Soda 


Monohyarat 


Chemical Markets 


Barter Trading Corp., Ltd., London-Brussels 
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were current 


that the yellow 
was off as much as one cent, 
reports appeared to be without foundation 
and domestic producers were qhoting the 
schedule price. 


material 
but these 


Soda Ash — Producers reported a 
routine demand dominating the market 
with prices firm and unchanged. Contact 
withdrawals were about equal in volume to 
those in January. 

Soda Caustic February shipments 
were about the same as those made in the 
previous month, but producers were some- 
what the continuance 
of the volume moving into the rayon in- 
dustry. 


pessimistic about 
Some surplus has been built up 
and rayon manufacturers were reported 
as curtailing March and April operations 
about 10 per cent. 


Sodium Bichromate Producers 
were a little more optimistic as the tanning 
and dry color fields expanded operations 
slightly. 


prices took on a firmer tone. 


With the contract season over 


Sodium Phosphate - 
tile centers 


Although tex- 


were less active, sufficient 
tonnage of the di salt moved to give the 
market a 


packers of the tri 


fairly firm appearance.  Re- 
salt were said to have 
placed some sizable orders in the past 
month. 

Sodium Silicofluoride — Competition 
between domestic and imported material 
resulted in the lowering of quotations in 
the past 30 days. 

Tin Tetrachloride — Quotations were 
changed several times during the past 30 
days in thisitem, and the level as the month 
closed was a new low for several years at 
least. Conditions in this market have 
become more competitive in the past six 
months. The exports for all the countries 
participating in the tin quota agreement 
was 829 tons above the quota for the past 
four months. In January the total was 
6,126 compared with a quota of 5,672 fer 
the participants, so that January was 454 
tons over the quota. The countries as a 
whole were 470 tons over their quota for 
the period prior to Oct. 1, all being 
under except Bolivia which had exceeded 
its quota by 1,172 

Zinc Oxide — Both the rubber and 
paint industries showed little activity in 
the market in the past few weeks when the 
usual failed to 


World zine production in 


seasonal improvement 
materialize. 
January totaled 78,753 short tons, against 
73,803 tons in December and 80,564 tons 
in January, 1932, according to American 


Bureau of Metal Statistics. Production 


in the United States in January was 
19,859 tons, against 18,489 tons in De- 
cember. Stocks of zine at end cf January 


in the United States came to 129,524 tons, 
against 124,705 tons at end of December, 
and stocks of the zine cartel at end of 
January were 167,472 tons, against 164,179 
tons in December. 
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FATS AND OILS 


The deadlock remained unbroken in the 
fats and oil fields. Buyers still continued 
to restrict operations to small quantities 
for immediate shipment. On the other 
hand, offerings in the past 60 days or so 
have been rather light. Price movements 
in February were in most instances, within 
narrow ranges, but generally in the down- 
ward direction, influenced by the declines 
made in the stock and commodity mar- 
kets. Linseed remained firm with the 
basic conditions unchanged, but the ad- 
vance which has been going on for the 
past few months was halted temporarily 
at least. Chinawood and cocoanut prices 
were quite firm and offerings, particularly 
of the former, were extremely light. Fac- 
tory production of fats and oils, exclusive 
of refined oils and derivatives, during the 
three ended Dec. 31, was as 
follows: Vegetable oils 798,639,616 pounds; 
fish oils 28,682,174 pounds; animal fats 
570,199,306 pounds, and greases 80,057,- 
953 total of 1,477,579,049 
The figures were compiled by the 
Census Bureau. Of several kinds of fats 
and this the 
production, 578,502,030 pounds, 
appears for cotton seed. 
441,180,773 pounds; tallow 127,832,295 
pounds; linseed oil 90,987,158 pounds; 
cocoanut oil 70,818,967 pounds; 
28,745,568 pounds; 


months 


pounds, a 
pounds. 
oils covered by inquiry 
largest 


Next was lards 


corn oil 
castor oil 10,342,509 
pounds; sardine oil 10,154,988 pounds. 
Production of refined 
period was as follows: 


oils during the 
Cottonseed, 486,- 
59,846,259; 
28,027,358 
soya beans, 3,519,333 pounds; and 
palm-kernel, 2,739,464 pounds. 


571,579 pounds; cocoanut, 


peanut 2,516,538 pounds; corn, 
pounds; 


Production and Consumption of Fats and Oils 


(In some cases, where products were made by a 
continuous process, the intermediate products were 
not reported.) 

Factory operations for the 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1932 


Kind Production Consumption 

(pounds) (pounds) 

VEGETABLE OILS: (1) 
Cottonseed, crude 


578,502,030 
Cottonseed, refined. . 


525,007,430 
486,571,579 22% 


9,799,151 


Peanut, virgin & crude 4,597,132 2,974,420 
Peanut, refined...... 2,516,538 1,883,495 
Coconut or copra, 

crude. ; 70,818,967 127,639,919 
Coconut or copra, re- 

fined. : 59,847,249 67,700,951 
Corn, crude re 28,745,568 30,594, 429 
Corn, refined. ...... 28,027,358 7,213,102 
Soy bean, crude 10,154,983 6,404,391 
Soy bean, refined... . 3,519,333 3,167,855 
Olive, edible 244,196 367,212 
Olive, inedible 1,656,097 
Sulfur oil or olive foots : : 7,641,182 
Palm-kernel, crude.. . (2) 3,404,739 


Palm-kernel, refined. . 


2,739,464 
Rapeseed 


2,931,026 
Re 579,275 


Linseed . 90,987,258 43,833,054 
Chinese wood or tung 15,045,389 
Castor. ee Oe 10,343,509 3,998,069 
Palm... 60,986,499 
Sesame... , 1,401,302 1,972,301 
Sunflower seed 1,052,731 
Perilla ; 1,934,706 
All other 2,844,671 995,555 


FISH OILS: (1) 


Cod and cod liver. .. 217,448 2,647,362 





Menhaden.......... 4,114,243 . eee 
Lo eee ; 8,396,07 
Herring, includ. sard. 24,113,190 18, 375, 81 
Sperm 215,838 
All other, ‘ineluding 

marine animal.... 237,293 879,510 

es MAL FATS: 

Lard, neutral ' 4,450,824 4,752,491 
Lard, other edible. 436,729,949 1,679,265 
Tallow, edible....... 11,815,619 10,755,108 


Chemical Markets 


Tallow, inedible..... 116,016,676 131,653,347 
Neat’s-foot oil. ..... 1,186,238 1,043,739 
GREASES: 
White.. Pope ae 16,341,066 10,324,094 
EN 3 bxenren Sea 18,738,387 5,028,643 
PRD Sa kee owen 10,876,033 10,473,695 
Bone.. 3,865,499 7,000 
Tankage. eee 10,950,878 673,681 
Garbage or house.. 13,988,727 17,688,885 
Wool... 2,484,813 831,336 
Recov ered. Pavatesspecaaete 856,650 484,035 
All ot 1,955,900 3,063,997 


OTHE R PRODU CTs: 
Lard compounds and 
other lard substitutes 
Hydrogenated oils... 
Stearin, vegetable.. 


225,931,869 
123,581,321 
6,379,530 


422,197 
112,355,651 
7,054,400 


Stearin, animal, edible 10,541,875 5,261,982 
Stearin, animal, in- 
edible. . 3,647,054 2,8: lees 


Oleo ol... ... 

Lard oil. . 

Tallow oil 

Fatty acids 

Fatty acids, distilled . 








Red oil ,817,018 35,§ 
Stearie acid. 4,584,343 2415 , "443 
Glycerin, crude, 80% 

SiS 31,038,554 36,953,195 
Glycerin, dyn: mite 14,238,822 4,047,460 
Glycerin, chemically 

pure 15,396,280 1,827,028 
Cottonseed foots, 50% 

basis 66,413,191 55,565,628 
Cottonseed foots, dis- 
tilled 15,431,557 15,069,971 


Other veg. oil foots 
Other veg. oil foots, 
distilled 
Acidulated soap stoc k 
Miscellaneous soap 
stock. . 287,200 
(1) The data of oils produced, consumed, and on 
hand by fish oil producers and fish canners were 
collected by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
(2) Production of palm-kernel oil included in 
figures of ‘‘All other’ vegetable oils. 


10,594,102 8,168,621 


1,446,167 
14,956,205 


49,154 
11,930,190 


387,606 


Raw Materials Used in the Manufacture of 
Vegetable Oils 
Tons of 2,000 pounds 
Consumed 


Oct. 1 to On hand 
Kind Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

Cottonseed . 1,867,923 1,328,607 
Peanuts, hulled , 5,142 476 
Peanuts, in the hull 2,259 230 
Copra.. 96,959 28,084 
Coconuts and skins 492 145 
Corn germs 46,438 240 
Olives 1,135 25 
Flaxseed 139,934 87,384 
Castor beans 11,313 6,976 
Mustard. . 154 1,056 
Soy beans 36,341 41,728 
Sesame... 1,452 6,684 
Other kinds 3,158 2,326 


Imports of Foreign Fats and Oils, Quarter 
Ended December 31, 1932 


Kind Pounds 
Animal oils and fats, edible. . . 207,087 
Whale oil... . 245,810 
Cod oil... 7,260,870 
Cod-liver oil 2,492,588 
Other fish oils : 247,695 
Tallow, inedible..... 85,418 
Wool grease 995,102 
Oleic acid or Red oil. 134,087 
Stearic acid. : 1,633,819 
Grease and oils, n. e@. 8. (value). $3,734 
Olive oil, edible. 16,084,058 
— oil - 286,042 

Palm oil......; 58,068,350 
Sunflower seed oil... . 1,426,770 
Other edible vegetable oils. . 2,095,764 
Tung oil. eS Ake 17,520,639 
Coconut oil. 50,463,877 


Sulfur oil or olive foots 
Other olive oil, inedible 
Palm-kernel oil 
Sesame oil. . 


10,029,356 
3,555,252 


Carnauba wax... 1,844,065 
Other vegetable wax 829,240 
Rapseed (colza oil) . 1,824,788 
Linseed oil.......... 10,698 


Soy bean oil......... 


Perilla oil... ... 4,962,592 


Other expressed oils, ‘inedible 1,380,384 
Glycerin, crude Ea earcanns 1,890,906 
Glycerin, refined. ........ 1,100,866 


Exports of Foreign Fats and Oils, 
pow Ended December 31, 1932 
ne 


Animal fats and oils, edible. . 
Fish oils. . 


Quarter 
Pounds 


3,828,223 


Other animal oils and fats, inedible. . 7,779,096 
Olive oil, edible. 33,179 
Tung oil 919,540 
Coconut oil... 681,852 
Palm and palm- kernel oil. . 1,359,083 
Peanut oil. raat ore es 
Soy bean Re tae te ree ee 
Other expressed oils and fats........ 69,745 
Vegetable wax. ; 137,370 
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CHEMICALS 
PHENOL (Natural) 
U.S.P. 39.5°-40° M. Pt. 
Technical 39° M. Pt. 
Crude 82-84% and 90-92°, 
CRESOL 
U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho, 
Special Fractions 
CRUDE CRESYLIC ACID 
95° Dark and 99° Straw Color 
XYLENOLS 
TAR ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 
Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake 
and Ball 
RUBBER SOFTENERS 
CUMAR* 

Para Coumarone-indene Resin 
BARRETAN* 
PICKLING INHIBITORS 
PYRIDINE 
Refined Denaturing and 
Commercial 
PICOLINES 
OQUINOLINES 
FLOTATION OILS and 
REAGENTS 
HYDROCARBON OIL 
SHINGLE STAIN OIL 
SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 
HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 








EXPRESS TANK-BUS DELIVERIES 


The scientific control exercised in the manufac- 
ture of Barrett Standard Benzols results in a 
degree of uniformity and dependability which. is 
keenly appreciated in all industries where coal- 
tar solvents are used, 

If your plant is located within fifty or sixty miles 
of a city listed in this advertisement, take ad- 
vantage of Barrett express tank-bus deliveries of 
Benzol solvents. ’Phone your order. 

THE BARRETT COMPANY 
140 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 


0970 


9000 
side 6510 


rny 1505 





BENZOL TOLUOL XYLOL 





SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


COAST TO COAST DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


$-O800 























PHOTOGRAPH of the Only 
EXECUTIVE 


Who Could Afford NOT To Be at 


THE DRUG AND CHEMICAL SECTION 
NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE 


EIGHTH ANNUAL DINNER 


1932—850 in attendance 
1933—Indications point to 1,000 


Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Thursday, March 16 


For reservations ’ phone or write 
RAY C. SCHLOTTERER, Secretary 
Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Section 


N. Y. BOARD OF TRADE 
41 Park Row, New York City Cortlandt 7-1414 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New 


speci 


indicated ‘‘second hands.” 


York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
ed. Products sold f. 0. b. wor 


are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and- 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 
Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 


- f.0.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
uoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 


Raw materials are 
Materials sold f. o. b. wor 


commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1932 Average $1.64 - 


Jan. 1932 $1.54 


Feb. 1933 $1.81 














Current 1933 932 Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High a High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs lc-1 wks...lb. .18 Bt .18 21 -18 .21 | Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 * Rs ng 
Aaa, *50 oS es ~ oe .3l 3 31 3 el eee «100TH. 1.60 1:96 1:60 1.08 160 2.906 
ADOEINIGD. ..<0005.005 b. .95 1.35 95 35 95 1.35 tanks, wks, ton .. + 00 15.00 ..... 15.00 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl. Ib ae .26 ee -26 -20 .26 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 Ib. 1.50 65 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.65 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks....100 Ib. 1.27} 1 3424 1.27} 1.42} 1.27) 1.424 
lb cbys...... scosntiy cae .25 s21 225 21 .25 |Oleum, 20%, 1500 ~ dra lo-1l 
Acetin, tech drums Ib. .30 .32 .30 .32 .30 .32 MB cwsnsccacewlaseace _ sacs, Sree -. 18.50 coe 18.50 
Acetone, tanks..... oa .08 .084  .08 .10 aca 10 40%, le-1 wks net........ ooo £2.00 am RO. Co paes 42.00 
Acetone Oil, bbls NY...... 1115 1:25) 1.15 1125 1°15 1125 | Tannic, tech, 300 ib bbs’: BS. 2» SS © & #8 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib oby.. or .55 .68 .55 .68 .55 .68 Tartaric, USP, gran. Sian 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 300 PMU ccaisig 6.60500 64 Ib. .20 21. -20 21 -20 . 254 
trachlorethane)............- Tobias, 250 lb bbls........ lb. .75 .80 75 .80 75 -85 
Trichloroacetic bottles..... Ib. 2.00 eo 2.00 4 igaiers yd 
: WEE. cc ccmcocacsoeeee sa : oe he: en : 
save, Acids Tungstic, bbls... ......... 40 1.70 1.40 1.70 “1.40 1.70 
Acid Abietic........ Si eesengue .12 .12 12 12 523 12 Albumen blood, 225 lb bbls... "35 40 35 40 35 40 
Acetic, 28% 400 Ib bbls i tb. 10 117 10 17 10 20 
coi ccuniioul 100 Ib. 2.65 2.75 2.65 2.75 2.40 2.75 | pomMiiniecs ttt: "i, 75 «778 «= 7580 *75Sts«8O 
Gitcal bbl ol wk. .100 lb eo eee 9.14 eco 9.14 8.35 9.14 Technical y 200 Ib cases... “lb “62 “66 “62 “66 “62 66 
| ~ -iedpeemnenabeimeerepttee- , *S ~ © Me Se, | Seeeeees........ vb. .60 (65 :60 (65 [60 .65 
Astheanilic, refd, bbls... 60. Ib. 185 [95 [85 [95 [85 [95 Technical...........-+.Ib. .50 65 650 55 BO BS 
Technical, Sepang Ib. .65 .70 .65 a0 .65 .70 Alcohol 
Battery, cbys........... 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 
Bensoic, tech, 100 lb bbls....Ib. .35 .45 .35 .45 .35 -45 | Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. 6-1 WE 560s eainienc We eae .123 123.123.1505 
(anes cucnwesaea® -.-lb. .0425 .05 -0425 .05 .0425 .07 Drums, 1-c-1 wks.......lb . -128 128 "128 4.1645 
Broenner’ “a "eee Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 Tank cars wks.......... Mie Siae ore 113 .113 .113 .143 
Butyric, 100% basis cbys....lb. .80 .85 .80 .85 .80 .85 Amy! (from pentane) 
oe Oy re 1. seas. Bree Sc | SO ewes 5.25 i ere EDs: esha -143— £143 176 = .176~=. 203 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib drums Capryl, tech, drums....... i rn .85 oot AE Seeravee 85 
SS Sn te Ib. .044 .054 04} -054 .044 .05} Diacetone, t BOM oak cca: lb. .153 .163 .153 EGE ccs Ae 
Chromic, 993%, drs......... Ib. .114 .12} 114.12 1114144 wee hash 190 pf, 50 gal. 
Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls....lb. 1.00 1. 00 .06 BOO 2208) RB asc dccdaccces = 2.533 2.65 2.534 2.65 2.85 2.65 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. Par. drums & 6 58 .54 .58 .54 .58 
rere a » «29 .30 .29 .30 .29 334 No. 5. *188 pf, 50 gal. rs. 
Cleve's, yet: SO aaa b. .52 .54 .52 .54 .52 .54 a .385* 8 .085* .27 .396 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY.gal. .38 .40 a8 .41 .40 47 No. 8. Dy 1, Capes aoos.0 Ble. ccc - 304 a GUE wa eea sGaieice 
97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal. .40 42 .40 44 .42 .50 Furfuryl, tech., 500 lb. drs. in owe 45 — sO whens esas 
Formic, tech 90%, 140 >. Isobutyl, ref., gal. drs..... ee oe By f) a i eee sae 
ak ace ors ears Ib. .10} 12 .10} 12 .10} 12 Isopropyl, ref, gal oe ee gal. .45 .50 45 .50 .45 65 
Furoic, tech., 100 lb. drums.lb. .... .35 are BD seus sdegice Prenat teen, 50 gal dr..gal. .... 75 ses ote june «to 
Gallic, oe a aI Ib. .60 -70 .60 .70 .60 -70 | Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 galdrib. .80 -82 .80 .82 .80 -82 
ok” | Seererererere | eee .74 : i ¢ Sere -74 | Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 Ib. 
Gamma, 225 ib bbls wks..... 4 .75 77 75 Ey .75 .80 MUN bin Gacssiated counts Ib. .65 .70 .65 .70 .67 -65 
Hi, 325 tb bbls WK... 2.00060 .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 -65 | Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 lb. 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln cby Ib. .50 51 .50 51 .59 .67 eee b, 82 34 .32 .34 .32 .34 
Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
PE WER. 2... <0.0.5:0:0:0:5: Ib. .45 .48 45 .48 45 .48 bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
DER Secbcmukbesecewees oc ok | ke tht 8 ee cee) cee eae eee 4.60 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.28 
Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks .Ib. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 .90 Puaamh, lump, 400 lb casks 
aaa” “ee eure eee 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
eee See .06 06. .06 Soda ground, 400 ib "bb 
Hydrofuoailicie, 35%, 400 Ib co, RS See 100 lb. 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 93.80 3.75 
ssi eb ee eee ] oan 12 | | 12 oan .12 | Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY.100 lb. 22. 90 24.30 22.00 24.30 22.90 24.30 
WA. ey 30%, USP, Chloride Anhydrous Die .05 .09 .05 .09 05 .09 
CN Ib. .75 .80 75 .80 75 85 Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb. 
Lactic, 22%, dark, "500 ib bbls Ib. 104 .044 .04 044 .04 .044 CS ERE ae | ae . 16} 15 164 = .15 whe 
44%, light, 500 Ib bbls..... Ib. .114 12 11} 12 11} 12 Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. 14 ont .14 eat 15 21 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bblis.... ... lb. .36 .42 .36 .42 .36 242 Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 
Ee Aree Ib. .16 16 16 .16 .16 .16 WIN casiedclsaeaa 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 
Malic, powd, kegs........... Ib. .45 .60 45 .60 45 .60 Genk, bags c-1 wks .100 Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Metanilic, 250 lb bbls........ lb .60 -65 .60 65 .60 -65 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kege POs cons. “REEO.. sce “ERED: »ierec 1.15 
Mixed a Nitric.. ry ae , 073 063 073 - 073 
Ee unit .06 - -06 .07 J ‘ : 
tanks wks.......... S unit .008 01° 008-01" 1008 01 Ammonia 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl.. .16 .18 .16 .18 .16 -18 | Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks .... 5 re .05 -05 05} 
Monosulfonic, bbls.......... “Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.55 1.70 | Ammonia, anhyd. 100 lb cyl.. .lb. aot 20s 15% <15G 26h 154 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys Water, 26°, 800 lb dr —— .02 03 024 .03 .024 03 
ee . pee. a 1.35 are 1.35 ie 1.35 Ammonia, aqua 26° enn 
tanks, WKS...00+.02% BOO 'TD.. 600: 1.00 “ fe ee 1.00 NH cont. peas ary A eee ie? ‘Seeea, Ssoee 
20 degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. .... 1.45 se Ae. sans 1.45 |Ammonium Acetate ........ 26 .33 .26 .33 -26 .39 
N & W, 250 Ib bbls........ soos ee -95 .85 .95 .85 .95 Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. plant 
Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb...... .60 .65 .60 -65 .6F Ge 1 cp seectedan hanes OND: “s'e.si0 6.15 een S.ii0 sbeus 15 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib —- c- Bifiuoride, 300 lb bbls..... Ib. .144 17 i! ref as 22 
WEE, sipaconsasccne , - 5.00 5200. as 5.00 Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib cs..lb. .08 12 .08 «32 .08 12 
40 deg, 135 Ib — _ Chloride, white, 100 Ib ‘bbls 
rer rere nee 6.00 er C200 secs 6.00 OO iececcnceeuce Ib. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 65.15 
Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY.. mE ct aes © 28a i «114 pend eo Ib bbls ey lb. 5.25 6&.75 5.25 5.75 65.25 §&.75 
Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P... P Makes .14 ae CS ree .14 500 lb eke spot. . .Ib. - 10} yi . 10} yi | - 10} okt 
Syrupy, USP, Hed ag GIB, scat. acc .14 Gia eT en ee .14 Seaman 500 lb bbls. .... asd, 80 -16 15 .16 15 .16 
Picramic, 300 lb bbls........ Ib. .65 .70 .65 .70 -65 .70 eS Serer rer i ceca ae S BS i -15 
eee lb. .30 .50 .30 .50 .30 .50 Nitrate, tech, casks........lb. .06 -10 .06 .10 .06 .10 
Pyrogallic, crystals............ CRORGS GIG, «5 o.05.0 caiceic cee i -10 5 eae PS eee .10 
icku ease auwee aeuae 1.40 1.45 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.60 es 112 Ib kegs.....lb. .20 224 ~=.20 224 .20 .274 
Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl.. .33 .37 .33 .37 .33 .37 Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib. 
Sebacic, tech,drum.......... ie .58 .58 .58 POO Sakae’ ich axs EE ee. Ib. .084 .11} .08} silé -08} 12 
Sulfanilic, 250 lb. bbls....... lb. 15 ae 15 . 144 16 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 Ib. .. 1.05 1.00 1.05 -90 -40 
redit of le gal on 3 carlots or more. Sulfocyanide, kegs........lb. .36 -48 .36 .48 .36 -48 
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CHEMISCHE FABRIK 


Jou. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b. H. 


Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 








1933 Onward Toward 
Our 100th Anniversary 





Chemically Pure 


ACIDS c.P.-U.S.P. 


Muriatic - 112 lb. cbys. 





! TARTARIC 
1 ACID 


Crystals « Powder « Granular 
Guaranteed U. S. P. 


Sole Agent 


WILLIAM NEUBERG 


INCORPORATED 


Sulphuric - 180 lb. cbys. 


AMMONIA 


Anhydrous 99.90% 


jos fof 


Aqua Tech 26° 

















— |= 


101 Maiden Lane, New York 





l BEekman 3-1923 Nl 
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CHARLES COOPER & CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J: Established 1857 








- 137 |b. cbys. 


100 Ib. cyls. 


800 Ib. drums 


Cooper's acids and ammonia are 
manufactured under rigid labo- 
ratory control, maintaining the high- 
est standard for uniform quality. 

















A CENTURY 1933 


OF PROGRESS 
and the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 







. 7 
' Stay at the Morrison when you visit 
World's the Chicago World's Fair of 1933. 
tallest hotel The Morrison Hotel is an outstand- 


46 stories ing example of the progress of in- 


vention and industry displayed in 
A Century of Progress. Perfectly 
located in the “heart of the Loop,” 
everything worth while is nearby 
—theaters, shops, railroad stations. 
All rooms are outside with bath, 
Servidor, bed-head reading lamp 
and circulating ice-water. Reason- 
able rates — Garage facilities — 
Special floor reserved for ladies. 
A great hotel in a great city! 


2500 ROOMS — $2.50 UP 


‘ LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Streets, 
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Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 


Spraying and Dusting Materials 


Immediately available in any amount 


We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems 


SS 
MECHLING BROS. 








CHEMILTAL [(OMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











CHICAGO 
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HEAVY CHEMICALS 


ALRILULTURAL INSELTILIDES 














Bisulphite of Soda 


Causticized Ash 


Sd 




















CAMDEN,N.J. BOSTON,MASS. 











Amyl Acetate 


Prices Current 


Amyl Acetate 











Dichloroethylether Dichloroethylether 
Current 33 1932 Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) Powder. lb. .38 .40 .38 WOO Corneirey “eae 
DONG OE, .cneeescuant DOS sain 13} R 13} <a87 174 | Camwood, Bark, ‘ground bbls .Ib. .16 .18 .16 .18 16 .18 
Tech., dre del........ lb. 142 149 138 149 .174 "18 | Candelilla W ax, ‘bags Baa acids bd, .10 ond .10 Be: .10 .14 
Amy! Alconol, see Fusel le cc, Carbitol, (See Diethyiene Glycol 
Furoate, 1 lb tins. ... | See 5.00 | res 5.00 ~<a Sr ae ree Pe ee re 
Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs & tks. . Ib. . 14} .16 14} 16 .14} .16 | Carbon, Decolorizing, drums 
Rees BOS. c «és sacnsecn Ib. .34 of 34 37 . 34 mY oy Gren Sey meme .08 15 .08 15 .08 15 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 os Black, 100-300 Ib cases 1ce-1 
Lo IAS NORE MER, Seen .45 45 .45 .55 NINA ph valase rst elalavers elesateres lb. .06 12 .06 .12 .06 12 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton re Bisulfide, 500 lb drs le-l 
icles yinis Meee eee Arsene Ib. .05 .06 053 06 .05 .064 ) OT Mme .06 05} .06 .054 .06 
Needle, powd, bbls........ lb. .07 08 07 O8 .084 .09 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 Ib cyl. .Ib...... .06 aa SOG Sereoava .06 
a soln (butter of) Tetrachloride, 1400 lb ‘drs 
“ee ae eer: lb. .13 mf 13 Ag 13 Bie OGIVEIOG. occ sascceccds. sOue .07 .06} .07 063 .07 
Osan 500 Ib bbls......... Ib. .074 .083 074 O83 .074 .083 | Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags...lb.  .2: .24 .23 .24 .23 .28 
Salt, 63% to 65%, tins....Ib. .20 .23 .20 .23 .20 .24 No. 1 Yellow, bags ree lb. 21} 22 oa 22 ook 24 
Sulfuret, golden, bbis ..... Ib. .16 .20 .16 20 .16 .20 No. 2N Country, WOES 66:6 IDs soos 1d .14 .15 13 .16 
Vermillion, NR cs ceo gcar lb. .38 .42 .38 .42 .38 .42 No. 2 — bags er Ib. 203 al . 20} .21 .20 .24 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls.....Ib. .20 21 .20 21 me f Beat PNG ON Noe Sania cis Satseeiee lb. . 12} Lae .12} Bp 13 
Double, 600 lb bbls........ lb. .16 7 .16 a br .16 me ef No. 3 Chalk ba Saskia ceiaue ete Mas SeGc0 . 12} 12 . 124 oad ake 
Triple, 600 lb bbls.... .... Ib. .16 “ .16 a eg .16 .17 | Casein, Standard, Domestic... . 
Argols, 50%}, Casks.....000- ib, «12 12} 2 13 el .13 WOME. 65550 os edatwinase ec ‘Ib. .07 07} .07 .O7} .043 .07} 
rude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .063 07} 06% .074 .07 .074 | Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
BPGUIO WEB. 6 < c.cecccasee a lb. .18 .30 18 .30 .18 .40 mono ethyl ether)......... 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs..lb. .09} .10 09} 10 09} .10 Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
White, 112 lb kegs......... Ib. .04 .05 04 05 .04 .05 mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
Asbestine, O48 WEE ccs cease tonl13.00 15.00 13.00 15,00 ..... 15.00 | Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs....lb...... 15 ee .15 .13 15 
. GIS, CONOB is 6s 60.s series Ib. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 
Barium ie Transparent, cases . sc 4 ene .16 ace | ere 18 
3arium Carbonate, 200 lb bags ellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs. b. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 .90 
' gv” Ream cemabnpetns? (on38.00 58.50 38.00 58.50 47.00 §7.00 | Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls. .Ib. .03 1033.03 032, 03.033 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY..lb. .13} .14} 133 143 13} 15 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks...lb. .02 033 .02 .034 .02 .034 
Chloride, 600 Ib bbl wks...ton63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 Light, 250 Ib casks........ Ib. .02 035 024.033.023.034 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs...lb. /1100 130.11 13.11.13. | Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk : 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls...... .Ib. 04} “05 044 “05 043 05} WEED ie. disnceris vicina wee ea bu. .18 19 18 .19 .18 .19 
Nitrate, 700 Ib casks... ...Ib...... 074 07 107 = .08 Ww ns powd, 100" Ib” bbl: 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls = | | — Jo CA WKEKB. ces eeessceeesees Ib. .06 06} .06 064 .06 .064 
it ee a ee ton22.20 30.50 22.20 30.50 22-00 24.00 Ww bined powd, 100 lb bbls...lb.  .04 .05 04 .05 .04 .05 
en hoy bulk, mines. ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 C hestnut, clarified bbls wks. . .lb. .O13 .02 O13 .02 -O1} .02 
Bayberry, bags......... _ Ib. 14} 16 14} ST Re 25% tks wks ee ee ee Ib O12 01} .012 O14 O13 .023 
Sesswan, Vollow, crade bags. tb. 13} 14 13} 44 "144 24 Powd, 60%, 1001b bgs wks. eae 043 aeate -043 ..... 04} 
Refined, cases........... lb. >») 2} 20 "94 “90 ‘298 Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .lb. .04} .05 O04} 05 04} .06 
White, cases.............. Ib 30 39 30 "39 "30 36 | China Clay, lump, blk mines..ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 
Bensaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib. Powdered, RRTUR fs a Grehcc tos rarer lb. OL .02 Ol .02 OL .02 
drums Ww ks eeecoesececceces 60 .65 60 .65 .60 .65 li ulverized, bbls wks.. .ton10. 00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 Imported, lump, bulk..... tonl15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
gal tanks wks.......... ee 20 20 20 
Ind. Pure, tanks works... . gal. 20 ee .20 = 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb. Chlorine 
| a Re rrr Ib 65 .67 65 .67 65 .67 
Benzoyl], Chloride, 500 Ib drs. lb. 40 45 40 .45 .40 .47 | Chlorine, cyls lc-1 wks contract 
Benzyl Chloride, tech drs... .Ib...... .30 . ae getes : 2 Bere rot ero ere lb. .07 .084 07 8} .07 .08} 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk .Ib...... .22 22 <22 cyls, el., contract. ce: ee O54t O58T wince 054 
oe amine, sublimed, 200 Liq tank or multi- -car lot ‘cyls 
OE REI RS y “4 1:35 2.35 2:25 1:35 2726 3235 wks contract........ TOO IDs. css Ld 1.75 3:65 1.76 
Tech, 200 lb bbls ......... .53 .58 .53 58 .53 .58 Chlorobenzene, pies 100 o 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks.. ton60 00 75.00 60.00 75.00 60.00 80.00 CPG 16-2 WEB 5c ccc es kus .06 .07} .06 .07} .06 . 10} 
Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs Chloroform, ca 1000 Ib drs. 1 .15 .16 15 16 .15 .16 
c-1 wks contract....100 lb. 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 |C hloropicrin, comm cyls..... Ib. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 
Blood, Dried, fob, NW c2 Unit 1.55 1.70 1.55 1.70 1.20 1.90 | Chrome, Green, CP......... lb. 2¢ .29 .23 29 .23 .29 
RRND a nl cnas senna Dnt 1:35 £1.95 1.35 1.95 1.60 1:60 Commercial, .......6:00000: Ib. .06$ .10 06}  .10 06.11 
S. American shipt....... Unit 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.25 Be nen Ib. .14 15 .14 15 .14 .18 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori as gy Acetate, 8% Chrome 
Prussian Soluble........ lb. . .35 : SS eer Ft AC Sante ah parame Sopaeerainwrey ee Ib. .04} .05} 043 05} 043 .05} 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton19.00 21.00 19.00 21.00 20.00 22.00 20° ‘ales 400 lb bbls... ... | re .05} , Ob8 sccins .054 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. .06 .07 06 .07 .06 .07 Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. . lb. 27 .28 27 25 ont 28 
Black, 200 lb bbls PERO. Ib. .06 .08} 06 O84 .05} .08} Oxide, green, bbls......... Ib. .28 .33 . 28 .33 .28 .354 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton20.50 21.00 20.50 21.00 20.00 23.00 | Coal tar, bbls.............. bbl. 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 10.50 
FOROS os 6 k:66 0:0 exe's ed Ib. .018 .02 018 .02 018 .03} | Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.45 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd.lb. .11} .13 ht .13 me EE .13 | Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .36 .42 .36 .42 .38 .57 
i eee re Ib. .114 13 .11} 13 .114 «13 Teneriffe silver, bags...... m .87 .43 .37 .43 .39 .57 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt..... lb.26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26. 28.00 | Copper, metal, electrol...100 lb. .... 5.00 awe 5.00 §.05 7.25 
Bromine, cases. .36 43 36 .43 .36 .43 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls.....1b. | .07 .15} .07 . 153 .07 .164 
Bronze, Aluminum, ‘powd blk.Ib. 150 15 .50 15 .60 1.20 Chloride, 250 lb bbls. ..... | ny & g 8 me lt 4 .18 oat .25 
ET ES See eee Ib. .40 55 40 55 5 4261.25 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. .39 .40 .39 .40 39 .40 
Butanes, com 16.32° group 3 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... Ib. .143 15 .143 15 15 .16 
oS ee er Ib. .02} .04 023 ER ae ees Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs...Ib. 134 .139 134 139 134 . 166 Li RIE ee BE ae lb. .18 .19 .18 .19 .18 .19 
ee cine .124 .124 .124 .143 Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks....100]b...... 3.00 ae 3.00 2.75 3.10 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. Ib. .314 36 31h 36 .31} .36 | Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Carbitol see Diethylene Glycol O-) WKS DEMS... . 6 60.005 tonl4.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
Se CURIE. ccc cance \wessis. \ Swiss) txannl- StieRe Vewead Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol DES casa wan aoe lb. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 .42 
mono butyl ether)......... Cottonseed, S. FE. bulk e-1...ton..... 26.50 cae OO Seeds 26.50 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. .Ib...... 50 SEO” alatarace .50 Meal'S.. 1). bulk. « «0.00.06 0) a ee ie ae ee 
Fropionate, Gra. .......00. Ib. .20 22 20 22 .20 25 7% Amm., bags mills...ton13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 
Stearate, 50 gal drs.. ..... Ib. .25 254 25 .25} .25 .254| Cream Tartar, USP, 300 lb. 
po a ae ere Ib. .55 60 55 60 .55 .60 BBs Ck oi cvanincine Ce eevee Ib. .14} 15 .14} 15 .15} .20} 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... Ib. .65 75 65 75 .65 .90 | Creosote, USP, 42lbcbys..... Ib. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 .42 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags Oil, Grade 1 tanks........gal. .11 ae at me 4 one 123 
* Pe are. 200 Th...<... 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.50 Ot eC, gal. .10 mt .10 Be is | .10 «ae 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-1 NURI oo eceiy sce «:ki0 oi oor gal. .09 22 .09 ok .09 -113 
OE PR nore Ib. .05} 06 054 06 .054 .06 | Cresol, USP, drums......... Ib. .104 mi | . 10} Be . 10} | 
ee ere Ib. .05 06 05 06 .05 .06 | Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr....lb. .32 .36 .32 .36 .o2 .36 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags Cudbear, English............ lb. .16 Re sf 16 Be ir | .16 okt 
= ae See lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Yutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales.Ib. .05} .07 05} .07 .08} 12 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs Borneo, Solid, 100 ib bale...lb.  .02} 03 02} 03 03 .07 
a ee re DO arsine 21.00 S100) -ciccs 21.00 | Cyanamide, bags e-1 frt allowed 
Solid, 650 Ib drs e-1 fob — PRODI TIER AIAG 0s 55:05:61 405, 5a dce's .974 O7% . .974 
A ee ee: eee 18.00 18.00 ..... 18.00 | Dextrin, corn, 140 1b bags.100 lb...... 2.99 2.99 2.99 3.67 
Calcium Furoate, tech, 100 ats White, 140 lb bags..... TOO ID... 6k 2.94 2.94 2.94 3.37 
CONOR osc ea nats os 4 kceeewe b. 30 SO. teeing .30 Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs..Ib. .07} -O8} O07} 09 .08 .09 
Nitrate, 100 Ib a eee ton24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 34.00 35.00 White, 220 lb bags le-1....lb. .08 .09 O08 .09 .08 .09 
Palmitate, bbls.......... = .16 .19 .16 Se ae ee Tapioca, 200 lb bags Ic-1...lb. .06} 07} 06} .O8 .07 .O8} 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs.......Ib...... 1.25 . lies > ES rer 1.25 | Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal...... 3.80 wee | ere 3.80 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls. ib 074 .08 .07} .08 .07} .08? | Dianisidine, barrels.......... lb. 2.35 2.7 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 
Stearate, 100 lb. bbls...... lb... 14 16 14 16 .16 .18 | Dibutylphthalate, wks....... lb. .20} a! 20} 22 .218 234 
Camphor, slabs wIb,  .354 .36 .354 SOU buwemeviisaeus Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs...lb. .29} 31} 29} 21 . 294 31} 
. O. B. destins ation, ‘1931 prices are works prices. Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drslb...... 16 es TO aives «16 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


19 Cedar Street 





IF you buy heavy Industrial Chemicals, our serv- 
ice and expense-saving methods will appeal 


to you. Write for full descriptive folder. 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 

















Do YOU Know 


the answers to 
these § questions? 


1. Upon what three major factors does a permanent 

upturn in the economic cycle depend? 

How would radical legislation affect business 

and finance? 

3. Will national deflation decrease purchasing 
power? 








4. How will flotation of Government bonds affect 
other holdings? 


un 


What ©% decrease in income will be reflected 
during the coming six months? 


If you will make the request on your business stationery 
we will gladly send you five recent bulletins which not 
only answer the foregoing questions but also scores of 
other questions. The coming months will be crowded 
with complex questions. You must know and base your 
actions on facts critically interpreted. 








Viake your request TODAY 


The BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


Dept. CM 43 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








aa 





SULPHUR 


99 1.% 
Pure 





Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 


cargo quantities. 


© 


EXAS Gur SULPHUR 


75E.45" Street S| >) New York City 
Mines: Gulf, Newgulf and Long Point Texas 














U. S.POTASH 


MANURE SALTS 
25% - 30% 











K,0 Mine and Refinery 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Samples and information on request. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CoO. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


MURIATE of POTASH 
60/62% K,O 
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Dichloromethane P ri ces Cu rrent Dichloromethane 
Lead Oleate Lead Oleate 
Current 1933 1932 Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High Low High t Low High Low High 
Dichloromethane, drs wks....lb. .55 .65 55 .65 .55 -65 | Glue, medium white, bbls....Ib. .12 13 12 13 153 =.20 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 Pure white, bbis........... lb. .18 -20 .18 -20 18 27 
Diethylearbonate, drs....... gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 | Glycerin, CP, 550lbdrs......lb...... S a .10 .092 ene 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs....lb. .52 -55 52 55 .55 .60 Dynamite, 100 Ib drs.. re co .07 07} .09 
Diethylenegiycol, drs........ iD, 28 .16 .14 .16 14 .16 Saponification, tanks...... Bist aac 05 sae .05 -044 .06 
Mono ethyl ether, drs...lb. .15 .16 15 16 15 .16 Soap Lye, tanks. ..... ccamDs, soe 043 .04 043 .033 .05 
Mono butyl ether, drs...lb...... - 26 = 26 .24 .30 | Glyceryl Stearate, bbls...... ee .17 anc <ae cane okd 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs..lb. .26 20 .26 Lae Gbeee soma Graphite, By -ag = lb bgs. — 00 23.00 12.00 23.00 12.00 35.00 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... Ib. .64 .67 64 .67 .64 .67 ake, 500 lb bbls...... oselb. <O6 .06 .05 .06 -05 .09 
Diethyl © spemennen 1000 lb. 
“AES ee. lb. .23 .26 23 26 .23 .26 
Diethyislfaie, reropenagene ' 30.35 Gums 
mine, 400 lb drs, pur F 
er? nel 100% pod ib pets OO ia cet Vi aes ... | Gum Accroides, _ coarse and 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs. 125.2725 127 «12527 «| ~~ fine 140-150 Ib bags....... Ib. .03$ .044 = =.033 044.038 “oat 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs. . Tb 145 .50 145 150 1.45 50 | Powd, 150 lb bags......... Ib. .06 .064 .06 .064 .06 .06 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls...Ib...... 118 1g 115 116 | Yellow, eg bags....Ib. 118 120 118 (20 118 120 
iiaipesblessbensene, 400 » Animi (Zanzibar) bean & st 
et ta ne Oa 13 15 13 15 13 48 250 Ib cases............ib. .35 40 35 .40 35 .40 
Dintionnnohithidnns, 350 Ib bbls Glassy, 250 lb cases..... ..lb. .50 55 .50 .55 50 55 
(pis corey ° 34 387 34 37 34 .37 | Arabic, amber sorts.........Ib. .053 .06 UOR QOS “teens “aaeee 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls.. .23 24 23 24 .23 .24 ome 5a (Manjak) 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls. . - (1600.17, 1617s 6117: | |, 200 Ib bags............. Ib. .04 8.05.04 05.04 06 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) lea eintaw'. -ijesecate paoh: home. Venere Meanie Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... Ib. 113 15 -13 15 -13 15 
DRS. <c.ois nis cca aise acide Ib. .20  .40 1.20 (.40 ~':20 °° 40 | Gamboge, pipe, “-rghthiene: Ib...... 50-42 50 once ewe eee 
Diphenylamine............. i 23t Sak 281. “see ae | Baz Powder acco nage Ory ag Ib...... 60 .50 = 60 2... wees 
Diphenylguanidine, 100lb bbl Ib. 130 1.35 .30 1.35 130 .35 | Gilsonite S ects, 200 ib bags 
Dip Oil, 25%, d eS b. 23 25 23 .25 26 .30 oe B eRTE TT OTT eT : <epeed 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. .ton26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 30.00 —"* —_— standard 136, > 
atl: rac inceacee Ib. .05 054 .05 054 .05 05h], , C88€8...-.-- 1. se eee 8 609 «.08$— 09 «084.09 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases ...... b. 140 (42 .40 .43 [40 [52 Batavia Dust, 1601b bags.. ib 05 .04 .05 .04 .054 
Hpeom, Salt, tech, 300 Ib +. E Seeds, 136 lb Cases....... lb. 054 06 054 06 -054 - 06} 
“S , peneere: 100 Ib...... 2.20 2.20 1.70 1.90 | F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 lb. - ba ABB. ccc cccccccccsccece 054 .06 .054 .06 .05} .06 
REE TERE REIS: * 22.23.2223 22 ~——_, 23: | Singapore, No. 1,224 ibcases Ib. 095 10 = 09 110 11011 
Ree Bans GP iae .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 No. 2. 224 lb cases...... 1b eoeecee .07 eore 07 .06 .O7% 
Et pe 85% Ester No. 3, 180 lb bags......... .043 05 .04} 05 .044 .05 
RRR ER RSET 07} .08 .07} .09 .08} .09 Bensoin uaa U.S. P. 120 Ib 
BRON S66 5k c acs 'eeee b. .08$ .09 .08$ .10 .09$ .10 |, CA8EB...............00% WW 618 WT 20 «182 
Anhydrous, tanks......... lb. .09 .10 .09 Te .10 Copal ¢ Congo, 112 Ib bags, clean 
ABNOR: cox icsicc can ccwcne lb. .10 .10} .10 5 eee .10} OPAQUE. ........--e eee -163 17 -163 17 -163 17 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs....Ib. 65 68 65 ‘68 “65 ‘68 DIATE; GIDOR 6 occ cies c6c Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 F .07 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...Ib. .88  .90 .88 .90 .88  .90 Light, amber............. Ib. .08 .08) .08 .08$ .08 09 
Bromide, tech, drums... . Ib, 50.55.5055 BOS a white............. Ib. 387, 4500.37) 45 BTS 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs rs gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 | Mastic..................... b. .26§ 9.2700 626 = «270.265 =~. 40 
Chloride, 200 ib ‘drums.....lb...... 22 ee 2: a eae 22 Manila 180-190 !b baskets 
Chlorocarbonate, 7 RRL | aa .30 fore S| ie .30 Loba err ehe sieeeurer as Ib. .09 -10 -09 -10 09 ll 
Ether, Absolute, 50 galdrs.Ib. .50 .52 1.50 .52 (60 .52 Loba B......-..eseeeeees Ib. .08 = =.08 =—.08 084 08.084 
Furoate, 1 Ib tins......... Ran BO inn. BOD ccnes 5.00 yee Coes ceseeeceeeeeee lb, .07) 08) 07 08 OT 08 
Lactate, drums works... .lb. .25 29.25.1299 «125-29 LA Sorts. ........+++005 Ib, .05-  .05 05.054 048.05 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. .1b...... aD an. RSG) cot oan .30 D B B Chips............. b. .053 .06 8 =.053 06 05.064 
Oxalate, drums works...... Ib. 1.37} 155.37} 55 37} 155 | East Indies chips, 180 lbbagslb. .044 .05 .044 .05 .04$ .05% 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs wks lb...... .304 ee ee .304 Pale bold, 224 Ib es...... Ib. .053 — .06 053 -06 -06 -08 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr..Ib. .65 .70 65.70.65 .70 Pale nubs, ~¢- Ib bags...Ib. .03$ .04 034 .04 .03$ = 05 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. Pontianak, 224 lb cases...... 
chloro, cont....-........ Ib. .75 .85 .75 .85 47 85 Bold gen No. 1......... Ib, 140 15014) 15 KR 
—- 50galdrums....lb. .05 .09 .05 .09 .0595 .07 Gen. chips spot......... Ib. .063 = .07 -063 = .07 -05 -08 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... Ib. 1.25 .28 1.25 (28 .25 (28 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib cs...Ib. .09 .09§ .09 .09$ .09 094 
ol Butyl Ether drs wks...... 20... 20.20 24 No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases.....Ib. .08$ .09, 08} =.09 .08 = 09 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .15 1.17 .15 0.1715 20 No. 3, 80-85 Ib cases.....lb. .0 08 .08 = 08} «08.084 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate Kauri, 224-226 Ib cases No. 1 “ 
a sree 16} 18 16F ISG R DB | etre sete ee eee eens Ib. .20,5 .2500 £20,825 20 42 
hg Methyl Ether, drs.lb. [21 23 121 123 lan 193 No. 2 fair pale.......... Ib, 6120 16.128 16 124.30 
cui eanenadenss ao Ss SS 2S Ue CO Brown Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
Eo csausaaswens Ripe d.t | eres ‘75.75 ~=—-2.00 CASES... ees we ane Ib. .10  =.12,— 10 12.10.12 
Ethylidenaniline.... 2.2.2... Ib. 145 147$ 45 47h 45 7H —_ a or " 
Feldspar, bulk............. ton15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 ee ik eek 22 24 -22 24 -22 24 
Powdered, bulk works... .ton15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 ale Chips, 224:336 1b cases 
Ferric Chloride, tech, erystal me vt a . me wi PRP ky pa suai ‘ = Be iE a4 mp | 14 Pe | 14 
oy er m “2 z .07 J .07 ’ ’ 
Fish Scrap, dried, ee ae ; 1.85* is 1.85* 1.60 3.00 Ib bags & 300 Ib casks. . . Ib. -23 +233 +23 233 -23 25} 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3}% delivered Tragacanth, “~~ 1 bags....Ib. 67 70 .67 BUD! seneien- vasayas 
Norfolk & Balt. poate: co 2.00t ee: 2.00t 1.40 2.40 Helium, eS Oo. eee lit.. eeee 25.00 en 26300. cc<sis 25.00 
Fluorspar, 98%, bags 28.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 28.00 46.00 Hematine crystals 400 lb bbls ie .10 - Lf .10 18 .10 é i: 
* eee ne ee ae . ji : ‘ , ee |) Pe a ee ere ° 
oon wee Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wke lb. 103} 1044 103} 1043 "103 043 
On re WOE crarare 6.00 a; MOGUO Gebue 16.00 
ee gal drs wks.. - 4 poleeas .30 ave .30 .30 .40 
examethylenetetramine, drs lb. .46 .47 .46 47 46 47 
Formaldehyde Hoof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago...unit (75 (80 [75 (80 75 1.35 
South Amer. to arrive....unit..... 1.45 oe 1.45 1.25 1.65 
Formaldehyde aniline, 100 Ib Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
Grams... .....:e-000cdb 37h ad “187g 14a Ty ald Hoaronyuie Hydride. ~~ . . 46a ae 
USP, 406 ib bbls wks...... ae “Ont rly Oot O72 | Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls... - HS. £ SOS 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines...ton15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 
nak pe c-l bags....... ton24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 . 
Furfural (tech.) drums wks,. .Ib...... 2 ae Be: Ayas's .10 Indigo 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr. .Ib...... .30 cae a .30 
Furfury] Acetate, llbtins....lb...... 5.00 eae B00. scsi 5.00 | Indigo Madras, bbls......... Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities... .]b...... .14} — EGR canbe. sens 20% paste, drums......... Ib. 315 .18 15 .18 .15 .18 
Fustic, chips her enae ese Cee b. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 Synthetic, liquid.......... Bilis <<se 12 a8 Ee. Sees Be 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes..... Ib. .18 20 .18 .20 .18 .20 | Iron Chloride. see Ferric or 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls..... lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 Ferrous 
Solid, 50 lb boxes......... Ib. .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 } Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 
OO Serre ton25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 Oo Be re 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 
G Salt aaa 360 Ib bbls..... lb. .42 .43 .42 43 42 .50 Oxide, English.......... lb. .04 .10 .O4 .10 .04 .10 
Oe eee Ib. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 | Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... Ib. .05} -05} .05} .06 .06 09 
Gambier, common 200 Ib cs..lb. .06 .07 .06 O07 .064 .0O7 | Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....... 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls....lb. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 ee eer ton60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. -lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 072 .09 | Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100lb. 8.50 9.00 8.50 9.50 9.00 10.00 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases.....lb. .45 .50 .45 .50 .45 .50 White crystals, 500 lb bbls 
Glauber's Salt, tech, c-1_ wks. Ne i5.c kate eusitvetniie 100 lb. 9.50 10.00 9.50 10.50 10.00 11.00 
RRA os Rees eee 100 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 Arsenate, drs lo-1 ie ah .09 - 104 .09 10} .09}4 .13 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry Lf Dithiofuroate, 100 Ib dr... .Ib...... ee IG. Geaes 1.00 
bags o-1 NY........ 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 Metal G1 NY .....<006 100 ip eee 3.00 ee 3.00 2.70 3.75 
Tanner's Special, 100 it bags Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib. .10} .14 . 10} .14 . 103 14 
ase eh seae cease ooe ) Saree 2.33 2.33 2.36 2.7 NOMMREES DONS. occicecnceccst <10 -16 15 16 15 18 
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DISTINCTION 

@ Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 
prestige of agood address. a m a From 
coast to coast it is known as a hotel of 
distinction, possessing an atmosphere ap- 
preciated by experienced travelers. Yet 
the rates are reasonable. a a a William 
Penn Restaurants serve the highest qual- 


ity of food at moderate prices. 


Hy, Wrackes 


ROOM .w#W“BATH 


"H@QTEL 


“a WILLIAM Penn 


°3.50 


PITTSBURGH 


1600 ROOMS...1600 BATHS 













































WM.S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 


e 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 
Methyl] Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 














































































Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phosphate for 
all industrial purposes. Crystals are of 
uniform size and sparkling white ap- 
pearance, 

The exceptional purity of Bowker's 
Disodium Phosphate insures satisfactory 
results in the delicate operation of silk 
weighting and finishing. 

Bowker's Phosphates are also being 
successfully used in treating water for 


high-pressure steam generation. 
CHEMICAL 


BOWKER cowmrany 


419 4th AVE., NEW YORK 


Mar. 33: XXXII, 3 
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Lead Oxide 
Pontol 


Prices Current 


Lead Oxide 
Pontol 





933 
i 





Lead Oxide Litharge, 500 P- 
bbls 


Red, 500 Ib bbis wks. “? 06} 
White, 500 lb bbls wks...lb. .06 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...lb. .054 


Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if.....ton..... Nom 
eT Lk Seren COR. 0:00 Nom. 
Lime, ground stone bags.....ton..... 4. 


Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 lb...... lL. 


Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 


Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. .15 
Linseed cake, bulk.......... WOR 5-660 19 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls lo-l wk: 
{cksus cack vanacke eee Ib. .042 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .1lb 05 
Chips, 150 Ib DOG scuceued lb. .03 
Solid, 50 lb boxes......... Ib. .08 
Sib 5 Ga eich sige ule eine ton24. 00 26. 


oe | ee lb. 


Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl.. .ton46. ‘00 56. 


Magnesium 


Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib. 
SC | Se eee re Ib. .05? 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs c-1 


EA ore ey - ton34.00 36. 
Imported shipment..... ton31.75 33. 
Fused, imp., 900 lb bbls NY ton..... 31. 


Fluosilieate, crys, 400 lb bbls 


SE TET RE Ib. .10 
Osiis, USP, light, 100 Ib bbls 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Ib cama ; 
Peroxide, 100 lb es........ lb. 1.00 1,28 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .093 
Btearate, WIG ..000:06505%00 Ib. .16} 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
ON iis oldie kb nik ds aia ib. “16 
Chloride, 600 lb casks......lb. .07 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drslb. .03} 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... ib. .07 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls... .Ib...... 
OS Soe GOR ka. 23 
Marble Flour, bulk......... tonl2.00 13. 
Mercurous chloride.......... lb. .67 ay { 
Mercury metal...... 76 lb flask..... 49. 
Meta-nitro-aniline.. -lb. .67 
Meta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 _ 
SP rer ree ree 1.40 1 
Meta- x RI REE Tob ot 300 ib 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 
SR ee eae lb. 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol) .. 
ek aa ‘gal. .33 
OF ter MAES, 6 sninsesscea gal. .34 
*Pure, Synthetic drums cars an chenwe 
*Synthetic tanks.......... Se 
a Acetate, drums 82% ~ «12 
Spee. Ee 
Po. 4.5% drums....-..... gal. .47 ; 
Hexyl Ketone, pure.....lb...... 1.2 
Anthraquinone............ Ib. .65 
ar «nee (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mono Methyl Ether)..... 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl........ Ib. .45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. .Ib...... ‘ 
Mica, dry gerd. bags wks..... 1b.65.00 80. 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... ee 3. 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chlorobenzene, mono..... lb. 
Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 
SS are Ib. 5 4 


Montan Wax, crude, bags.. ‘lb. ‘033 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls....Ib. .03} 


50% Solid, 50 lb boxes..... Ib. .05 

BEDIN < gweeseaees oboe ton34.00 35. 
rr een tonl5.50 16. 
ee ers: _-tonl5.00 16. 


Eee ee TCT CT ee 08} 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb Dbis 
Cuank. pees bgs wks...Ib...... 
Flakes. 175 lb bbls wks..... ns hencas 
Nickel Chloride, bbls........ i 17 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. .35 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls Ib NY...Ib.  .11 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... 1. cht 
OE ES eee Ib. .35 
—— free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
Sc chakataccianase Ib. 1.25 
Sulfate. 55 lb. drums...... Ib. .744 ‘ 
Nitra Gake, bulk.........0<+. tonl0.00 12. 


Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
b drs wks b. .09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks....lb. .294 


Nitrogenous Material, bulk. unit 1.55 1.6 


Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbls. Ib...... 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs _S .14 


Nutgalls Aleppy, bags. . cee 
Chinees, TAME. ..0occacencs ib, a0 : 
Oak Bark, ground.. .ton30.00 35. 
LE er ton20.00 23. 


Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb casks 


faci h olaeona ta nae Ib. .10} 
*delivered basis (east of Miss. Riv er) 


278 


Ww 
_—— 
. 1 


CS mt Opes. «ow 
Se ens ee) 


.06 
.07 


56.00 


36 00 


Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs. . Ib. 
Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs... 1b. 
Orthochlorophenol, drums. ...lb. 


Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb. 
MIUMUIIR Sc aca’ cio ahaaa 6 a dew aoe Ib 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
e-em Ib. 


Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib - 
Orthonitrophensl, 380 Ib dr... a 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 1le-1 Ib. 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, = 


Osage Orange, crystals....... lb. 
SY debe. Haute... oss cece ccee lb. 
Powdered. 100 lb bags. lb. 


Paraffin, refd, ': ib cs slabs 
PIE 827 Gee. MM. Pisco cess lb. 
128-132 deg. M. ea oe eaten 
133-137 deg. M. P...<..... lb. 

Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. lb. 
Aminoacet unilid, 100 lb bg. . lb. 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib. 

2 ER SPRY lb. 
Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs.. .Ib. 
Chlorophenol, drums..... ‘lb 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums. ‘lb. 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. ‘pal. 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 

ee er ee lb. 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls.lb. 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls = 


PRNRID 6.69: 6: bee ee Oe.6.005 4.686 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls. ‘lb. 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 

BIB ioc 0 scars cee se Ib. 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 


Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 


Ms sn salute oon eine 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 Ib 
TR so 6s cevecnarnne acaree b. 


Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . lb 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 


PO TB ARB oni nas vaiceseiee Ib 
2 Le ee ee 1 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... lb. 


Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl).. . 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 
EEO eee 
Petrolatum, Green, 3001 b bbl. Ib. 
Petroleum Ethers, tanks 30-60°, 
Group 3 gal. 


Petroleum solvents and diluents 


Cleaners’ naphtha, Group 3, 


EET vise. 6<civan ences 
Lacquer diluents, Bayonne 
tanks ..... eee 
Group 3, tanks...... gal. 
Petroleum thinner 47-49 deg. 
tanks. gal 
Rubber solv ent, ‘stand. grade 
tanks. 
Stoddard solvents 48-50 yong 
tanks..... ..gal. 


Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums. . . . lb. 
Phenyl- Alpha-Naphthylamine, 
100 lb kegs 


ee 


ey 


Phosphate 
Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate) 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis..ton 


Pie HUM si. 0 <5.0:%.0:6 00200 ton 
ee a ees, ton 
75-74% basis. ......... ton 
Me TAN os 5 6 6.0.6100 60% ton 
77-80% basis.......... = 
Tennessee, 72% basis..... 
— Oxychloride 175 tb 
Red, EID I GOMORs 5.4. <5:00 lb. 
¥ ellow, 110 lb cases wks. lb. 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs..... lb. 
Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib. 


Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib = 


wks 
Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 


bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton37 .00 


Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 


Destructive dist.......... Ib. 
PRUNE WOW. 55s ccacesese bbl. 8.00 
Steam dist. Aare gal 


ed 


Platinum, Refined 





Pontol, S40ES .6 oe. cess per gal.... 
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Mar. 


2.25 2.1 2.25 
1:16 .55 1,560 
65 -50 65 


OB esas. :03¢ 
044 9104 = 1043 
23. 208 23 


.22 .20 22 
.58 42 43 
2 24 27 


1.35 woe 1.35 
3.00 2.90 3.00 


3.25 3.10 3.25 
3.90 3.75 3.90 
4.35 4.25 4.35 
5.50 5.25 5.50 
6.75 cccce 5.75 
6.25 secee 6.25 
5.00 cess 5.00 
20 18 20 
45 -40 46 
32 -274 4 
44 .38 44 
20 18 20 
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New Revised and Improved Edition 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
RECIPES, FORMULAS and PROCESSES 


10,000 


FORMULAS 
PROCESSES 
RECIPES 


Trade Secrets and 


Money-Making Formulas 
TO make all kinds of Adhesives and 
Alloys for every purpose; Anti- 


Freezing Solutions; Battery Fillers 


and Solutions; Beverages—all kinds; Brass re-finishing 
and renovating; Bronze Powders; Cement Fillers; 
Actual Size 6 x 9, 800 pages Cleaning Preparations; Cosmetics; Chromium Plating; 
Dandruff Cures; Dentifrices; Dyes; Electroplating and Electrotyping; Essences and Extracts 
of Fruits; Freezing Mixtures; Glazes; Inks of all sorts; Insecticides; Lacquers, Laundry 
Preparations; jLeather; Lubricants; Mirrors; Ointments; Paints; Paper; Perfumes; 
Photography; Polishes; Soldering; Varnishes; Waterproofing; Weights and Measures 
Thousands of other practical, tested methods for doing things. 


SAVE MONEY WITH THESE FORMULAS. Make hundreds of articles 


of everyday use for a fraction of the money you now pay in 
shops. By following plain instructions, you can easily make tooth pastes —cold creams— 
cosmetics—hair tonics—remedies—stain and spot removers—floor finishes—varnishes, paints 
—compounds for mending metal, wood, glass, china, fabrics, etc. 
World’s Greatest Storehouse of Practical Information for Handy Men, Mechanics, Housewives, 
Farmers, Laboratory Workers, Manufacturers, Painters, etc. More than 10,000 clearly 
described formulas, processes, recipes—many never beforerevealed. Valuable section P . 
oa workshop and laboratory methods. Endorsed by Universities and Libraries. rice 


SENT C. 0. D. SePsiseaterisgcon “rt SA 








Sent Prepaid to any address by 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


25 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 














R.A. Greeff & Co., Inc. 


10 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Methyl Ethyl! Ketone 
Methyl! Propyl Ketone 
9 
Secondary Amyl Alcohol 
Secondary Amy! Acetate 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 
3 
Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 


Manufactured by 


Shell Chemical Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 











BROKERS 


Industrial and Fine 


CHEMICALS 


Since 1918 we have been serving many of 
the largest producers and consumers here and 
abroad with a service that has gained their 
CONFIDENCE 
LET US SERVE YOU 
H. H. ROSENTHAL Co., ING. 


CAledonia 5-6540 New York City 25 E. 26th St. 






















__i 
JOHN E 


A ESTABLISHED: 1901 








Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 


LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 





708-10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYN.NY. 
Phone Williamsburg 5-4342 
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BERNETHY & CO. 
as 








at Hotel Cleveland differ from the more expensive 
ones only in size. All share equally in the friendly, 
wholesome atmosphere here, in the exceptional 
food available at Hotel Cleveland's restaurants, and 
in the convenience of direct connection with the 
new Union Station. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


1000 rooms, 175 of them at $3 a day . Two restaurants and Coffee Shop 
SERVIDOR SERVICE FLOOR CLERKS 
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Potash, Caustic 


Prices Current 


Potash, Caustic 

















Sulfuryl Chloride Sulfuryl Chloride 
Current 1933 Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High wa High Market Low High Low High 
Potash, Caustic, wks, ame. --Ib. .06 .06% .064 .06 .064 063 Soda 
flake Pt ane eos ‘ ase cane oe! .08 -0705 .08 .0705 .08 
Potash ts, ug ini 
12.4% basis bulk.......tom..... 9.20 9.20 ..s.<< “Oe oats pa 58% dense, bags 
SEs 9 05605:0066000caces B50 | ee i a Or Uy) | es Ve ae Diite 25078 eeccs 
Manure Salts.. cuevaewceaan 58% light, bags. ararecan 100 Ib.. £200 lovee OCS OD Se 
it) —_ ae 6900000 < stom... eed er 12.00 ey Contract, bags c-1 wks... 100 lb.. 1.20 ate 1.20 1.15 1.20 
30 Asis 60 ee Seuniscses . Sava : ne ; 
Potassium Acetate........ lb. 27 28.87 188 “87.28 Goda Caustic, 76% grad hee.” “6 the 8 oe Oe Ok 
pigs, teeccnp Bbc! .. ton. ove OF015 S715. <.6.2 2STS 76% solid dre poesmacee 100 Ib...... 2.85 .... 2.55 2.50 2.85 
Pot. . “Mag. Sulfate, 48% basis Sodium Abietate, drs........ Dice. DF san came 
REE ON.++.. 27,80 37.80 .acss SS Acetate, tech 450 Ib. bbls wks lb, “7044 05 .044 .05 .043 =.05 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% — USO, TIERS; «6.0 << civc.cs sab Dew's mace ee 5) rer -50 
ces snassesesan ann sees 47.50 47.50 47.50 48.25 Arsenate, drums 000202218 ‘O72 «=<<O8% «-2OTE) -HOBB sks, eas 
Potassium ~ammemuancetees USP, 320 Arsenite, drums.......... al. .50 .75 .05 .75 .60 .75 
notes sesesee sens 07} 09.07} .09S 078.09 | Bicarb, 400 Ib bbl... .100'Ib...... 2125 [CS vce O 
Bichromate Crystals, so Ib Bichromate, 500 lb cks wkslb. .044 1043 .044 a 054 
ee ee Ib. .07% .08 .073 .08 .07 -084] Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl wks....Ib. 023 .03 -02 "04 
Binoxalate, 300 Ib bbis.....Ib. [14 mg .14 oat 14 -17 Chlorate, wks...... ..e.lb. 105%  .073 ost ‘073 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... lb .16 86.3000 16 30 16. 30 Chloride, technical. |... . tonl2.00 13.00 12. 00 13. Oo 12.00 13.00 
Carenens, teased calc. 800 Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 Ib 
pesinise saseeee Ib. .04% .05 -04§ .05 .0475 .05 dru cla tee 15} .16 .15$  .16 153.17 
Chlorate ery, powder 112 Fluoride, 300 Ib bbls wks.. Ib. .07 078 «= .07,—(«w07Hs0T-S—t—ié«C 
WKB... cccccces Ib. .08 at -08 -083 .08 -084 Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f.0.b. 
Chloride, « —e bbls.......- > = on on :y = — chs ect nn Ss num Om 
romate, kegs.........0- be ° ° ° e F 
Cyanide, 110 Ib; cases: -.-Ib. 50, 57} 50-57} «50,574 Hypoehloride ween: Tae ae 05 2... .08 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. . 10} mi . 10} oan .10} sis H eae. tech, pea cyrs 
Oxalate, bbls............. » 160 24 «616 2416 375 lb bbls wks...... 100 Ib. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... Ib. .09 mT | .09 mt .09 By Ih | Technical, regular crystals 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 375 lb bbls wks....100 Ib. 2.40 2.65 2. 40 2.65 2.40 2.65 
rs wks........ Ib. .16 = 164.16 164.16 «164 | = Metanilate, 150 Ib bbis....Ib. .44 145 45 44 45 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg...lb.  .36 -363 —_.36 38} ..... -384] Metasilicate, c-1, wks..100 lb. 2.85 3.25 2. $5 3.25 2.85 4.00 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks... . Ib. .164 17 165.17 163.21 Monohydrate, bbls........ ADS cease 02 LO8F ches .02} 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg...lb...... 21 i, Cae ivase 21 Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl...Ib.  .52 i ney 54 52 54 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib bbls m ‘ Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb. 
biipadcbeteaenkaae naam Ds <e4 .23 ee 23 <i .23 bags c-1 NY .....100 lb. ..... 1.26 aa 1.26 1.185 1.734 
Propane, group 3, tanks.......... ca .07 ee , Ml keess Genes Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot....Ib. .074 08 074 -08 .07 .08 
Propyl Furoate, 1 Ib tins.....lb...... 5.00 een SS 5.00 Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
Pumice Stone, lump bags.. - 04 .05 .04 05.04.05 175 lb bbls wks....... ib 225 SCC 
250 Ib bbis..........+-. b. 04 -06 -045 06 044.06 Perborate, 275 lb bbls..... Ib. .17 20 AT 19 s17 .20 
Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib. .024 .03 .024 .03 .024 .03 Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.45 310 lb bbls....... 100 lb. 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.75 
Linseed Oil, kegs ieee 100 lb. 3.40 3.50 3.40 3.50 3.40 4.75 tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums ..... gal. 85 = 69585 9H BH 1.27 | bbls... eee 100 lb. 2.15 2.50 2.15 2.50 2.15 3.20 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic " Picramate, 160 lb kegs ... ib. 69 .72 69 .72 69 .72 
| eee unit .12 .13 -12 13 12 13 Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb bb! 
Quebracho, — — tks...Ib. .02 .02 .02 ol .02 .03 a lea seh laaiee oq ink 12 11} 12 11} 12 
450 lb bbls o-1.......... Ib. .024 .02f 0.024.024 024.032) Pyrophosphate, 100Ibkeg..Ib. 115 1.20 .15 .20 115 20 
35% oa 486 Ib bbl. 7 .02 .024 .02 .02 .02 .04 Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
Solid, o* 100 Ib bales cif.. O2¢ = =—.02 .02§ 02h 02 OAR eee eee eeeee Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 
Clarified, 64%, bales. . . Ib 1023 103  :02} .03 024 [03% oe ed drs, 0 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 Ion ent ce nanntnens a .75 Hine. wae 
ME 66 ibabuan canna lb. .05} .06 .054 -06 .05} 06 Silicofluoride, 450 Ib Th} NY 
Solid, 100 lb boxes. ....... lb. 094 .13 .094 13 .094 7 ED (RE IR CAE TIRES Ib. .04} 05} 044 .05} 054 .063 
Bark, EP ae 14.00 ae: 14 1 ree 4.00 Stannate, 100lb drums.....Ib...... 18 Za 18 17 “19 
Ground SPOLETO TTS: ton34. = 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 Stearate, bbls............. lb. .20 "25 “20 25 "20 “25 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... “4 44 .40 44 .40 .44 Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls... .. >» 16 16 6 3B 16.18 
Red Sanders io gen ig oe | ee 18 pai 01S wes. 18 Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........ 70 .65 .70 65 .70 EE ET a INS: b. .02 .023 02 .023 02 023 
Rosin Oil, 50 at bbls, first run Sulfi ‘e, 30% crystals, 440 Ib 
eStipdih thew aoa. sae © See ai 42 43 41 45 bbls wks.............lb. .02} 023 .02} 023 .023 023 
rene gal. .40 .42 .46 -47 .45 51 62% solid, 650 Ib drums 
BOE WON sais caawdaarate Ib. .03 .03} .03 -034 .03 .033 
eee coryatais, 400 lb = « 034 os 034 a 033 
Sulfocyanide, bbls .....1.{Ib. 128135) 128) 135) 128185 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, " _ ™ e “ - 
Rosin Spermaceti, blocks, cases. .... 19 .18 Ce «See wet 
CakOl, CABOB... o5.06.66ccise 0% 20 <4 ae” sews Seowrs 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib.... . unit Spruce Extract, ord., tanks. . 00} .00f .00f .01 
ex. yard ems 975 32.00 5 Ordinary, bbls. . -014 -013 .013—«. 01 
hv ccgeeee bas aR Rese eRaae) Ghee 2.7% 2.7 2. 2.95 3.6 Super spruce ext., tanks. .014 .014 01 01 
D pA Sk SCG GRENOS- Rass 2.95 2.95 3. 10 3.15 3.75 Super spruce ext., bbls.. 014 01} 01 “01 
Bows ceec cece ee ceeeeeeee sees 3.55 3.55 3.60 3.374 4.00 Super spruce ext. powd., bags 
a ee i ee ee aie 3.85 ye 4.024 oo 4.15 lb 04 04 04 044 
Ect ace eoah akinen sabihy eens 3.9 3.9 .02 AE 1S [RRO p02 ANCE cea i S i 
; : +3 os 4 Mr ae: : Starch, powd, 140 Ib bags 
hs scddnscabanceus Deana’ wares 4.10 4.10 4.16 or 4.2 100 Ib 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.67 
"epee aber tear ape ere aoe 430 77° 9:30 3:60" 4.68 | Pearl, 140 1b bags... l100Ib..5252 2i19 C12; 219-2119 284 
Bie re ee te peer ae 4.50 4.50 4.85 4.20 5.25 Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. Oat 04 03% 04 .033 .06 
Bie ed Bee nes ee tenes ies 5.00 5.00 5.10 4.65 6.05 Imported bags..........lb. .04 05 042 05 .04 “Ost 
“eR RRO aR Re Se as 5.05 5.05 5.60 5.25. 86.48 Seer lb. .08 .084 .08 .08} .08 .08 
Weert sg. BR $18 6:20 8-88 6-68 | Rice, 200 ib Ubia. 000000. Ib. 07-084 “07h 08} O74 0 
Rotten Stone, bags mines. ...ton23.50 24.00 23.50 24.00 20.00 23.00 eat, thick bags...... oo cle . . ° . . 
Lump, imported, bbls... . Ib. 105 .07 1.05 1.07 1.05 #8 .07 Thin bags........... +-Ib, .09} .10 = .095_ 610 08H. 10 
elected bbls........... Ib. .09 .12 .09 12 .09 12 | Strontium varbonate, 600 lb _ 
pon STON, HUIS. .ccccccces Ib. .02 .05 .02 .05 .02 05 eee Cr ee 07} 074 07} 074 O74 073 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... lb. .024 .03 .02 .03 .02 .04 Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. —_ .07 .07} .07 .074 07 074 
ee —. Oem & rae ge one Be an tan “an “aa Peroxide, ROO 1 'GIB.... 6 60s eae 1.25 Ja 1.25 aes 1.25 
—— ce-l wks...ton13. 3 3. : Z Bs : 
eA RONDE: ton12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12:00 14.50 | SUfus Primetone, broken tock, —-. .. S08 oc 2.08 
Saltpetre, double — . Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... toni8.00 19:00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
OS are 05} .06 -05} 06} .06 .063 Flour tor dusting 9934%, 100 
Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls..... ib. cn ateuiee te BULE 6 ésimce 014 b bags ol NY. -100 lb. 2.40 2.40 bi 2.40 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........ Ib. .18 19 18 19 16 26 Heavy ae SEBO 350 ocica Stn 
ee rere Ib. .15 16 15 .16 15 .20 Sie 10056 sig Ib o ol 
Superfine, bags............ a <4 Gs 100 Ib...... Oe on. 6 a Se 
ey SO eee Ib. .09} .094 .084 .094 .09 .13 Roll, bbls 1o-l NY... 1100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 
Schaeffer's Salt kegs........ lb. .48 -50 .48 .50 48 .50 Sulfur Chloride, red, Ib d 
Sil jen, Crude, bulk mines. ...ton 8.00 11.00 8:00 11.00 Re ed pn oride, 700 b ib. 05 05 05 05} 05 05 
Rateod, Senses ee a eee 0 OO! 32.00 3900 | Yellow, 700 ib ‘irs wice...:1Ib. 1033 104$ = 103} 104} 084 “oat 
Extra floated bags...... ton30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 40.00 | Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl....lb. .07 073 .07 .074 .07 07% 
Soapstone, Fodaced t bags f.o.b. Extra, dry, 100 lb eyl..... v.Ib. 210 Be .10 my 10 .12 
MOM ichasdcddendeunt tonl15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 | Sulfuryl Chloride............Ib. .15 40 15 -40 15 40 
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a 
IN ALKALI 


AS IN 


’ RUBBER 

Vou need slieah-« bsorption TRONA ON SEARLES LAKE, CALIFORNIA 
THREE ELEPHANT 

JUST as rubber resists the shocks, so 

METSO, Sodium Metasilicate, the new 


Kane mm BORAX -»- 
industrial alkali, resists changes in pH pala phi 


values. METSO’S buffering property 






























REG. U. Ss. F 07, REG. U.S. 
rec-u-s- Purity Guaranteed over 99.5% 


withstands the pH lowering tendency AND saan 


of added acid until more than 90% of B Oo R : Cc A Cc j D | 


the active alkali is neutralized. 
STOCKS CARRIED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Consider METSO for any cleaning OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


problem. It will save money or do the 
job better. Let's talk it over. P 
? REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. “TRONA” 
General Offices and Laboratories MURIATE OF POTASH 


121 S. THIRD STREET, np guamiinds AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive Woolworth Building § New York 


Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Brantford, Ont. 

















Sebacic Acid 
Capryl Alcohol 


2 
HYDROXYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
AMMONIUM ACETATE C. P. 


Barium Chloride 


2%, 0. 2. 2. @ 
409,000 0,00,9 


A Product of exceptional purity 


CHLORINATED PARAFFIN 
2 
Technical, U. S. P. and C. P. Grades 
“AMECCO”’ Chemicals 


American Chemical Products Co. 
Manufacturers of 7 Litchfield Street 
Fine Chemicals Rochester, N. Y. 


2, 9, 2%, 
0,0%,00,9 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 








The PRESIDENT 















P TLL r EEE T ] 
* Atlantic City’s Newest Boardwalk Hotel Ss E 
=o : Five Hundred Rooms with Sea S E iri || 
All: Water Baths . . . American and Pitt] 
~ 1 European Plans. Also Beautifully a € 
Furnished Housekeeping Apart- soroen 






PROOUCT 


ments with Complete Hotel Service ANY 
by the week, month or year. 


ANY 




















GRADE QUANTITY 
Bg SEA WATER 

TMI wy! EY . 3WIMMING POOL 

viii a: Br MARINE THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
. SUN DECK OF AMERICA, INC. 

pe TURKISH BATHS 205 E. 42np Sr. New York, N. Y. 
- : , ? Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 

<i. REDUCED RATES 
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Talc 


























e Talc 
Whale Oil Prices Current Whale Oil 
Current 933 1932 | Current 1933 1932 
Market Low High Low High | Market Low High Low High 
| 
e, 100 lb bgs NY..ton12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 | Turpentine carlots, bbls..... Cee .46} eT .45} 39 47% 
ra Refined, 100 Ib wal NY..ton16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 Wood Steam dist, bbls... .gal...... 42 42 43 42 .46 
French, 220 lb bags NY....ton18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 | Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... iD, .16 17 .15 AW 15 me rg 
Refined, white, bags... --ton35 00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 Fert. grade, bags c.i.f.. an 82.60 82.60 eave 82.60 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton48.50 50.00 48.50 50.00 40.0C rated Ve C. i. — ponte 5m, ee 7 SHON occ 82.60 S268 cascs 82.60 
A i . Ee E ; 50.00 55.00 50.00 55. a — ear 2%, tannin 
aaene Tee iitanso veieicnics Oe ey ton28 .00 29.00 28.00 29.00 28.50 34.00 
WEE hg hake sana bw came ton 6.50 7.00 6.50 7.00 7.00 8.00 eae 30-31% tannin..... Co re 17.50 17.50 19.00 19.00 23.50 
SS rn ton 6.00 6.50 6.00 6.50 eam Jackass’ : Mixture, bark, bags. . ton. ees 22.00 seas se igee i <4 
Tankage Ground NY....... unit 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.75% 1.30 1.80 Veen eh ie ibe, ie a a ee ae 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit..... 1.00 ..-. 1.09 1.00 1.80 | Wattle Bark, bags... .......ton24.00 25.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 33.00 
South American cif...... STIG... 00 1.80 cee 1.80 1.80 2.25 Wstract § 559 double: bags ex- . iia ; , ‘ 7 
Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs.lb 034 .05 .033 .05 .034 -05 Aga ct eS eee lb. .03 03} 03 .03} 03 06} 
Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .03 .04 .03 04 .03 04 Whiting ‘300 Ib bass, Ceol etieg 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drums.. .gal 21 .22 21 22 21 see . ’ “100 lb. .85 1.00 85 1.00 85 1.00 
o 1 193 24 33 24 "93 "O4 | gat att ite age tes F ; . 85 i: : : 
25% drums.........++- ga ; Alba, bags c-1 NY........ton..... ee acs HED Keane 13.00 
Terra Alba Amer. No. 1, bgs or Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 Ib...... 1.35 eters Poe ives 1.35 
bbls mills.........100 lb. 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 | Wood Flour, c-l...........bags20.00 36.00 20.00 36.00 ..... ..... 
No. 2 bags or bbls...100 lb. 1.00) 1.255 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 | xylene, 10 deg tanks wks...gal. .27 29 27 a ae ee 29 
Imported bags............ Ib. .O1f  .O1$ .01F 01 OLE O12 | ‘Commercial, tanks wks. . .gal...... 26 Ka 26 sare -26 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr...Ib. .08} — .09 08} — .09 -08 -094 | Xylidine, crude............. 36 .37 36 37 36 .37 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks.....lb.  .12 13 .12 .13 12 -20 | Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 25 -284 25 .283 25 284 Te "rai 043 05 043 .05 ..... 5.75 
fT Sey Tay eee ei seater pe re ange ire bbls o Ib. 093 ~=~««LL 093 .11 -093 =~. 11 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .lb...... 24} 24 24} ee .25 Chloride Fus 600 rs 
Metal Straits NY......... Rint aie .023 5 23 211 244 See err Ib. .05 .053 .05 .05} 05 .06 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... ae .274 274 23 263 Gran, 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib. .053 .06 .05}3 .06 .05} .06 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 Ib...... 3.00 ae 3.00 2.25 3.00 
NE ee ere ey Ib. .126 .1265 126 1457. _.1420 .1457 Cyanide, 100 lb drums.....lb.  .38 .39 .38 .39 .38 .39 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl...Ib. .174 .19} 17} .19} .174 <u Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .Ib...... 1.00 sf L200 wisce 1.00 
Calcium Pigment, bbls....... Ib. .064 .064 .064 =.06} .064 .073 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks...Ib...... .04} 04} .041 .0525 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ | 31) ae .35 are .35 Metal, high grade slabs c-1l 
8000 gal tank cars wks....gal...... .30 rere .30 on .30 PGMs ivecten eden meas OOD. «60.0 3.02 3.02 3.32 2.87 3.52 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ Ib. .88 .89 .88 .89 .88 .89 Oxide, American bags wk...Ib...... UGE 645% .05% 0485 .07 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... Ib. .27 .28 27 .28 20 .32 French, 300 lb bbls wks...lb. .08§ sa0 .083 .10 08% .11? 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... Ib. .90 95 .90 .95 90 .95 Palmitate, DBIS.....<s008 > ID, <1%4 .18} 174 OE acess eaten 
PREG, DR, TRB 6 o.56 60.00 60.0.0 eee .80 Sean : | ee . 80 Perborate, 100 1D Gre. ...460 (> rae 1.25 aigy, Lge “sess 1.25 
MOD 86 os vices as ee lb. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... B36 eveiess 1.25 eg Liao pales 1.25 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .32 .36 .32 .36 .32 .36 Resinate, fused, dark, bbls. lb. .05} .064 .053 GR Sccain Acie 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr...lb. .09} .10 .094 .10 .10 . 10} Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. .16 mY | .16 ae 16 .22 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs...lb. .35 .38 .35 .38 35 .42 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. .03 .034 .03 .034 .03 .034 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... ib. 21 .26 21 .26 m4 | .26 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ iD. 82 Pe s 12 .13 Py .134 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .58 .60 .58 .60 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg..lb. .21 22 ool 22 wee .24 
Phosphate, drums.........lb.  .37 .39 BY 4 .39 50 -65° | Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs...lb. .02} .03 .024 .03 .024 .03 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. .75 2.00 75 2.00 .75 .00 BUDO MOOR oo c.ciainss <0 saa ae Ib. .45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 
Tungsten, Wolframite..per unit.10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.75 Semi-refined kegs......... Ib. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 
*&10 
e 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls....lb. .09} .10 .093 .10 -094 .10} Edible, bbls NY......... gal. 1.30 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.25 2.00 
No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... Ib. .08} 094 083 .094 .08} .104 ROO, OIA IVY oo cccisicsie eee Ib. .04} 043 .04} .043 .044 .05 
Blown, 400 lb bbls........ lb. .11} .11} 11} .11} .11} 124 | Palm, Kernel Casks......... | Seer .04 Saas .04 -035 04} 
China Wood, bbls spot NY...lb. .04j .05 04; .05} at 072 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib. .02 .034 .02 .034 .03 .05 
Tanks, spot NY......... Ib. .04} 043 04} .05 .04 06; po SS eee lb. .024 .0245 .024 .03 .03 .034 
Coast, tanks..........0. lb. .04} .044 044 .044 .044 .064 | Peanut, crude, — — Sewer Ib. .034 .03} .03% .03} .023 .043 
Coconut, edible, COD ae | Sa .10} re 5) ee . 103 Refined, bbls NY. Yee (ee .08} .084 .09 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....lb. .04 044 .04 .044 .04 -042 | Perilla, SS EC Ib. .05 .054 .05 .054 .03? .05} 
8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. .03 .034 .03 03} .02; -033 Tanks, ala ie Ib. .03} .04 .03% .04 .034 .05 
Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY.. —_ 044 .043 044 .043 “Ost m4 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gn. 1:60 «1.70 «61.60 1.70 1:06) 1.75 
MEY Wbacsksanceuuwe - 04 .04} .04 043 ‘ ; NY. gal.. . ‘ay Be ak, tata 
Manila, bbls NY 21.22.12. > ok eee ee gE eee ates 
ac mde SOO ae ee Ib: “03, oa} ‘aay cost “05, ‘8 Red, Distilled, bbls.....22/.1b. 105% 106 105% 106.” 106 "107 
Tanks, Pacific Coast... ..Ib. .02¢ .08 .02§ .08 .02§ .03) ROR NSS: Ib. 105 05 105 05 + .05$ += 06 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks: gal. .11} 112) ‘ll 112) [11119 
A edited gadis eo ce ee Raat gal. .19 21 .19 21 21 -30 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks... gal. ‘094 “10 ‘093 .10 ‘094 nee 
God Liver ose Chemicals. ..... . Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. . .Ib...: 109}. 09 108} 1094 
Copra, bags, N. Y........... Ib. .016 .0162 .016 .019 .0175 .0235 | ~“White dos.. , a6. 40 “"W “10 re “10 ll 
Corn, crude, bbls NY........ Uae CS ae 8 4 Sissies. eal. . aa a." "40 
Tanks, eee lb 02} .03 02; .03 .023 044 Soy , Bean crude RES ae lee SS Naat che i le ab ‘ 
Refined 375 lb bbls N lb be «6:08 06} ssc .06} .05} 07 Pacific Coast ae ae oe 032 035 032 035 02} 034 
__ 05; .06 .05; .06 .05 08%] tomestic tanks f.c.b. mills, ; 
Cottonseed, crude, mill + ewes 02} .02§ .02 025 .02} 044 ‘ . lb. 027 027 027 027 .03 .032 
Degraay American, 80 gal bbls Crude, bbls NY. 22.00... Ib. 104 .044 04 044 1038 05 
NY eeoreccccceecesecees lb. .02 .03 .024 .03 02 04 T Ranke NEW pceieerg Ib. ‘ ‘03} : “034 “034 “044 
English, brown, bbls NY...lb. .02 .034 .02} .034 .02 .04 Refined, bbls NY De ore ee iy : 042 “05 : O44 05 “044 06 
Greases, Brown............. ib. 08 .024 .02 .024 .01 ON ee ee ee ee . . : . : : 
RR RRS Ib. .013 .O1f .012 .02$ ~~ =.01 .03 a 38° CT, bleached, vy ‘i - i ‘a i “ 
Thi j s NY 023 0: 023 08 .02 my © SS eS 2 Se aa e . e of . . 
aM. oe so. oe 325” Cibieached, bite NY.gal. [63 63 10316318368 
Lard Oil, edible, prime : 08 .08$ .08% 08% .08 .10 — Acid, double pressed dist i i 
Rixtre, bbs... ..0s000005 Ib. .074 .073 .07} .07% .05 O72 | DABS. . ee eee ee eee es eens 74 .08 07} .08 .O74 .09 
Extra No. 1, bbls. Ib. .06 06} — .06 06} = .05 .07 Double pressed saponified bags 
Linseed, Raw, Give bbl lote...1b...... 08 we “08 06 So TS er Pe ear dra lb. .08 ar .08 .08} .07 .08} 
Bbis c-1 spot.........-. Basics io ee .072 .053 07 Triple, —— dist bags..Ib. .10$ .10$ 10.10.10. 11 
I eee tn oo ee ee 068... 066 .047 .064 | Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... Ib. .03$ .03$ 03.04 «083.06 
Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. .09 .09$ 09 .10 .09$  .20 | Tallow City, extra loose...... Ib. .02 023 02 .02 .02} .03§ 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. .36 .oe .36 37 .36 .40 Edible, tierces............ ee KC) ee .034 -03% 043 
Light, pressed, bbls NY...gal. .23 27 23 27 .25 .34 Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY...Ib. .053 .06 .053 = .06 .053 .074 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY.gal. .30  .30$ .30 30} .30 [37 Acidless, tanks NY........ lb. .06  .063 .06 .062 .06 .09 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY.. .Ib. 11} me 11} .12 sat .133 Vegetable. Coast mats..... lb. .06 Nom. .06 Nom. .06 Nom 
pene, DONE NY... cacccsee lb. .064 .06} .06} .063 05 .07 | Turkey Red, singie bbls...... Ib. .06} .O74 .064 .07} .06} .09 
Pure, bbls NY............ Ib. .073  — .08 073 = .08 .07 .09 Dobe) DOGS 5% ciccca.ccscs Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 oak 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ Ib. .05 .06 .05 .06 .05 /07 | Whate, bleached winter, bbls 
0. 2, bbls NY......... Ib. .04} 05 04} | is i a Se ae ee ee .74 ee ee .74 
INO. Oy SHIM IND 5555 0100's ID..« 22 .064 eS | ee .063 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. ‘ea .51 .52 .51 .52 .51 .60 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY. .-gal. .47 48 47 .60 51 .65 Nat. winter, bbis NY..... 45 .46 45 46 45 .55 
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Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 














““Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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